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ABSTRACT 


The Report seeks to establish the status of Odia as a classical language with the help of documentary 
evidence relating to its high antiquity, its ancient literature and its continuing tradition. 


Odisha was variously known in the past as Udra, Utkal, Kalinga, Koshala, Toshala and Kangoda and 
nurtured rich cultural, religious and linguistic traditions over a span of two thousand and five hundred years. 


The name Kalinga has received a mentlon in the eth century B.C. in Dharmasutra by Boudhayana. 
Kalinga has also been mentioned In such anclent texts as the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, the 
Natyasastra by Bharatamuni, Artha Sastro by Kautalya and Manusmriti and Astaduyaee by Panini. 


In Ashokan edicts at Dhauli (Bhubaneswar) and Jaugada (Ganjam District) which were engraved in 
the 3° century B.C., one finds Traces of Odla language in the earliest stage of its evolution. Certain words 
occurring in these inscriptions are intelligible to a modern Odia reader. in the first century B.C., Emperor 
Kharavela’s Hatigumpha Inscription (Udayagiri, Bhubaneswar) uses a more developed and poetic form. 


Odia language continued to be used over the next ten centuries in stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions which are available in large numbers. In the iith century inscription found at Urajam (in 
present Andhra Pradesh) one comes across Odia script which has taken a distinct shape. 


Palmleaves came to be used as a writing surface in Odisha from as early as the 5th century A.D.. 
The huge collection of pailm-leaf manuscripts In the Odisha State Museum and in private possession 
Indicate an unbroken tradition of writing In Odla script. 


Charya composers (gth - 2th century A.D.) who are essentially followers of esoteric Buddhism 
used an early form of Odia in their mystical poems. 


Such a tradition accounts for the emergence in the g5th century A.D. of a grand epic like the Odia 
Mahabharata, consisting of one hundred and forty thousand couplets. It may be mentioned here that 
this epic is written in an innovative verse form known as dandi vrutto. This is the only Mahabharat 
among the modern Indian language written by a single author in a life time. The literary renaissance 
which followed the Odia Mahabharata witnessed the composition of Odia classics such as Jagamohan 
Ramayana by Balaram Das, Bhagabat by Jagannath Das Sunya Samhita by Achyutananda Das, Hetu 
udaya Bhagavat by Sishu Ananta Das, Gobinda chandra by Jasobanta Das. 


Odia poetic tradition took a dramatic turn with the emergence of poets such as Upendra Bhanja, 
Abhimanyu, Dinakrushna who employed an Intricately ornate style of composition. in their writings these 
historical resources of Odia language were exploited to make it an equal of classical Sanskrit Poetry. 
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The rich, unbroken tradition of the development of Odia language over the centuries and the 
great literature laid a solid foundation of Odia identity. For this reason, Odia language provided a 
rallying point for Odias living in different tracts under the British rule. No wonder, that newly emerging 
Odia identity found expression in Odia language, and Odisha became the first separate province in the 
country formed on the basis of language in 1936. 


Great Odia writers such as Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath Ray, Bhima Bhoi, the saint-poet, 
Gangadhar Meher and Madhusudan Rao enriched modern Odia literature by experimenting with new 
techniques and introducing new themes and characters. The modern tradition they inaugurated has 
been carried forward by their worthy successors who have won national and international recognition for 
their contribution to literature. Odia language, spoken by more than 40 million people, has become more 
vibrant by assimilating elements from tribal and regional languages and absorbing influences from foreign 
languages like English, Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, and from modern media and technology. 


This report provides an elaborate discussion of all the points touched upon above. Thus, Odia 
language eminently deserves to be granted the status of a Classical Language. 


* 
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ODIA AND ODISHA 


Orissa was granted the status of a separate province on 1* April 1936 as a 
province on linguistic basis during the British rule. It provides the first example 
of a province formed on the basis of language. It became Odisha under a 
resolution of the Parliament on 23 September 2011, which substituted “Odia” 
for “Oriya” and “Odisha” for “Orissa”. [Annexure ~- I]. Odisha is the modern 
name of the ancient Kalinga Empire, variously known as Udra, Utkal, Kalinga, 


Kosala, Toshala and Kangoda in different periods in history. 


Odisha is the gateway between the north and the south of India and the meeting ground of 
Aryan and Dravidian cultures on an Austro-Asiatic substratum. Now, with the setting of the Tibetan 
colony in Chandragiri of Gajapati District, the Sino-Tibetan family has been added to its cultural fabric. 


BoudhéGyana, the Vedic sutrakara (6® century B.C.), mentions as Kalinga lying beyond the Vedic 
fold. Unlike some other parts of India, tribal customs and traditions played a significant role in shaping 
political structures and cultural practices here. Panini, the eminent Sanskrit grammarian, refers to 
Udras as the inhabitants of the Kalinga Janapada. But the first reference to the language is found in 
Bharata’s Né@tya Séstra (4® century B.C.). He refers to Udra Bibhasha, spoken in Udra Desha, a part of 
Kalinga. Here, besides Sanskrit, the common people used BibhAas3s (languages) such as Sabara, Abhira, 
Chandala, Sakara, Dravida, Udra and Banachara. [Annexure-ll]. 


There is an unbroken history of Utkal, Kalinga, Udra, Kosala, Toshala and Kangoda as Odisha, 
which, at the highest point of imperial expansion, stretched from the Ganga to the Godavari. Present- 
day Odisha constituted a part of this Empire. [Annexure — fit]. 
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Udra to Odisha 


The name Odisha is derived from the words Udra, Ora (Ura) or Odra Desa or Odra Visaya- 
1. The first reference to the Odra language is found in Bharat’s Natyasastra. [Natyasastra, 17/49] 


2. Ancient writers like Pliny the Elder and Ptolemy described the Odra people as Oretes. 

3. In the MahéGbhérata the Odras are mentioned along with the Paundras, Utkals, Mekalas, 
Kalingas and Andhras. 

4. According to Manu the Odras are associated with the Paundrakas, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pallavas, Chinas, Kiratas and Khasas. 

5. The earliest epigraphic reference to Odras is found in the Soro copper plate grant of Somadatta 


from which it is clear that Uttara Toshali with its Visaya Sarepahara identified with Soro of 
Balasore district was part of Odra Visaya [Annexure -IV]. 


6. Purusottam Dev, the author of “Prakrutanusasan” of 10 century A.D. offers a description of 
the Udra language. He said that the suffixes “1” and “0” are used excessively in the Udra language. 
(‘1 k6Graukér préyoudri”). 


7. Aniruddha Bhatta, who authored “Prakruta Kalpataru” in 12" century A.D. mentioned Utkali 
and Udra as apabhramsa language. 


8. The poet Sarala Das makes a large number of references to Udra, Odra, Odra Desa, Odra Rastra, 
Odabisa, Odia, Odra Rastra Mandal and Odisha in his famous epic the Mahabharata. His 
contemporary, Gajapati Kapilendradeva (1435-1467 A.D.) in his proclamation inscribed on the 
temple walls of Jagannath Temple calls his territory ‘Odisha Rajya’ or ‘Odisha Rastra’. 


9. Markandeya, who wrote Prakruta Sarvaswa in 16 century A.D. statues that “Udra is the original 
language of Udradesha which is mixed up with the Souraseni and tribal languages. (Sarbarjyam 
eboudrijogat taddeshya sourasenyadah). 


10. According to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Odia is older than Bengali and Assamese. [1. Indian 
Historical Quarterly Vol-XXI1I, 1947, P-337 and 2. Arta Ballabha Mahanti Memorial Lectures : 
The people, language and culture of Orissa, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, 1966). 


11. According to L.S.S. O’ Malley - “Oriya is in an older stage of grammatical development than even 
classical Sanskrit, and, among Indo-Aryan Languages, can only be compared with the ancient 
Sanskrit spoken in the Vedic times”. 


12. Manmohan Ghosh in the preface of ‘Natyasastra’ mentioned, “It is almost certain that the name 
‘Odra’ was older and enjoyed a great prestige for this reason shared the honour with Magadha in 
giving a name to the eastern style of procedure (Prabrithi) which was called ‘Odra-Magadhi’.” 


Literary and Epigraphical Sources 


A. Kalinga is mentioned in the Adiparva, Bhismaparva, Sabhaparva, Banaparva and Dronaparva of 
the MahébhGrata, Kiskinda Kanda of the Réméayan, Trikandasesha, Skanda Puréna, Brahménda 
Puréna, Mérkanda PurGna, Kapila SaAhit6 and Arthaséstra of Koutilya etc. [Annexure — V]. 


Srutayus or Srutayudha, the king of Kalinga, stated to have fought the Mahabharata war as an 
ally of the Kauravas. 


In the Bhishma Parva of the Mahébhérata, it is mentioned that, after Bhima vanquished 
Bhishma, whom his charioteer had been able to save only by moving his chariot away from the 
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battle-field, Duryodhan had to seek the help of Kalinga’s king Shrutayu, who, as a proponent of 
patriarchy like Bhishma, had joined the Kaurava’s camp against the matriarchy represented by 
the Pandavas. And so, Shrutayu led the battle with his powerful army, well- equipped with a 
regiment of formidable war elephants. (Kalinga or Odisha’s king emperor is traditionally know 
as Gajapati — the lord of elephants). 


Vyasa states that Bhima, the victor of Bhishma, found it difficult to face Shrutayu. As the Kalinga 
army wrecked havoc on the Pandavs, the emperor of Kalinga, despite being very old, overwhelmed 
Bhima, who came close to getting killed by the former. Arjuna, overcome by surprise and shock, 
wanted to rush to Bhima’s rescue. But Krishna, his charioteer, not only refused to proceed, he 
also restrained Arjuna by saying “Not even ! can defeat Shrutayu in a battle, Arjuna; so it is not 
within your power to face him”. But when Bhima’s chariot was smashed by Shrutayu, he had to be 
saved. So, Krishna asked Satyaki to rush to the spot to offer Bhima his chariot. The moment he 
ascended it, he brought it as quickly as possible away from Shrutayu. 


With Bhima running away from the battlefield there was only one man who challenged Shrutayu, 
and he was Krushna. And, he was not armed! Shrutayu was clearly in the worst of predicaments: 
If he used the divine spear against Krushna, he would violate his own promise not to use it 
against an unarmed person. If he did not use it, he would act against its divine distinction. So 
he decided to plunge the spear into his own heart. And, thus he died, honouring the principles 
he held sacred. [Annexure — Vi] 


Kalinga is also mentioned as Calingae in Megasthenes’ book on India, Indica. Megasthenes 
states that Magadha and Kalinga were Jain-dominated kingdoms: “The Prinas and the Cainas 
(tributaries of the Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The tribes which dwell by the Ganges are 
the Calingae, nearest the sea, and higher up the Mandei, also the Malli, among whom is Mount 
Mallus, the boundary of that entire region being the Ganges.”{Megasthenes fragm. XX. B. in 
Pliny. Natural History V1. 21.9-22,1] [Annexure = Vii]. 


“The royal city of the Calingae Is called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 
horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and ward in precinct of war.” (Megasthenes fragm. Lii in 
Pliny. Natural History VI. 21. 8-23. 11.). [Annexure — VII]. 


Panini’s Ashtadhyayi refers to Kalinga janapada [Ashtadhyayi - 4/1/170 sutra]. Ed. by Basu, S.C.- 
Motilal Banarasidas Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhl. 


Buddhist and-other texts only incidentally refer to sixteen great nations (Sodasa Mahajanapadas) 
which were in existence before the time of the Buddha [Anguttara Nikaya: Vol I, p 213, Vol IV, pp 
252, 256, 260]. Another Buddhist text, Digha Nikaya mentions only the first twelve 
Mahajanapadas and omits the tast four in the above list. [Digha Nikaya, Vol It, p 200]. 


Chulla-Niddesa, another ancient text of the Buddhist canon, adds Kalinga. [Chulla-Niddesa 
(P.T.S.), p 37.] to the list and substitutes Yona for Gandhara, thus listing Kamboja and Yona as 
the only Mahajanapadas from Uttarapatha [Lord Mahévira and his times, 1974, p- 197, Dr 
Kailash Chand Jain; The History and Culture of the Indian People, 1968, p LXV, Dr Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bhératiya Itihasa Samiti; Problems of Ancient India, 2000, 
p 7, K. D. Sethna). 


According to Boudha literature mahagovinda sutta of digganikaya, Kuru Dharma Jataka, 
Chullakalinga Jataka, Kumbhakar Jataka, kalingabodhi Jataka and dathadhatuvamsa, Kalinga 
was an independent country and tts capital city was known as Dantapur. 


Two merchants of Utkal, Tapussa (Tapassu) and Bhallika (Bhalliya), met Lord Buddha while 
traveling through the Urubela jungle. At that time, he had performed severe austrities beneath 
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the Rajayatan tree and gone without food for two months. The merchants saved his fife by 
offering him some honey and cakes. Pleased with them, Goutam Buddha explained to both of 
them the basic principles of his religion. So Tapussa and Bhallika both came to be regarded as 
the Buddha's first disciples of all over the world [Mahavagga of the Vinaya Text, part-ii, p377 
and Jatak, 1“ part, p-80]. Lord Buddha gave them eight strands of his hair and they brought 
these to their native place as a holy relic. They got a beautiful chaitya (Keoea stdpa) built, 
where thay kept this relic. It has been found from a legend in Sri Lanka that, after becoming the 
disciples of Buddha, the two of them also got a chaitya reconstructed there [Ep. Zeylanica, 


Vol.IV, p-152 and 312]. 


The Pujavaliya text of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) states that Tapassu and Bhallika, after their conversion, 
visited the east coast of Ceylon (Sri Lanka), where they erected a chaitya to commemorate their 
visit. The site where the merchant brothers landed in Sri Lanka might be identified as Manthai 
harbour city, with which the ancient Odia people had extensive maritime contact. Archaeological 
finds at Radhanagara bear a striking resemblance to those found at the Manthai harbour in Sri 
Lanka: fine grey ware and black slipped ware, knobbed bowls, or begging bowls etc.. Radhanagar 
(spelt as Rajnagar in 1929 Toposheet) is situated in the Jajpur district of central Odisha. 


The Radhanagar Fort of Jajpur was the center of the circle on the periphery of which lay places 
like Kayama, Deuli, Tarapur, Vajragiri, Langudi, Kantigadia, Neulpur, Panturi, Bandareswar etc. 
These sites yield inscriptions mentioning the names of Tapassu and Bhallika. The inscriptions 
have been deciphered by J. Jayprakash, Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India. The survey 
has also resulted in the discovery of at least 10 massive stupas, 40 rock-cut caves and several 
hundreds of votive stupas, images/sculptures of the Buddhist pantheon belonging to all the 
three schools i.e. Hinayana (Lower Vehicle), Mahayana (Greater Vehicle) and Vajrayana (tantric 
or magical form of Buddhism). [Annexure-VIIl} 


The two early Brahmi inscriptions of Radhanagar (Jajpur), as deciphered by J. Jayprakash, read 
‘Tosali nagara’ and ‘Tosala nagar’. The Inscriptions date back to the 3" century B.C. and the 2”’ 
century B.C. respectively. [Annexure-IX} 


The stupa at Tarapur (Jajpur) flourished as an important centre during the early phase of 
Buddhism and the site dates back to the early part of the 3‘ century B.C. The two early Brahmi 
inscriptions of Tarapur, as deciphered by J. Jayprakash, Senior Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey 
of India read ‘Bhekku Tapussa danam’ and ‘Kaligaraja’, which associates Tapussa with the site 
and could be identified with the ‘Kesa Stupa’ as referred to in Anguttara Nikaya, a famous 
Buddhist text. [Annexure —X]. 


Explorations at and around the Langudi hill led to spectacular discoveries like the ancient 
Buddhist monastery of Puspagiri Vihara, an Ashokan stupa, two rare statues of Emperor Ashoka, 
54 rock-cut votive stupas, five rock-cut dhayani Buddhas and their counterparts. The remains of 
two monasteries as also a golden-glazed northern black polished ware Shed, and the pottery 
associated with the Mauryan nobility/ royalty are striking. The excavation at Langudi hill, with 
the discovery of the Ashokan stupa and Puspagiri Vihara, has substantiated the statement of 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang (629-645 A.D.) that ‘Ashoka constructed ten stupas (Pali Tope) 
In Wu-Tu (Odra) country where the Buddha had preached”. The stupa at Langudi hill may be one 
among the ten stupas said to have been constructed by Emperor Ashoka. The epigraphical and 
archaeological remains of this tract of 10 km radius speak of the evolution of Buddhism from 6 
century B.C. to 10® century A.D. in this part. [Gopinath Mohanty, Dr. C. B. Patel, D. R. Pradhan 


and Dr. B. Tripathy ,Tapassu and Bhallika of Odisha, Their Historicity and Nativi I 
Review, November ~ 2007.] ’ ity and Nativity, The Oqisha 
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The king of Kalinga had two sons, named Mahakalinga and Chulakalinga. This has been noted in 
Budha Jataka. The youngest one was marrled to the princess of Madra. 


One finds in the Boudha epic, Datha Dhatuvamsa that Brahmadutta was king of Kalinga at the 
time of Buddha’s passing (487 B.C). One of Buddha’s disciples Kshyema presented Brahmadutta 
with a tooth of Buddha, which he had collected from the funeral pyre at Kushinara. Brahmedutta 
erected a beautiful chaitya in his capital to house the holy relic. Kashiraj was the son of Brahmadutta 
and his son was Sunanda. Both father and son were devoted to the Boudha religion, but during 
that period, some were also devoted to Jainism and Lord Rishavnath was worshipped. 


It has also been stated in Jaln texts such an Uttaradhyana sutra and Sutra krutanga that the 
palaces of the emperor of Kalinga and various other rich businessmen were made of ivory. The 
city was therefore called Dantapur. 


The four famous kings of India, namely Nimi of Videha, Dwimukha of Panchala, Nagnajit of 
Gandhar and Karakandu of Kalinga, became the disciples of Parswanath and were engaged 
actively in the propagation of Jain religion. One learns from the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra that 
Parswanath had come to Pundra and Tamralipti. According to Jainkhetra Samasa, Parswanath 
came to Kopatak (now Kuparl of Baleswar district of Odisha) and was the guest of a person 
called Dhanya [Nagendranath Basu, Archaeological Survy of Mayurbhanja, Vol-1, and P-XLitf1}. 


Mahavir Jain had come to Kalinga for the propagation of the fifth rule of Jainism known as 
“Brahmachrya” [Jain Abasyaka Sutra and Haribhadra Charlta]. He proclaimed “Bijaya Chakra”at 
Kumar Parbat of Khandagiri [Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavel]. 


In 4* century B.C, this region was known as Indravana from where precious gem-stones and 
diamonds were collected for the imperial Maurya treasury [Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 
1947, 10th session-178]. During the reign of Emperor Ashoka, the regions of Kalahandi, Koraput 
and the Bastar region were known as Atavi Land. People who inhabited these parts served the 
Kaling army in large numbers. [Rayachoudhury, H. C.: Political History of Ancient India, p-5381. 


A major turning-point in world history was reached around 261 B.C. when the Mauryan emperor 
Asoka invaded Kalinga, which is famous as Kalinga War. The 13" rock edict of Ashoka throws 
light on this great war. [Annexure —XI]. 


“Beloved-of-the-Gods, King Priyadarsi, conquered the Kalingas eight years after his coronation. 
One hundred and fifty thousand were deported, one hundred thousand were killed and many 
more died (from other causes). After the Kalingas had been conquered, Beloved-of-the-Gods 
came to feel a strong inclination towards the Dharma, a love for the Dharma and for instruction 
in Dhamma. Now Beloved-of the-Gods feels deep remorse for having conquered the Kalingas.” 
[Rock Edict No.13]. 


It has been described in the epic Samanta Pasadika that Emperor Ashok had sent his son 
Mahendra and his daughter Sanghamitra with eight families from Kalinga in a Kalingan ship 
from Tamralipti port to Sri Lanka. They settled in that island permanently in order to preach and 
establish the Boudha religion and culture there. [Samanta Pasadika, Part-1, P-96]. 


The 14*® Major Rock Edicts of Ashoka known as Kalinga Edicts, are found on the summit of the 
Aswathama hill or Surava Parvat of Toshali (now Dhauli near Bhubaneswar, the capital city of 
Odisha) and on the Khapimgala Parvata of Samapa (now Jaugada of Ganjam). In the Kalinga 
Edict Ashok expresses his concern for the “welfare of the whole world”.It is here that Ashoka 
enunciated his famous. doctrine, ‘All men are my children’ and exhorted his officers posted at 
Toshali to exert themselves to ensure the welfare and happiness of the people of Kalinga. 
[Annexure —Xi]. 
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Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription (1 C B.C.) is a fascinating document. It is not merely a 
royal panegyric; it provides invaluable information in the political history, and cultural conditions 
that prevailed in India during the 1* century B.C. Udaygiri inscriptions mention that Prince 
Kharavela was trained not only in the military arts, but also in literature, mathematics, and the 


social sciences. [Annexure — Xi]. 


The systematic excavations carried out at Sisupalagarh (Lat. 20°. 13’ 30" N. and Long. 85° 51°30" E.) 
near Bhubaneswar by B.B. Lal [Lal, B.B :”Sisupalagarh- An early historical fort in Eastern India’, 
Ancient India, in: no-5 1949, pp. 62-105.} of ASI and subsequently by the State Department of 
Archaeology provide concrete evidence of the existence of a well-planned early historical! fortified 
city in Odisha. The site of Sisupalagarh has been identified as Toshali, the provincial capital of 
Emperor Asoka and Kalinganagari, the capital city of the Chedi dynasty under Kharavela. The 
excavations revealed that the site remained under occuption between the 3" century B.C and 
the middle of the 4® century A.D. The site was in the form of a fort having a rough square plan 
each of its side measuring about three quarters of a mile and enclosing an area a little over half 
a square mile. The excavations yield evidence of an integral culture persisting through different 
stages and discovered artifacts such as knobbed ware, glass beads, semi-precious stone beads, 
rouletted ware, clay bullae resembling Silenu’s head imitated from those of Roman coins, a 
unique medallion showing “Kushana type of standing king and a Brahmi legend in character of 3" 
century A.D on the obverse and Roman head with a Roman legend on the reverse. [ Lal,B.B: 
“Sisupalagarh- An early historical fort in Eastern India”, Ancient India, pp. 72.} 


On the basis of the new findings, Dr. Monica Smith of the Cotsen Institute of Archaeology, 
University of California, Dr. R.K. Mohanty of the Department of Archaeology, Deccan College, 
Pune claim that the fortified city is Sisupalagarh located near Bhubaneswar, the capital of 
Odisha, flourished from around the 5 century B.C and probably continued to remain in 
existence well after the 4* century A.D. Researchers say that the items found during the 
excavation point to a highly developed urban settlement. 


The latest archaeological excavation conducted in January & February 2013 at Asurabandha of 
Harirajpur near Jatani in Odisha, yielded finds such as a human skeleton, broken potteries, carbon, 
earthen pots, agricultural stone implements, animal bones, flooring tiles of houses, remains of 
hearths. These are claimed to be 4000 years old. It is further found that there was human habitation 
on high ground surrounded by marshy land. The inhabitants were strangers to the use of iron and 
used stone implements. The finds relate to the chalcolithic age in Odisha. It has been suggested 
that Sisupalagarh developed 1000 year after this stage of civilization. [Annexure — XII} 


Visitors’ Accounts 


Visitors also called Odisha by different names. 


Pliny presents three divisions of Kalinga known as Gangarides Calingae, Macco Calingae and 
Calingae, out of which the middle division is variantly mentioned as Modogalinga. [For Pliney’s 
Natural History- vide Mc Crindle’s Ancient india, P-129. See also Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, p-594]. 


It is probably the same as Triglyption or Trikalinga mentioned by the Greek Geographer Ptolemy. 
[ Ptolemy’s Ancient India by Mc. Crindle, p-234] 


The location of the Odra territory has been given in the Natural History of Pliny in which it is 
mentioned that the Oretes inhabited the country where the mount Maleus stood. Oretes in 
Greek is probably Odra in Sanskrit and the Mount Maleus has been identified as Malayagiri 
near Pala Lahara. Pliny associates the mount Maleus with the people calted Monedes and 
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Sharis who were probably the same as the Mundas and the Savaras inhabiting the upland 
regions of Odisha. [Researches on ptolemy’s Geography by Gerini, Motilal Banarasidas 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi). 


Ptolemy’s Geography of Ancient India, (2" century A.D.), mentions major and prosperous ports 
of Odisha such as Nanigaina (Puri), Katikardama (Kataka or Cuttack), Kannagara (Konarak), and 
river mouths Manada (Mahanadi), Tyndis (Brahmani), Dosaron (Baitarani), Adams 
(Subarnarekha), Minagara (Jajpur) and Kosamba (Pipili or Balasore) and says that overseas 
trade was carried out from these location. Dimond mining mentioned by Ptolemy seems to 
have been carried out near the town of Kasa, at the mouth of the river Adamas( the modern ib 
river which meets the Mahanadi at Hirakud) in the territory of the Sabarai( Sambalpur). [Ptolemy, 
Vil, 1,17; 65,71,76,80]. 


Among important industries that developed in Kalinga by that time, mention may be made of 
pearl fisheries referred to in Periplus operated in the lower Ganges (P-63), It refers to large 
stores of cotton goods, varieties of muslins and mallow-coloured cotton in the markets of 
Tagara and Paithan where they were carried by boats, carts or pack bullocks from Maisolos. 
[Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Edited by Schoff, pp-51,62]. 


J. Takakusu writes : “That there was a communication or trade between India and China from 
400 A.D. down to 800 A.D. is a proven fact. Not to speak of any doubtful records we read in the 
Chinese and Japanese books, Buddhist or otherwise, of Indian merchant ships appearing in the 
China Sea; we know definitely that Fahien (399-415 A.D) returned to China via Java by an 
Kalingan boat and further in the Tang dynasty an eyewitness tells us that there were in 750 
A.D. many Brahmin ships in the Canton River.” [Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain 
and Ireland. October 1905 p. 872]. 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiven-Tsang, who visited Odisha in about 636 A.D., gives an account of the 
territory named Wu-Che which is very likely the same as Odra. The pilgrim states that the Wu- 
Cha (Wu-tu) country was above 7,000 Ii in circuit and its capital was above 20 li in circuit. The 
area of the territory, which was 7,000 li(2,253km)in circuit, was very extensive. 


According to Hiuen Tsang, the people of Wu-Che or Udra were very aggressive. Their Language 
was defferent from other Indian Languages. [Zuan Chwang’s Travels by Wattrns, Motilal 
Banarasidas Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi] 


During the arrival of Hiuen Tsang in Odisha, it had become fully converted from the school of 
Theravada Buddhism to that of Mahayana. According to Hiuven Tsang, there were one hundred 
Buddhist monasteries in Odisha inhabited by ten thousand Buddhist monks. (Mazumdar, B.C.: 
Typical Selections from Oriya literature, Vol-I, Introduction-xiii] [Annexure-XIV]. Among them 
was one of the most venerable Buddhist monks Acarjya Dharmakirti. His inscriptions found on 
the wall of Nilakantheswara Temple (Jagamunda Hill, Koraput) informs us that there was a 
Buddhist monastery at that place erlier. The Buddhism established in Korea and Japan was 
based on Dharmakirti’s philosophy, which is prevalent in these countries today [Journal of 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 1321sal, P- 231]. 


According to the accounts of Hiven Tsang and I-tsing, Gautamiputra ‘Satakarni had built a five- 
storeyed Buddhist monastery for his philosopher-friend, Nagarjuna in Parimalagiri, Kosala. 
From here, Nagarjuna propagated his ‘Madhyamika Darsana’. He also authored many noted 
Sanskrit books on the Mahayana school of Buddhism such as Prajfiaparamita Sastra, Mdla 
Madhyamika Sastra, Dashabhdmi Bibhasa, PrajiiamdQla Sastra Tika, Prajfiapradipta Sastrakarika 
etc. During this period, the Bolangir (Odisha) region had become famous as one of the major 
Buddhist destinations. 
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According to l-tsing (664A.D.), a Chinese Buddhist monk named Hwi-ning had arrived in Kalingga 
[Holing] of central Java of Indonesia and spent about three years there. During his stay he translated 
a large number of Buddhist Hinayana scriptures with the assistance of a Holing monk, Jnanabhadra. 
Kalingga was in existence between the 6* and 7*® centuries A.D. Kalingga was one of the earliest 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms established in Java. Historical records relating to this kingdom are 
scarce and vague (may be due to the lack of patronage from the Hinayana school of Buddhism), 
and information on it is available mostly from Chinese sources and local traditions. 


The Muslim geographer Ibn Khurdadhbin who authored a text on geography in 846 A.D. refers 
to a territory called Ursfin, which is identified by the Russian scholar, V. Minorsky as Odra Desa. 


A Persian geographical text titled Hudad-al Alam written towards the close of the 10 century 
A.D. mentions territory called Urshin (Odra Desa), which has been associated with the territories 
called N. Myas, Harkand, Smnder and Andhras which were more or less contiguous. The territory 
called N. Myas may be Mahismati and Harkand is suggested to be Akarakhand (eastern Malwa). 
Urshin may be the same as Odra Desa and Smnder may be the territory bordering the Sea. 
Andhras is without doubt the same as Andhra Desa. 


Alberuni has referred to a territory called Udra Vishau located 50 forsakhs towards the sea in 
the south from the Tree of Prayaga. Fifty forsakhs is equal to about 200 miles or 321.86 km. So 
Udra Vishau may be the same as Odra Desa. 


In medieval Muslim chronicles like Tabaquat-I-Nasiri, Tabaquat-I-Akbari, Riyadus-Salatin, Tarkh-l- 
Firuzsahi, etc., the Odra territory has been referred to as Jajnagar probably after the capital city 
Jajatinagar. The territory of Jajnagar probably denotes the Ganga Empire during the period from 
Chodagangadeva in rule to that of Anangabhimdeva-IIl, when Jajatinagar was the capital of that 
empire. It was Anangabhimadeva- I!l who transferred the capital from Jajatinagar to Baranasi Kataka. 
Even after the shift of capital some Muslim chroniclers continued to call this territory Jajnagar. 


Shams-l-Seraj-Afif called this territory as Jajnagar-Udisa with its capital city Banaras on the 
right bank of the Mahanadi. The word ‘Udisa’ added to Jajnagar appears very significant. It is a 
developed form of the word Ursfin or Urshin used by earlier Muslim writers of the 9® and 10 
centuries A.D. 


In Buddhist literature this word is expressed as Odivisa or Udivisa as found in the works of 
Lama Taranath and the author of Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang. In the Tantric literature of the mediaeval 
period the word Udisa has been frequently used and in Tantrasara, Jagannath has been referred 
to as Udisanatha. 
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Chapter-tIl 
ODIA LANGUAGE AND SCRIPTS 
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THE ODIA LANGUAGE 


Oudia is one of the most ancient languages of India. Eminent linguists 
and scholars like John Beames, G.A. Grierson, L.S.S. O’Malley, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, S.N. Rajaguru, K.B. Tripathy, John Boulton, D.P. 
Pattanayak and others have time and again argued in favour of the 
antiquity of Odia language. 


As to the peculiarities of Odia as a language as distinct from its sister languages like Hindi, 
Bengali and Assamese, as early in the 1870s John Beames has said, “At a period when Oriya was already 
a fixed and settled language, Bengali did not exist. The Bengalis spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms 
of Eastern Hindi”.[Beames, Sir John, Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
Volt 1.pp-120). 


According to G.A. Grierson, “In the case of living rational beings, this noun of multitude is the 
word Mane, Which is said to mean literally ‘men’. In the other nouns it is usually some word meaning ‘all’. 
In the verb, as is also the case of Bengali, the singular of the first and second persons are only used by the 
uneducated, or when respect is not intended. X X X X. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it 
has been well described as ‘comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasant sounding and musical intonation, 
and by no means difficult to acquire and master.” 


Oriya is remarkably free from dialectic variations. The well known saying which is true all over the 
north of India, that the language change every ten kos does not hold in Orissa. In what is known as the 
Mughalbundi, which consists of Cuttack, Purl and the southern half of Balasore, the language is one and 
the same.” [Linguistic Survey of India, Voi-V, P-368-369] [Annexure —XV]. 
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The following observations made by L.S.S. O'Malley, who knew not only all these languages but 
also Sanskrit, both classical and Vedic, may be of interest in this context. According to O Malley, “The 
great majority of the people speak Oriya or as it is sometimes called Odri or Utkali, the language of Odra 
or Utkala, both of which are ancient names for the country Now called Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari 
and Assamese forms one of the four speeches which together make up the eastern group of Indo- Aryan 
Language. Its grammatical construction closely resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advan tage 
over Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. x x x. The Oriya verbal system is at 
once simple and complete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and built 
on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable 
for the very complete set of verbal nouns, present, past and future. When an Oriya wishes to express the 
idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the initiative, he simply takes the appropriate verbal 
noyn and declines it in the case which the meaning necessarily requires. As every infinitive must be some 
oblique case of a verbal noun, it follows that Oriya grammar does not know the so called infinitive mode 
at all. In this respect, Oriya is in an older stage of grammatical development than even classical Sanskrit, 
and, among Indo-Aryan Languages, can only be compared with the ancient Sanskrit spoken in the Vedic 
times. .....” [L.S.S. O'Malley, Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers, (Cuttack), Second Edition by E.R.J.R. 
Cousins, { 1.C.S.), 1933.p-47-50]. [Annexure —XVI]. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterjee observes, “Of the three speeches Oriya, Bengali and Assamese, Oriya has 
preserved a great many archaic features, in both grammar and pronunciation, and it may be said 
without travesty of linguistic truth that Oriya is the eldest of the three sisters, when we consider the 
archaic character of the language” [1. Indian Historical Quarterly Vol-XXI, 1947, P-337. and 2. 
Artaballabha Mahanti Memorial Lectures: The people, Language and Culture of Orissa). 


The given family tree [Annexure —XVIi] not only demonstrates the points of split, but also gives 
the changes responsible for the split. It shows that Odia branched off from the parent language before 
Bengali and Assamese were separated from what was known as the Eastern group. [Pattanayak, D.P.: A 
Controlled Historical Reconstruction of Oriya, Assamese, Bengali and Hindi, Mouton, The Hague, 1968]. 


The earliest written evidence about Odias as the inhabitants of the Kalinga janapada has been found 
in the Sanskrit grammarian Panini’s Ashtadhyayi. But the most ancient evidence relating to the existence of 
Odia language or the ancient Udra bibhasa (Udra being an ancient name of Kalinga which is known as 
Odisha in the present day) is available in Natya Shastra by Bharatamuni (4® century B.C.). Asoka’s military 
campaign against Kalinga was one of the bloodiest in Mauryan history on account of the fearless and heroic 
resistance offered by the people of Kalinga to the mighty armies of the expanding Mauryan Empire. The 
maritime history of Odisha began before 350 BC. The people of this region of eastern india along the coast 
of the Kalinga Sagar (Now the Bay of Bengal) sailed up and down the Indian coast, and travelled to the 
western world, Africa and Indo-China and throughout Southeast Asia including Sri Lanka. Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri rock shelters are the proof of Odia literature and culture of 1* century B.C. Udra or Odia language 
was used in the eastern parts of India. The scripts used in the Hatigumpha inscription are the written form 
of Udra Bibhasa. The inscription of Kharavela is accepted as the ancient script of Odia. 


Reference could also be made to Asoka’s royal command inscribed on stone in prose. Till now, 
150 Ashokan rock inscriptions have been discovered at 47 different places of the Indian sub-continent 
most of which have been written in the Brahmi script and PAli language. The name Pali was colried 
according to the English pronunciation of Sanskrit or Odia word, Palli (Village). Even today, Odia language 
is still termed as Palli bhasha in the rural areas of Odisha. This Palli language has taken different forms 
in its long years of use in different places influenced by the localized diction of the native Speakers. So 
there are significant differences among the scripts and the words used in Ashoka’s inscriptions 
discovered from different places such as Magadha, Kalinga, and western India, etc. Inscriptions found 
at Toshali (Dhauli) and Samapa (Jaugada) are significantly different from other inscriptions not only 
from a subjective point of view but also as far as their language is concerned. So the historians named 
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both the inscriptions of Ashok as Separate Kallnga Rock Edicts. A developed form of this language as 
well as its script has been found in the Hatigumpha inscription. 


The French scholar S. Sylvan Levi, by analyzing some of the words like ‘kichhi’ (something), ‘tini’ 
(three), ‘pachha’ or pichha (back), ‘panatl’ or pananat! (great grandson), ‘drachmae’ or declaim (looking), 
‘alibi’ or lipi (script) and ‘lieu’ or nahebu (won't be) of Dhaull Inscription,/anal’ (Achaia) ‘hidalgo’ (halogen) 
of Jaugada inscription from a linguistic point of view, has established that Pali is the language used in 
Ashokan inscriptions and thereafter. Taking In to account the accent the Hatigumpha inscriptions, it is 
evident that this is written in a Pali in post-Brahami script. The famous German linguist, Professor 
Herman Oldenburg mentioned that Pall was the original language of Orissa. [Oldenburg Herman, the 
Vinaya Pitaka (P.T.S.), Vol.1, Introduction, P-LIt, LIV-LV] [Annexure-XVIII]. This was made possible because 
a developed language existed in the pre-Ashokan era. His view has been accepted by H.Luder, Other 
French linguist, Pruji Luxi, Other Swedish linguist, Sten Konow. The Buddhist scholar Karn and German 
scholar Otto Franke [Pali and Sanskrit, P-138] have endorsed his view. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar rejected it as 
the language of Magadha. Ulnur has argued convincingly in his book “Introduction to Prakrit” of Page 
66. That it was the language of Kalinga. 


According to John Boulton, “The development of Orlya colloquial deriving, | believe from a fusion 
of Pali with elements from Aboriginal and Dravidian languages, spoken by earlier inhabitants of Bengal 
and Orissa. (Boulton, John. Eassays on Orlya Literature, Kolkata, 2003, P-181]. 


The developmental history of Indo- Aryan languages has the following Old Indo- Aryan (OIA), 
Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) and New Indo- Aryan (NIA). Some of the features of these sub-groups have 
been identified by scholars who have discussed the development of individual languages. Dr. G.N. Das 
in his article “History of Oriya language” (Comprehensive History and Culture of Orissa.Vol.1, Part- (I, 
Edited by P. K. Mishra, Kaveri Books, New Delhi, India; 2006, pp-561-572) has brought the story of Odia 
language upto 1500 A.D. The first reference to Odia language occurs in the Bharata’s Natyasastra (4 
Century B.C.). The story of the development of prose and poetry in Odia language about which 
information is provided by inscriptions and copper plate grants is a fascinating one. Prof. Das has given 
a comprehensive statement about the development of Odia, an NIA language from OIA. “History of 
Oriya language” (Comprehensive History and Culture of Orissa.Vol.1, Part- Il, Edited by P. K. Mishra, 
Kaveri Books, New Delhi, India; 2006, pp-569-573) [Annexure — XIX] 


To conclude the above discussion, Odia language presents some unique features, which are 
listed bellow: 


1. It is not an offshoot only of Sanskrit but also of Prakrit. It has been influenced by both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. 
2. Its structural grammar is different from that of Sanskrit. 


3. Since the Prakrit influence is predominant, it has only six vowels. In Sanskrit ‘a’, ‘a’ are different 
in duration whereas in Odia, they are qualitatively different. It has lost the short-long vowel 
distintion. For example- Bhai > GAaii, Dina> Diina etc. 


4. In Odia, the diphthongs ‘Ai’ and ‘Au’ have been broken into vowels each. For example- daiba has 
become daiiba, mouna has become mauuna, chaitra has become chaiita etc. 


5. The three “S$” dental, palatal and retrofiexes have merged into one dental “S*. For example — sara 
(cream) > Sara (an arrow), maga (mosquito)> masa (rat) or have become sara, Shara, masha, mushha. 


The two “J”s have become one. For example- jiiba (animal)> jiba (will go). “ya”, “wa” have been 
added later. The retroflex series consonats are Dravidian contributions to Odia. The development 
of “ru” has been “ri!” in Bengali, “ru” in’ Odia and “ar” in Bundelkhandi Hindi. For example- 
Krushna in Odia, Krishna in Bengali and Karsn in Bundelkhandi Hindi. 
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In Odia, stress is laid on the syllable of a word; hence it is different in accent. 


7. Case inflections in Odia are different. The number of cases in Sanskrit language is eight. But Odia 
has three: A - Nominative case or direct case, B-Objective case, C- Oblique or genitive case. 


8. A morph mine (mA) is used to indicate plurality form only for human. As stated by G.A. Grierson 
and Dr. S.K. Chatterjee, It is unique in Odia. 


For example - Pilamane (children), manigamane (men), mahijamane (women), jhiamane (girls), 
debatimane (gods) etc. but it is not used in case of other animate and inaminate plurality forms 
like gachhamane (trees), panimane(water), taramane (stars). These words are incorrect; the 
correct words are gachhagugika (trees), pani (waters), taragugika (stars). 


9. Odia has a natural gender but has no grammatical gender. 


10. Odia has inclusive exclusive pronouns such as “ame Jibu” (inclusive pronoun) “ame jiba” (exclusive 
pronoun) including the listener. This is a unique feature of Odia. 


The Odia Script 


The Odia script developed from the Kalinga script, one of the many descendants of the Brahmi 
script of ancient india. [Rajaguru, S. N., Odia Lipira Kramabikash, Odisha Sahitya Akademi, Page - 2] 
The earliest known inscription in the Odia language, in the Kalinga script, dates from the 10" century 
A.D. Odia script has undergone several transformations. They are broadly: Transitional Odia, Proto 
Odia, Kutila script, and Gupta scripts [Les Langues écrites Du Monde: Relevé Du Degré Et. Des Modes 
D'utilisation. Presses Université Laval. 1978. pp. 389. ISBN 978-2-7637-7186-1). 


The earliest settlers of Odisha were primitive hill tribes. At the rock shelters of Bikramkhol, 
Ushakothi, Ullafgad, Gudahandi, Jogimatha (Odisha} humans lived throughout the Upper Paleolithic 
age, revealing cave paintings dating to 7000 BC; these regions also exhibit many vertebrate fossil 
remains and paleolithic tools. Chert, jasper and quartzite were often used by humans during this 
period. More than 5775 cave paintings dating for 20,000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. have been found in 55 caves in 
Odisha. [Annexure —XX]. 


Odisha is the only state, in which three types of Brhami script have been discovered: Pre-Brhmi, 
Brahmi and Post-Brahmi. The Indian script ‘o’ [tha] discovered in the Yogimatha rock painting of Nuapada 
dating 2000 B.C is the ancient form of Indian script. It is the first glimpse of the possible origin of the Odia 
language and script. [Prusty, S. K., Comprehensive Criticism of Odia Language and Literature, A.K. Mishra, 
Cuttack; 2007, pp-2-9]. Vikramkhol, a cave, contains pre-historic, undeciphered pictographic inscriptions. 
The inscription shows that an iron chisel was not used to carve it. Some of the letters are partly cut and 
partly painted, while some letters are only in paint and it was the method regularly employed during the 
period when Brahmi inscriptions were common. The colour of the paint is red ochre. 


An examination of the letters, which at first sight gives the impression of having Brahmi forms, 
shows that the writing was a mixture of Brahmi script and a developed type of the Mohenjodaro script. 
The Vikramkhol Inscription supplies a link between the Mohenjodaro script and Brahmi script and dates 
to 1500 B.C. [Jayaswal K.P., The Vikramkhol inscription: “The Indian Antiquary”, Vol - LXII, 1933, P— 58 — 60; 
Orissa District Gazetteers, Sambal/pur, Government of Orissa -1971,p-551-554]. [Annexure -)0(1]. 


The script inthe Ashokan edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada and the inscriptions of Kharavela in Hatigumpha 
of Khandagiri afford the first glimpse of the early stage of the development of Odia {anguage and script. 
From a linguistic perspective, words used in the Hatigumpha inscriptions are similar in many ways to 
modern Odia and are essentially different from the language of the Ashokan edicts. The Hétigumpha 
inscriptions, which are in Pali, are perhaps the only evidence of stone inscriptions in Pali. 
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There are noticeable similarities between Odia and Thal scripts, which provide clues about Kalinga 
traders who travelled to south Asian countrles, leaving an influence of the Odia script on the Thai 
script. [“Odia alphabet,pronunciation and language”. Omnliglot.com). 


The Tibetan script was taken from Odisha In the 7" century A.D. by Tibetan lamas. {Mahapatra. K, 
Oriya Lipi O Bhasa (Odia), Grantha Mandir, Cuttack, 1977, p-155-162]. [Annexure —XXI1] 


The curved appearance of the Odia script is a result of the practice of writing on palm leaves with 
an iron stylus, which has a tendency to tear the leaves when straight lines are drawn. [Appendix — 
Odiya Script : Pamleaf Manuscript] 


Odia is a syllabic alphabet whereln all consonants have an inherent a - vowel. Diacritica! marks 
are used to change the form of the inherent a- vowel. Vowels are the nucleus of a syllable. They are 
written as independent letters. Conjunct consonants with a -vowels form a syllable. 


“At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and it takes a second look to notice that 
there is something inside each.” [G.A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Part-V, 1903]. 


(Development of Odia script from 3’ Century B.C. to the present time is given in [Annexure- 
XXIII, XXIV & Appendix - Odia Script]. 


Hiuen Tsang (642 A.D) observed how Buddhist viharas and Brahminic temples flourished side by 
side. And although royal inscriptions of this time were in Sanskrit, the most commonly spoken language 
was not, sanskrit, and according to Hiuven Tsang, appeared to be quite distinct from the language of 
Central India, and may have been the precursor of modern-day Odia. 


Odia Script in the Inscription: 


1. Jaugada Inscription (3'“ Century B.C.) 


Sentence-Debana piye hebam aha samapayam mhamata4 13j bachanika batabiya am kichhi dakhami 
hakam Tami (chha) mi hakam (Kim) ti kamana... 


Odia Words: dakhami(looking), manisha(man), athha(eight), rajina(king), bahmuna (brahamin), 
sineha( love), sahasa( thousand), mita(friend), hoiti( have), aja(today), ei( its), osadha(medicine), 
‘kichhi’ (something),’ tint’ (three), ‘pachha’ or pichha (back), ‘panati’ or pananati (great grandson), 
‘alibi’ or lipi (script), ‘lieu’ or nahebu (won’t be), ‘anal’ (achaia) ‘hidalogo’ (halogen), budha 
(oldman), badhi (large), tamb3 (copper), pani (vagitable), se (he), hati (elephant), siri (sri), puta 
(son), kale (do), sata (truth), nilathay (nothing) etc. 

{The Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1880, P-379ff, The Indian Antiquary. Vol.XIX, P-82ff] 

2. Hatigumpha Inscription (1* Century B.C.) 


Sentence- Airé a maharajéna mahaméghavahanéna cétaraja vasa n vadhanéna pasatha 
subhalakhaléna caturantalumhana guna’upénéta kalingadhipatina siri kharavéléna... 


Odia Words: luthita (ଲୁଠିତ), $୮ (ସିରି), ନandarasa (ପନ୍ଦରସ), lekha-rupa-ganana-babahara (ଲେଖ-ରୁପ- 
ଗଣନା-ବ୍ୟବହାର), aba (ସବ), jobarajarm (ଜୋବରାକଂ ), ନଧisa (ପୁରିସ), juge (ଜକୁଗେ), maharsଞୁa (ମହାରାଜା), 
padhamebsta (ପଧମେବାତ), bhata (ବିହତ), ଅopura (ଗୋପୁର), pakara (ପକାର), ‰aାଉ ( ସିତଳ), de (ଦୃତିୟେ), 
pachima (ପଛିମ), disam (ଦିସଂ), bahulam (ବହୁଳଂ), dandam (ଦଂଡଂ), path3 (ପଠା), tatiye (ତତିୟ ), ata (ନତ), 
a (ଗିତ), ba (ବାଦିତ), cabuthe (ଚବୁଠେ), ratana (ରତନ), rathika (ରଠିକ), bhojake (ଭୋଜକେ), pade 
(ପାଦେ), panchame (ପଂଚମେ), basa (ତିବସ), sata (ସତ), tamasuliy3a (ତମସୁଲିୟା), ba (ବାଟ), pa (ପଣାଳିଂ ), 
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kara (କର), bana (ବଣଂ), satamarm (ସତମଂ), gharini (ରରିଣି), bati (ବତି), ada (ପଦ), purnna (ପୁଂନ), kama 
(କଂମ), na (ସେନ), bଥhane (ବାହନେ), radha (ର), ghara (ଘର), ba (ବାସ), paribasena (ପରିବସେନ), 
gahana (ଗହନ), bamhanana (ବଂହଣାନ), ¡3 (ଜାତି), ମଞାଖ (ରାଜା), samnibasam (ସଂନିବାସଂ), amhatisaya 
(ଅଠତିସାୟ), ଏasame (ଦସମେ), eଞିଘaame ( ଏକାଦସମେ), mani (ମଣି), ratanani (ରତନାନି), hathi (ହାଥ), 
brasame (ବାରସମେ), pଞde (ପାଦେ), abhuta (ଅଭୁତ), naba (ନବ), terasame (ତେରସମେ), caka (ଚକ), pabate 
(ପବଚେ), pujanurata (ପୁଜାନୁରତ), dha (ଦେହ), tapasi (ତପସି), aka (ଅନେକ), jojanahi (ଜୋଜନାହି), chatura 
(ଚତୁର), gabhe (ଗଭେ), thambhe (2°ଭେ), patithapayati (ପତିଠାପୟତି), panatariya (ପାନତରିୟ), muriya (ମୁରିୟ), 
ଆଃ (କାଳ), choyathi (ଚୋୟଠି), bhikhu (ଭିଖୁ), sunata (ସୁଣତ), anubhabata (ଅନୁଭବତ), kalanani (କଲାଣାନି), 
guna (ଗୁଣ), bisesa (ବିସେସ), ଧsala (କୁସଳ), pujaka (ପୁଜକ), caki (ଚକି), bahini (ବାହିନି), ala (ବଳ), dhura 
(ଧୁର), guta (ଗୁତ), etc. [Epigraphica Indica Vol. XX, 1929-30]. 

Udayagiri and Khandagiri Manchapuri Caves Inscription (1* Century A.D.) 

Sentence-Airasa Mahdgrajasa Kalingadhipatino. Mahameghavahanasa Kudeparisanolena... 
Odia Words: All are ancient Odia. 

Maharaja Ganabhadra Bhadrakali Inscription (3 Century A.D.) 


Sentence-Sidham maharaj siri gana udasa mulajape deba 3 Jana (a) dhabana 80 mahakulapati 
ayaya agisamenka panideb... [Epigraphica Indica Vol. XXIX, Vol-XXIH]. 


Sitabinjhi Inscription (4* Century A.D.) 
Sentence-Purudhasa chhichha maruta... 
Odia Words: All are Odia words. [J.A.H.R.S.XIXpp-191f, LH.Q. XXVIII pp-227-28] 
Ravanachaya Inscription (5® Century A.D.) 
Sentence-Maharaj shiri disabhanja 
Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
(Panigrahi, K.C.: Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, P-217) 
State museum lion Inscription (6 Century A.D.) 
Sentence-Siri sihanbandha.... 
Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
Dharmaraj-!l of Sailodbhavi King Nibina Inscription (8® Century A.D.) 


Sentence- Pachhima disehi trikuta jodapadadi banarai balika bankasidha banarai, ittara dishahi 
trikuta. Panisakha trimani badhibani... 


Sub-Sentence- Puba disahi kholada... 


Odia Words: pachhima (west), purba (east), dakshina (south), utara (north), gadi (pond), pani 
(water), disa (direction), banarai (group of jungle), bada (fence), banarai (jungle) etc. 


{Inscriptions of Orissa Vol-1, P-207, Epigraphica Indica Vol. XXI, p- 34-41) 
Bajrahasta Dev’s Paralakhemundi Inscription (9 Century A.D.) 


Sentence- Omm rajarani odabisai bidagadha telasi gamaida nandanodaya tasta sahasa dinahomndi 
milanta dina... 


Odia Words: All are Odia words. {Inscriptions of Orissa Vol-N, P-169-70) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Soro’s Gandibeda Jain Inscription (10* Century A.D.) 
Sentence-Deba kahi vagati karuna. Achhanti vo kum3rasena. 
Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
(Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol-Il, No-2,P-21}) 
Urjam fnscription (11* Century A.D.) 


Sentence-Swasti samaramu khanekaripudarpapa mardana vujabala parakrama ganganwayana- 
balambana stamba sririmada anantabarmadeba bijayardjya sambastsara 16 tulamasa suklapakshya 
dina panchami ... 


Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
Rajara} Dav Lingraj Temple Inscription (12* Century A.D.) 


Sentence-Swasti saka 1094srimadarAajaraj dev ra prabadhamana bijayarajya sambat 4 dhanu krushna 
9 somabadre sri uttareswaradebara kshyetra tapobana sthane dipadina... tapodhana saikaradha(ka) 
rajaguru... aropada gramiya sadhu prajan3yaka.. 


Odia Words: All are Odia words. (Inscriptions of Orissa Vol-ili, Part-2, P-309) 
Anangabhimadev’s Jagannatha Temple Inscription (13® Century A.D.) 


Sentence-Sidham swasti sakabda1(14)7 swasti sri anangavimadebasya praba (rdhamana) bijaya 
raje sambat srahi 15 asagha sukla gurubdare srikarana surusenapatinka vumi data sripurusottama 
deba kui nibedya caula dahi... 


Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
Narasingha Dev-IV Jajpur siddheswara temple Inscription (14* Century A.D.) 


Sentence- Bira sri narasinghadebanka bije samathu 19 srahi kakada kishna 14chandrabare chatudige 
danda pariksha puruba digadanda nayaka nandikeswara sani... 


Odia Words: Bijeraje (victorious king), kakada (cancer), kisna (Krushna), danda (punishment), 
bhaga (sear), anumate (permission), dana (donation), abadana (contribution), puruba (east), loka 
(people) etc... 


[Epigraphica indica Vol. XXIX, P-IV, Oct1951,p-106-108] 
Nrusinghanath temple Inscription (14® Century A.D.) 


Sentence- Om nama Sri nisangha Xx xX Xx Swasti sri unasi nama sambasthare chaitra purnima suka 
pakshye hasta nakshatre x x x deba|adebaraja nasingha tirthe gondamardan parbate birala 
narasingha Natha swaminka srideuja tolaila x x x 


Odia Words: Al! are Odia words. (Sambaipur District Gazetter). 
Kapilendra Dev Jayabijaya Inscription (15*® Century A.D.) 


Sentence-xox mudale srigurusotamadebanka deula dware lekhana kariba ambhara odisha rajyara 
lona-(salt}) kaudi sujaka (tax) nyarja chhadili chhadili chhadili eha raja hoi je langhai se sri jagannatha 
debanku droha karai. 

Odia Words: All are Odia words. 

King Prataprudra Dev Jagannath Temple Inscription (16® Century A.D.) 


Sentence-xxxxx budhabare abadhdrita ainga pramane badaThakuranka gitagobinda thakura 
vogabele e nata hoiba sanjadhupa sarilatharu badasinghara prijante e nita hoiba... 


Odia Words: All are Odia words. 
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After the 6* century A.D. ... Known as Boudha Gana o Doha or Charyagitika or Ascharya Caryacharya 
were being substantially written in Odia on palm leaves, which changed the form of the Daa script and 
gradually it took a rounded shape. This can be found in the inscriptions made after the 7" century A.D. 


The Developmental history of Odia script in inscriptions from Dhauli and Jaugada in 3" Century 
B.C. till 16® Century A.D. is given in the [Annexure-XXV] 


Odia Script in Palm-leaf Manuscripi: 


In ancient India, various materials like stone and copper plates, wooden plates, palm leaves, 
birch-bark, ivory plates and animal skins were used for writing. The most rare and valuable works on 
literature, art, science and technology were written on these materials. Official documents, 
archaeological designs and diagrams and such other types of work were also written on the materials 
mentioned above. So, a large number of collections of manuscripts on birch-bark especially on palm 
leaves, are found everywhere in India. But palm leaves, plentifully available in the coasta! regions, 
were used for purposes of writing. In case of Odisha palm leaves are for used as writing surfaces even 
today. Palm leaves are now used for engraving and painting by artists, preparing horoscopes of newborn 
babies and writing invitation on Social and religious functions in Odisha. 


Odisha is exceedingly rich, since ancient times, in exquisite and excellent palm leaf manuscripts. 
Even now hundreds of thousands palm leaf manuscripts are in the private possession of brahmins, 
zamindars, eminent persons living in rural area. The palm-leaf manuscripts, now found in the collections 
of museums, private institutions and individuals, amply testify to the exuberance and efflorescence 
of this great tradition from about 10 century A.D., as is evident from the epigraphic reference to Odia 
language and Kutila script found in an inscribed sculpture of the Jaina monk Kumarasena, discovered 
from Gandibedha in Balasore (now Bhadrak) district. They form a treasure house of wisdom and 
knowledge on different aspects of Odishan history, culture and its rich artistic and architectural legacy. 


During the 19 century A.D., European scholars studied Odia palm-leaf manuscript collections 
with great interest. Rev J. Long published the first research article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and subsequently, scholars like Col. Makenji, Sir John Beames, the then Collector of Balasore, 
R. L. Mitra, M. M. Chakravarti, H. P. Shastri and Prof. Macdonnel and many others contributed significantly 
to the study of and research on the palm leaf manuscript tradition of Odisha. 


In the area of indian philosophy, Odia palm-leaf writers have carved a permanent niche for 
themselves. Since the advent of Buddhism, philosophers like Dharmakirti, Indrabhuti, Laxmikara, Kavi 
Dindima Jivadevacharya, Acharya Narsimha Vajpeyi, Gaudiya philosopher Baldeva Vidyabhusan etc. 
have contributed immensely to this field of study. Odia dictionaries that were compiled in Odisha, 
such as Trikanda Sesha and Haravali of Purusottama Dev and Medini Kosha of Medini Kara, received 
wide recognition in India since the early medieval times. 


Pre-puranic palm-leaf manuscripts are found in plenty in almost every Odia house. Some 
manuscripts of the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda have been brought from Midnapur, which was then 
a part of Odisha. The script of these manuscripts is Odia written by Odia pundits. 


Pandit D. N. Bhattacharya, an erudite scholar of Bengal, discovered a complete set of manuscripts 
of the Atharva Veda of the Pippalada Sakha from Jagannathpur in the district of Puri, which was not 
available in any other part of India. Only few kandas of this unique Vedic work have been published so 
far. There are a number of these manuscripts in Odisha containing different archas (chapters). There 
are three manuscripts containing Sayana’s bhasya on the Kanvasarnhit3. 


| Odisha was a popular centre of Tantric cults from the 6® century A.D. Baladeva Rath and Gaurahari 
Parichha, etc. contributed enormously to the Odia literary culture of this epoch. Their activities inspired 
a number of followers to compose creative works in the field of art and literature. 
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Besides Odia epics and kavyas, a few poetic compositions having historical value like Jagannath 
Charitamruta and Bhaktamala, copies of The Vedas, texts on tantra, dharmashastra, jyotisha, vyakarana, 
prosody and alankara etc. have enriched the manuscript legacy of Odisha. They have been written in 
Sanskrit in Odia scripts. 


Charles Fabri remarks that those who carved the masterpieces of sculpture in the 9, 10" and 11" 
century A.D. must have also been able to carve lovely pictures on their palm leaf manuscripts. However, 
we find lively specimens from 15 century A.D. onwards, as reported by Prof. Ganguly. Thus, the 
history of the incised drawings on palm-leaf manuscripts goes back to a definite datum line. Differences 
between stylus-incised line -drawings and coloured paintings are enormous. They seem to belong to 
two worlds, even if one recognizes the elements of hlieratic drawings, the ready-made formula for 
eyes, hands, lips etc. of the line drawings belng re-employed as a basis for paintings. 


The Odia poets have experimented with the use of music in traditional Odia lyrics. This indicates 
that music was prevalent in the country prior to Jayadeva. From the style of collection of this text, it is 
believed that Southern Odisha and Puri were the main centres of this musical culture, where regular 
musical performances along with textual discussions were being held. From the days of Bharatmuni, 
Odisha had a special style of music. The Natya Shastra of Bharat has given special importance to the 
Udra style of music. It is pity that old Sanskrlt texts dealing with music are not available in Odisha. Such 
texts generally belong to late medleva! times. They Include Samgita Kaumudi (15 C A.D), 
Gitaprakash(1565), Sangeeta Muktaball (1590), Sangeeta Kalpalata(1635) Sangeetarnaba 
Chandrika(1689), Natyamanorama(1697), Abhinaya Chandrika(17*® C A.D.) and Sangeeta 
Narayana(1718} etc. 


Odisha, the land of temples and shrines, has also a rich tradition of palm-leaf manuscript art. 
However, only a few texts are now avallable, among which Bhuvana-pradipa occupies a conspicuous 
place. N. K. Bose refers to some of the palm leaf manuscripts and says that they are written with an iron 
stylus. In Bhuvana-pradipa we find description of temples, altars, and similar structure. There is no 
reference to secular architecture. Hence the word Bhuvana-pradipa may be taken to mean the lamp 
which sheds light on the features of the abode of the Gods. 


The manuscript section of OdIsha museum comprises twenty-seven sections like Veda, tantra, 
darsana, historical records, silpa Sastra, abhidhana, ayurveda, etc. It has palm leaf, bamboo teaf, ivory 
manuscripts, bhurja bark, kumbhi bark manuscripts, garland-shaped, fans-haped, fish-shaped, sword- 
shaped, rat and parrot-shaped varieties of manuscripts, and different types of stylus. 


Etching and painting on palm leaves Is a very anclent art of Odisha. The origin of this art form 
marked the beginning of dissemination of written verslons. It is, therefore, part of our literary tradition. 
With the munificence of Odishan rulers, Illustrated manuscripts reached a height of excellence, 
vindicating the name of the state Utkal, which means “land of artistic excellence”. Even to this day, the 
glorious tradition thrives in the works of artisans of Odisha. 


* 
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PRE-HISTORY OF ODISHA 


Oudisha has the largest number of pre-historic sites. Lots of early Paleolithic, 
middle Paleolithic and Upper Paleolithic stone implements have been found 
in thes sites. Similar sites of copper Bronze Age and Iron Age have also been 
discovered. [Annexure —XXV1]. 


Since prehistoric days the land of Odisha has been inhabited by various people. Several pre- 
historic sites and rock shelters have been excavated in Odisha such as Kaliakata of Angul, Kuchai and 
Kuliana of Mayurbhanj, Vikramkhol of Jharsuguda, Gudahandi of Kalahandi, Yogimath of Nuapada, 
Ushakothi of Sambalpur, Similikho! of Bargarh etc... Humans lived here throughout the upper paleolithic 
{20,000 to 10,000 B.C.), revealing cave paintings dating to ca. 7000 BC. These regions also exhibit many 
vertebrate fossil remains and paleolithic tools. Chert, jasper and quartzite were often used by humans 
during this period. The occurrence of Stone Age implement in Odisha was first reported by V. Ball in 
1876. Four important tools of the early Stone Age facies that Ball recovered were from Dhenkanal, 
Kudabaga, Harichandanpur and Kaliakata. [Annexure —XXVII]. Systematic research on the pre-history 
of Odisha began only when P. Acharya and E. C.Worman discovered the famous lower palaeolithic sites 
at Kuliana in Mayurbhanj, in 1939. Later, the state was surveyed scientifically by Acharya, Bose and Sen 
(1948), and Mohapatra (1959, 1960, 1961). 


Stone Age Culture [15th to 2nd Millennium BC] 


Archaeological records relating to Odisha reveal the presence of the primates in its various 
districts during the Pleistocene phase. Pleistocene is being documented in Ansakira, Kuliana, Kuchei, 
Kamarpal, Koilisuta, Kamata, Kalabadia, Kendudhia, Ghantasila, Domuhani, Nuabedha, Pratappur, 
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Pariakoli, Barsol, Baripada, Bangiriposi, Bisoi, Budhamara, Mendhakhai, Mundabani, Bijatala, Sandim 
of Mayurbhanj District; Palalahada, Talcher, Parjanga, Kankili, Khagaprasada, Kulei, Tikarapada, 
Dhenkanal, Valitundi, Bhimakanda, Meramanduli, Muchuri, Gandia, Hindola, Harichandanpur and 
Kaliakata of Dhenkanal District; Jangra, Bisalburi, Satakuta and lbb river basin of Sundargarh District; 
Kudabaga, Gedasambar and Anga river basin of Sambalpur District, Kharligarh, Manumunda and Tel 
river basin of Bolangir District; Bhubaneswar of Khurda District; Moter river basin in Dharamgarh region 
of Kalahandi District.[R.P.Prusty, 1992, Paleolithic Vestiges from Kalahandi, Odisha Historical Research 
Journal, XXXVl, no.1-5, pp.55-66, Odisha State Museum, BBSR]. 


The Middle Paleolithic age is being documented in Bahalada, Barsol, Bisoi, Bijatala, Kandalia, 
Rairangapur of Mayurbhanj District; Harichandanpur of Dhenkanal District; Khadiakuddar, Kuradhi, 
Khuntagan, Jagannathposa, Jhirapani, Tumkelaghata, Bishra, Bonai, Bisalburi, Bhanjagarh and 
Haludunguri of Sundargarh District; Champua, Jagannathpur, Patna, Ramla of Keonjhar District, Amapali 
and Jampadara of Bolangir District, Udayagiri of Khurda District, Jaugarh of Ganjam District. 


The Upper Paleolithic age is being documented in Bisoi, Badra, Bijatala, Badra, Manda and 
RairangaPur of Mayurbhanj District; Kaniha of Dhenkanal District; Burla of Sambalpur District, Danguaposi 
and Patna of Keonjhar District; Haladipali, Khari, Ghatakaenla and Manumunda of Bolangir District; 
Bhubaneswar of Khurda District; Gudahandi and Chilapa of Kalahandi District. [Nabin K. Sahu, 1977, Odia 
Jatira Itihas, P-37-40, The Orissa State Bureau of Textbook Preparation and Production, Bhubaneswar] 


Similarly mesolithic and neolithic historical records are evident in Ansakira, Ambadali Sashana, 
Indipur, Bharachandabila, Kaptipada, Kuchei, Khama, Khiching, Chitrada, Janjapal, Jayapur, Dakura, 
Dahikutha, Sashana, NaraharipurSashana, Pratap pur, Basipitha, Baidipur, Banaibala, Madhupura, Manda, 
Muruda, Radiabindha and Haripur of Mayurbhanja District, Kaniha, Harichandan Pur, Boenda, Anugul, 
and Saradapur of Dhenkanal District, Jangra and Ib river basin of Sundragarh District, Lasa, Redhakhol, 
Sarsara, Jira and Anga river basin of Sambalpur District, Jampadara, Amapali, Haladipali Manumunda 
and Madavati of Bolangir District, Bhubaneswar of Khurda District, Silpa, Rupraroad and Tel river basin 
of Katahandi District. Bijadongar, Koradongar [Junagarh], Gudahandi, Bicchakhaman, Budigarh, 
Chandrasagarnala, Karlapada, Bhaludongar, Chilpa, Habaspur, Belkhandi, Jamugudapadar, Dongargarh, 
Asurgarh, Phurlijharan, Ghantmal, Kuttrukhamar, Jampadar, Pipalnala, Godang, Budipadar, 
Mahimapadia, Nehena, Penjorani, Yogimath etc. in Odisha. The finds include hand axes, cleavers, 
pebble tools (chopper-chopping), blades, flakes, celts, ring stones, microlithics, coarse pottery, grooving 
marks, cave art (painting and carving) etc. 


Prehistoric paintings in Gudahandi in Kalahandi show a well-advanced human settlement in the 
region. World’s largest size celts (axe) of the later Stone Age culture have been recovered from 
Chandrasagarnala in Kalahandi. [P.Mohanty, B. Mishra, Op. Cit, 2001, p.47 ] This is the largest stone Axe 


of the world measuring 47 cm and weighing 2.5 kg, which shows very sophisticated workmanship. 
[Annexure OVI]. 


Copper —Bronze Age (6000 BC to 1000 BC} 


Archaeological evidences are found at Khiching, Baghada, Bamanghati, Panchapidha and Khetra 
of Mayurbhanja District, Dunria of Dhenkanal District, Jamugudapadar, Chandrasagarnala, Urlukupagarh, 
Budigarh (M. Rampur), Bhimkela — Asurgarh, Kholigarh etc. in Kalahandi.The finds include celts, ring 
stones, microlithic, colourful and sophisticated ceramic, graffitis / signs / alphabet (Harappan and 
Megalithic), copper items, gold articles, high tin bronze objects, precious and semi ~ precious stone 
beads, terracotta figurines, house foundations, spindles — whorls, weight stones, and mud bricks. A 
large number of copper handaxes found from Khiching, Baghada, Bamanghati, Panchapidha and Khetra 
of Mayurbhanja District, Dunria of Dhenkanal District. These double-edged, mostly used in war. 


Mahanadi, Brahamni, Baitarani and Te! river civilizations throw li 
in Kalahandi, Balangir, Koraput (KBK), Keon 
being explored. [“A Tale of Tel Valley Civiliza 


। ght on a great civilization flourishing 
jhar, Dhenkanal and Cuttack regions in the past. This is 
tion uncovered”. The New Indian Express.2010-10-21] The 
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archaeological wealth discovered from Tel Valley suggests that an urbanized and cultured people 
inhabited this landmass around 2000 years ago. [P. Mohanty, B. Mishra, Op. Cit,2000; C.R. Mishra, S. 
Pradhan, op. cit. 1989-1990, Infra, F.N.79]. 


New Excavation at Asurabandha 


An archaeological excavation has taken place in January and February 2013 at Asurabandha (Harirajpur) 
near Jatani in Odisha. The finds of the excavation include broken potteries, carbon, earthen pots, agricultural 
stone implements, animals’ bones, flooring of houses, remains of hearths. A human skeleton, claimed to 
be 4000 years old, has been found at the spot. It awaits DNA and carbon testing for purpose of dating it. It is 
further found that there was a human habitation on high ground surrounded by marshy land. The inhabitants 
did not know the use of iron and used stone Implements. It is supposed to be the evidence of the chalcolithic 
age in Odisha. It has been suggested that Sisupalgarh developed 1000 years after of this civilization. 


Iron Age / Megalithic (1000 BC to 700 BC} 


The largest megalithic cemetery is found on the bank of the Tel river at Bileikani in Kalahandi. 
Menhirs and stone circles of the megalithic Iron Age are found at Bhairavapada (Junagarh), Ruppangudi, 
Sagada, Bileikani, Themra, Bhawanipatna etc. An iron smelting zones and a cemeteries lying close to the 
settlement are found in some of the above sites, which have yielded iron tools of war and peace, slages, 
ceramics, Terra-cottas, firebaked bricks, furnaces, semiprecious stone beads and micro beads. At the 
beginning of the early Iron Age is Kalahand! may be placed in the first millennium BC, in which black and 
red ware was the diagnostic pottery type. The next phase of the Iron Age represents an early history that 
was characterised by urbanization and technological breakthroughs besides voluminous trade, agriculture 
surplus and a heterogeneous social world. The material culture of the Iron Age found in Kalahandi included 
semi-precious beads, terracotta figurines, iron implements of war and peace, decorated and plain ceramic, 
burnt bricks, hopscotch (gaming items), spindle whorls, weight stones etc. 


Owing to its vast mineral resources, metallurgy developed quite naturally in ancient Odisha and 
may have been an additional factor in catapulting the region to considerable importance during the 
Iron Age. Iron tools were used in agricultural production, digging irrigation canals, stone-quarrying, 
cave excavation and later monumental architecture. Rice cultivation got a particular fillip and during 
the tron Age, irrigation works from Odisha spread to the regions of ancient Andhra and Tamil Nadu 
around 3008.C. [M.S. Randhawa: A history of agriculture In india, Vol. 1. New Delhi, Crop Resources in 
Odisha- Dr.G.C. Sengupta: Souvenir- 64th indian Science Congress, P-93] Odisha also became a major 
steel producing centre and steel beams were extensively used in its monumental temples. 


Pre-Historic sites 


There is evidence of pre-historic rock paintings in more than 55 caves and more than 5775 paintings 
near Bikramkhol, Ushakothi, Ullafgad, Godahandi, Jogimatha, etc in today’s Odisha.[Prabodh Kumar 
Mishra, Odia Jatira Itihas o Sanskruti, Part-2: Culture, 2008, Vidyapuri, Cuttack, P- 8}. The script found 
in the Bikramkhol rock painting is proto-brahmli as the noted historian K.P.Jaiswal has said. It is suggested 
that there pre-historic rock edicts of Odisha display a literary state. 


Ranipur-Jharial : Ranipur-Jharial is an important archeological site situated in the undivided Balangir 
district of Odisha. The site is located at a distance of 104 km from Balangir town and 35 km from 
Titilagarh. It consists of twin villages known as Ranipur and Jharial. It is known as Soma Tirtha in 
scriptures.The place combined a cross section of religious faiths like Saivism, Buddhism, and Tantrism. 
In the past, queens used to live at Ranipur and Jharial fort. The Somavanshi Keshari kings built many 
temples here that can be dated back to the 9th /10* century A.D. it is said that there were at least 200 
temples covering an area of about half a mile in length and a quarter of a mile in width. The largest 
stone temple is ‘Someswar Siva’, which stands on the banks of the river. It was constructed by 
Mattamayura Shaivacharya Gagana Siva, whose inscription can be found on the lintel of the temple. 
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Kaliakata : Kaliakata is a small village in Chhendipada, situated north-west of Angul town. It has pre- 
historic sites that were discovered by Valentine Ball in 1876. A recent investigation has revealed that 
the sites are very important for the study of pre-historic antiquities. 


Kuchai and Kuliana : Kuchai is a pre-historic site situated at a distance of 8 km north of Baripada. 
Excavations at Kuchai yielded some Neolithic possessions of man. Potteries found here indicate the 
development of a microlithic culture of the late stone age in this area. Several palaeolithic artifices 
have been found at Kuliana, which is situated at a distance of 18 km from Baripada. 


Vikramkhol : Vikramkhol is a cave containing pre-historic, undeciphered pictographic inscriptions. The 
cave is situated at a distance of 26 km to the west of Jnarusguda. The inscription is found in a natural rock- 
shelter. The rock is rough sandstone. The inscribed portion is about 35 feet by 7 feet. Some of the letters 
are sharply cut. It seems that an iron chisel was not used. Some of the letters are partly cut and partly 
painted, while some letters are only in paint and it was the method regularly employed during period of 
Brahmi inscription. The colour of the paint is red ochre. An examination of the letters, which at first sight 
give the impression of having Brahmi forms, shows that the writing was a mixture of Brahmi form and a 
developed type of the Mohenjodaro script.[Jayaswal K.P., The Vikramkhol Inscription: The Indian 
Antiquary, VolLXIl, 1933,P-58-60, Orissa District Gazetteers, Sambalpur, Govt. of Orissa-197 1,p-551-554]. 


Gudahandi : Gudahandi hills are situated near the Khaligarh village, at a distance of 7 k.m. from 
Ampani hills in Kalahandi. A row of caves is situated at the foot of these hills. These caves bear pre- 
historic pictographic paintings. 


Pictographic paintings in red and black colours appear at the entrances of some of the caves. Even 
though these paintings are yet to be studied thoroughly, it is widely believed that they belong to the 
period of the Indus Valley Civilisation. All the three hills taken together have the appearance of a pot 
with a lid on it.The name Gudahandi, meaning a pot containing molasses, may have originated from this. 


Simlikhol : Simlikhol is situated 60 km from Padamapur in Bargarh district. The site has a 13 feet 
(4.0m) high cave that contain pre-historic rock paintings and other things of palaeontological interest. 
The cave was probably a natural rock shelter for the primitive man. During British rule, the cave was 
used as a Shelter by many freedom fighters seeking to evade arrest or detention. 


Ushakothi : Ushakothi, situated 20 km from Sambalpur, is a rock-cut cave lying at the foot hill of 
Maheswar hill, in the midst of deep forests. It measures 150 feet (46 m) in height and more than 200 
feet (61m) in width. This cave contains yet to be deciphered primitive paintings. 


Yogimath : Yogimath, situated in the Nuapada district of Odisha, is notable for eolithic cave paintings. 
The unique brick temple of Pataleswar at Budhikomna is situated at a distance of 40~-50 km from Yogimath. 


HISTORY OF ODISHA (Up to 1568 A.D.) 


Though the recorded history of the land, now known as Odisha begins with the Kalinga war of 261 
BC and the subsequent engraving of the two special Kalinga Edicts by Ashoka at Dhauli and Jaugada, the 
history of the land is as old as Indian civilization itself, if not older. When we speak of recorded history, 
language becomes an inevitable reference point. Recording of history or for that matter any recording, 
necessarily requires a language. Since all the languages of the world did not develop at the same time, 
the recorded histories of different regions of the world vary from each other. Odisha as well as India did 
exist in some form or the other long before the invention of Script and a written language. 


The pre-historic existence of Odisha has been proved through the archaeological explorations and 
excavations by eminent archaeologists like V.Ball, N.K.Bose, Paramananda Archarya and BK Thapar. Several 
prehistoric sites and rock shelters have been excavated at Kaliakota of Angul, Kuchei and Kuliana of 
Mayurbhanj, Vikramkhol in Jnarsuguda, Gudahandi in Kalahand;i, Jogimath in Nuapada, Milkhol in Bargarh, 
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Manikmoda and Ushakothi in Sundargarh District. All these sites are spread over almost the entire State. 
Valentine Ball, the British Archaeologist was the first to collect a number of Paleolithic implements from 
four different sites of Odisha, ie. Bursapali in Sambalpur, Kaliakata in Angul, Harichandanpur in Keonjhar 
and Dhenkanal. He was followed by many others and in the process, a number of pre-historic sites have 
been identified all over Odisha.The prehistory of Odisha spans from the lower Paleolithic to the iron age. 


The geographical location of the land provided the basis for its political and cultural advancement. 
It acted like a bridge between the northern and southern halves of India, where the Vindhyan type of 
mountain ranges did not raise their head to hinder the pre-historic and proto-historic migratory 
movements, but instead, the coastal plains and the river valleys of diagonal directions made human 
contact easier. In the process of the assimilation of the Dravidian and the Aryan ways of life, Odisha 
provided the best situational opportunities. Similarly, its long coastline studded with natural ports 
and a network of rivers made it the Indian gateway for overseas’ cultural expansion and commercial 
interaction. It was because of its strategic location that it played a vital role in the cultural-fusion 
between the Uttarpatha and the Dakshinapatha as well as overseas countries. 


The land used to be known by different names like Utkal, Kalinga, Odra, Tosali, Trikalinga, Kosala, 
Kangoda at different stages of history included either in part or in full the region that is now known as 
Odisha. So much so, some of the names co-existed with overlapping boundaries from time to time depending 
upon the stature of the ruler or the ruling dynasty. However, as a kingdom it included extensive territories 
far beyond its present one. in any case, by and large the territory between river Ganga in the north to the 
river Godavari in the south has been generally accepted as the territorial extent of the kingdom. 


In the Mahabharat, Kalinga has been frequently mentioned along with kingdoms like Anga, 
Banga and Pundra and Suhama. In the Bana Parba of the Mahabharata, the sage Lomasa has mentioned 
the river Vaitarani as flowing through Kalinga. Utkal and Odra have also found mention in the 
Mahabharat. The Aitareya Brahmana, the Buddhist and Jaina texts contain a large number of references 
to Kalinga and Utkal. Tapassu and Bhallika, two merchant brothers from Utkal are named as the first 
two lay disciples of Buddha who gave them eight strands of his hair, which they carried to Utkal and 
established in a chaitya built for the purpose. Thus, Utkal figures in the Buddhist map of India right 
since its beginning in 6® CBC in more ways than one. 


The classical Greek writer Pliny in his ‘Natural History’ (1* CAD) has mentioned the name of the 
Oretes, in his list of Indian races. Pliny has taken the names of Indian races from the description from 
Indica of Meghasthenes, the Greek Ambassador to the court of Chandragupta Maurya (4* CBC). This 
Oretes is considered a variant of Odra. Ptolemy, the famous Greek geographer has referred to several 
sea ports of Kalinga as Paloura (Palur) Naingaina,Katikardam and Kannagar. 


The Arab and Persian geographers of the ninth and tenth C.AD have mentioned a territory named 
as ‘Urshin’ or ‘Ursifin’, which has been identified with Odisha. The earliest geographical work of ibn 
Khurdadhbih (846AD) gives an itinerary along the east coast in which the names like Kaylkan, Kanja and 
Urshifin figure. These have been identified as Kalinga, Kangoda and Odra respectively. The work of the 
traveller, Abu Abdillah Ibn-Ishaq, which was the source of information for ibn Khurdadhbih’s geography, 
refers to a woman as the ruler of Orshifin or Orsifin.This ruler has been identified as Tribhubana 
Mahadevi | of Bhaumakara Dynasty. Another Arab Geographer Ibn Rusta also refers to a woman, who 
ruled over Orshifin. The anonymous writer of the geographical work, Hadud- al- Alam ( 982 or 983} 
mentions in a continuous manner five place names in the East Coast of India in which Urshin is 
mentioned, whose ruler was a woman named, Rayina. 


Alberuni, in his famous work on India belonging to the first quarter of 11“ CAD, has referred to 
‘Udravisau’ which is the same as ‘Odra Vishaya’. The Muslim chronicler, Shams-i-Siraj Ariff, in the later 
part of the 14" century AD, has stated in clear terms the name of the territory as ‘Jajnagar — Udisa’. In a 
votive inscription at Simhachalam temple (1352 AD) ‘Odyadesa’ finds mention. The Gajapati ruler, 
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Kapilendradeva in his proclamations (1436 AD) inscribed in the Jagannath temple of Puri and Lingareja 
temple, Bhubaneswar describes his kingdom as ‘Odisha Rajya’. Sarala Das in Sarala Mahabharata (15 
AD) describes the land as ‘Odisa Rashtra’. 


In 7® CAD Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna occupied Utkal along with Dandabhukti and Kangoda. 
He was later overpowered by Harshavardhana who conqured the territory up to Ganjam and called the 


territory ‘Odravishaya’. 


The Chinese pilgrims, Fahien and Huen-Tsang visited Odisha in 5* and 7 CAD respectively and 
have left accounts of the land. Fahien on his return journey sailed from the Kalingan port of Tamralipti 
to Sri Lanka. Huen-Tsang, in the course of his journey from north India to south India passed through 
Odisha around 638 AD. Odisha is referred to in three ways in his account: Odra {U-cha), Kangoda (Kong- 
ya-to) Kalinga (Ki-ling-Kia) and Mahakosala or South Kosala. 


Kalinga had the reputation of being a powerful and fiercely independent kingdom. For some 
reason or the other Chandragupta Maurya, who established a vast empire strctcting from north India to 
the south India did not attack Kalinga, though he was supposed to have proceeded to the far south. 
According to the Hathigumpha inscription, Kalinga was under one ‘ Nandaraja’. ‘Nandaraj’ is mentioned 
twice in the inscription, which has been generally supposed to be the same as Mahapadmananda of 
the Nanda dynasty. Hence, according to this view, Kalinga was under the Nandas before Mauryan rule. 


The Kalinga war of 261 BC is an established fact of history. This war is a landmark in the history of India, 
in general and that of Kalinga, in particular. The recorded history of Kalinga almost begins with the engraving 
of the two special Kalinga Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada and the Rock Edict XIII by Ashoka carved, as an 
aftermath of the war. Kalinga became the fifth province of the Magadh empire with its chief capital at Tosali 
{Dhauli) and its secondary capital at Samapa (Jaugada) in Ganjam district. In these two inscriptions Ashoka 
enunciates his famous administrative doctrine of “All men are my children” and gives other directions to 
administrative officers for ensuring the welfare and betterment of the newly conquered people. Tissa, a 
brother of Ashoka, chose Kalinga as his final place of retirement and the Emperor built a monastery known 
as Bhojakagiri Vihara for him, which became a famous centre of Buddhism. Dharmarakshita, the preceptor 
of Tissa, who was a great propagator of Buddhism, spent his last days at Bhojakagiri Vihara with Tissa and 
other monks. Missionaries, including his son, Mahendra and his daughter, Sanghamitra were sent by Ashoka 
to Sri Lanka and other places for the propagation of Buddhism. They sailed from Kalingan ports. 


Kharavela, coming one hundred and fifty years after Ashoka, reconstructed Kalinga after the 
massive devastations of Kalinga war. The Hathigumpha Inscription on the Udayagiri hill is a unique 
record of both historical and linguistic importance. Historically it gives an authentic record of significant 
events which took place during his rule It is written in Kavya style in a language very close to Pali. 


The language of the Special Kalinga Edicts of Ashoka at Dhauli and Jaugada was almost the same 
as that of the other Ashokan Edicts all over India and outside. The Ashokan Edicts a!l over India were 
composed in a developed language which, apart from being basically the same everywhere was more 
or less influenced and modified by the local dialects or languages current in the regions, where they 
are found. Though the language of the inscriptions was generally considered to be as Magadhi Prakrit, 
in Kalinga, in prticular, it was supplanted by a local Prakrit which was in its own right a well developed 
language by the 1* CBC. Similarly, in the light of the reference of Natyasastra by Bhratamuni the 
language of the Hathigumpha Inscription can be said to be Odra Prakrit, which developed side by side 
Magadhi Prakrit. The language of the inscription is clearly distinct from Magadhi Prakrit. 


The Special Kalinga Edicts of Ashoka and the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela recorded 
within a span of about hundred fifty years exhibit a marked differentle in the languages of the two. 
The Hathigumpha Inscription exhibits a developed form of versification and rhythmic prose in sharp 
contrast to the plain text and simple writing of the Ashokan Edicts. The use of Kavya style accompanied 


with rhythmic quality, elegant expressions and well-balanced alliterations reveals an important 
development of the language of the land. 
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The reign of Kharavela is a glorious chapter in the history of Kalinga, not only for its benevolent 
administration, successful military conquests and economic prosperity it brought to the land but also 
for the patronage it extended to art, culture, literature and architecture. Kharavela was a great lover of 
music and fine arts. He was a successful bullder of Impressive monuments such as rock-cut caves, 
stone pillars and shrines. 


The history of Odisha after Kharavela up to the 21 century has been continuous and progressive. 
Within these two thousand odd years many dynasties have ruled here either over the entire land or 
over a part thereof. Some of the families even ruled simultaneously over parts of the land. The history 
of Odisha is thus marked by continuity. 


For two centuries, immediately after the end of Chedi rule, the Satavahanas and the Murandas 
ruled over parts of Odisha. Andhra-Satavahana coins have been discovered from Sisupalgarh. Similarly 
large hoards of Indo-Scythian coins found from different parts of Odisha yield evidence of the political 
authority of the Murandas. 


The Murundas of Kalinga and Kushanas of northern India were ousted from power by the rising 
Naga dynasties of Kausambi, Ahichhatra, Padmavati and Vindhyatavi. The Asanpat inscription of 
Keonjhar reveals that king Satrubhanja, the son of Manabhanja of the Naga dynasty who was ruling 
over Vindhyatavi defeated the Devaputras who were probably the Kushana-Murunda rulers. 
Samudragupta crushed the Naga power in his Aryavarta wars as a result of which the Guptas acquired 
suzerainty over northern {India in place of the Nagas. [Annexure —XXIX]. 


Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty, in his campaign against south India, conquered some 
territories of Kalinga. As per the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Samudragupta is said to have conquered 
at least six territories of Kalinga: Mahendra of Kosala, Vyagraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kura!a, 
Mahendragiri of Pisthapura, Swamidatta of Kottura and Damana of Eranda patla. But after Samudragupta 
there is hardly any direct evidence to show the Gupta influence over Odisha. However, the Gupta era 
has been used in several Odishan copper-plate grants. Gupta coins are also found in Odisha. One also 
comes across traces of Gupta sculpture in Odisha. In any case, Gupta hegemony was restricted to a very 
small portion of south Odisha. 


When the Guptas were ruling over north India, Matharas and Vasisthas rose to prominence in 
Kalinga. After the southern campaign of Samudragupta, Matharas wielded considerable power and 
ruled over a vast region of Odisha. Their kingdom roughly extended from river Mahanadi in the north 
to river Krishna in the south and the rulers used the title ‘Sakala Kalingadhipati’ which means the ruler 
of the whole of Kalinga. 


During the 5® and 6“ centuries AD the land was ruled by some minor dynasties like the Nalas, the 
Manas and the Vigrahas. The Nalas held thelr sway over the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and 
Koraput district of Odisha. The Manas ruled over the region to the north of the Mahanadi up to Midnapur. 
The Vigrahas ruled over the land called Kalinga that comprised its northern part. 


Towards the close of the fifth CAD, the Early Gangas otherwise known as the Eastern Gangas, 
founded a small kingdom around the present-day Mahendragiri and Srikakulam region. This dynasty 
had a small beginning but later under the name of the Later Gangas or the Imperial Gangas ruied over 
the whole of Odisha and established a powerful and flourishing empire. However, there exists a 
controversy as to whether these two lines of rulers belonged to the same family or to two different 
families. In any case, the Early Gangas ruled for about two centuries (6* and 7*® CAD) and after a long 
gap, the Imperail Gangas arrived on the scene ( 11“ CAD).They introduced the Ganga Era, which was 
used by both lines of the rulers, though its orlgin is still a matter of controversy. 


In the middle of 6“ CAD, Kangoda, under the Satlodbhavas, emerged as the centre of political 
activity. Their kingdom extended roughly from the Mahanadi in the north to Mahendragiri in the 
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south, known as Kangoda-mandala. They ruled for about two hundred years. The accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrim Huen Tsang who visited Kangoda during this period indicate that Kangoda was a powerful 
kingdom. He has refered to two places in the kingdom such as Pu-sie-po-ki-li, identified as Puspagiri 
Mahavihar (Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri and Undayagiri), and the port of Che-li-talo which has been identified 
with Manikpatna on the Chilka coast. 


Towards the end of rule of the Sailodbhava dynasty, the Bhaumakaras rose into prominence 
in the Tosali region. They ruled as an independent authority over entire coastal Odisha for more 
than two centuries, and gave geographical unity to Odisha. The rulers of the dynasty had titles like 
Maharajadhiraja, Paramabhattaraka and Paramamaheswar. They introduced the Bhauma Era like 
the Ganga Era, whose origin is still in doubt. Information about the period is available from Arab 
and Persian sources. 


The Sailodbhava Kingdom was occupied by the Bhauma king Unmattasimha alias Sivakaradeva |, 
who started the Bhauma era in 736 A.D. He was the son of Kshemankaradeva who was a devout Buddhist. 
It is known from a Chinese record that in 795 A.D. he sent to the Chinese emperor Te-Tsang, a copy of 
Gandavyuha (Last Part of Avatansaka) along with an autographed letter. [Mishra. Binayak, Orissa 
under the Bhauma Kings, the Viswamatra Press, Calcutta, 1934, pp-75-76]. [Annexure 00]. 


In the Bhaumakara dynesty there was a succession of eight Mahadevis (Queens) seldom found 
any where in the world history. During this period Queen Mohini Devi built the Mohini temple at 
Bhubaneswar. The Ganesh Gumpha of Udayagiri in Khandagiri-Udayagiri hill complex was remodeled 
by a physician named Bhimata, son of Nannata who also built a monastery called Arghyakavarati at 
Dhauli hill. Queen Hira Mahadevi built the temple of Sixty-four Yoginis at Hirapur on the bank of the 
Bhargavi. Gouri Mahadevi built the Gouri temple at Bhubaneswar. 


During this period some rullers who are Buddhist patronize Saivaism and some who are Saiva 
patronize Buddhism. Some who are devout Vaishnavism patronize both Saivaism and Buddhism. 


The Somavamsis, also known as Panduvamsis, rose into prominence towards the end of 7" CAD. 
Originally they ruled over the western part of south Kosala comprising Raipur, Bilaspur of Madhya 
Pradesh and Sambalpur, Balangir and Kalahandi of Odisha. Later, they extended their territory to 
central and southern Odisha i.e. the Utkal and Kalinga regions. They ruled for more than two centuries 
and played an important role in the history and culture of Odisha. Mahasivagupta Yajati Il was an 
important ruler of the dynasty, who got the Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar constructed and his queen 
Kolavati got the Brahmeswar Temple built in the same city. 


The later Eastern Gangas who had lineal relation with the early Gangas of Kalinga came into 
prominence with the accession of Vajrahasthdeva lil. They ruled with Kalinganagar as their capital, 
identified with Mukhalingam in Srikakulam district of modern Andhra Pradesh. Later, they extended 
their territory and established a vast empire. 


Anantavarma Chodagangadeva (1078-1147) conquered the whole of Odisha, founded the Imperial 
Ganga dynasty, and shifted his capital from Kalinganagar to Cuttack. His reign marked the zenith of the 
power and glory of Odisha. He constructed the Jagannath temple at Puri. The religious leader, Ramanuja 
visited Puri during his rule. The Imperial Ganga dynasty had the good fortune of having cof successful 
rulers like Anangabhimadev Iil and Narasimhadev | as the successor of Chodagangadeva. 
Anangabhimadeva ill is said to have built the Meghanada Pacheri (or outer concentric boundary) of the 
Jagannath temple and made further additions to the main temple. Narasimhadeva | got the Sun temple 
constructed at Konark. Jayadeva flourished during this period and composed the Gitagovinda. Vidyadhar 
composed Ekavali, which describes the war fought between Narasimhadev | and Muslim riers Three 
other poets, Sridhar, Nilambar and Sankhadhar also belonged to 12® CAD. Sambhukar Baja aye 
flourished during the region of Narasimhadev il. Sahitya Darpan, by Biswanath kaviraj was 
during Bhanudev IV. Muslim invasion from across the Bengal border became a major problem for the 
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Odishan rulers. The rulers of the dynasty were successful in resisting them up to Narasimhadeva |, but 
later it was difficult to resist Muslim invasions. 


The decline of the Imperial Gangas led to the rise of another important dynasty, the Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis. Though they ruled for a short perlod of about one century, during this period the glory and 
greatness of Odisha reached new helghts. The famous Valshanavite saint Sri Chaitanya visited Odisha 
during this period. The founder of the dynasty, Kapllendradev conquered the territory stretching from 
the river Ganga in the north to Trichinapoly in the south. He bore proud titles like Gajapati, Goudeswar, 
Navakoti, Karnata, Kalabargeswar. Each word had a meaning. The title Gajapati was their royal symbol 
and authority. Goudeswar meant authority over Gouda (Bengal). His conquest over a part of the 
Bahamani kingdom and extension up to Bidar made him Kalabargeswar. After the conquest over parts 
of Vijayanagar empire he assumed the title of Navakoti Karnata. 


During the reign of his successor, Purusottamdeva we come across the interesting popular legend 
depicting the expedition to Kanchi, in which Lord Jagannath and Balabhadra rode in to the battle-field 
to help the ruler, to conquer the Kanchi region. 


All the rulers of the Suryavmamsi dynasty, Kapilendradeva, Purusottamdeva and Prataprudradeva 
themselves were great poets. Kapilendradeva wrote Parsuramvijaya Purusottamdeva composed 
Abhinava Gitagobinda, Mukti Chintamani and Abhinava Benisamhara and Prataprudradeva wrote 


Saraswati Bilasam. 


HISTORY OF ODISHA (1568-1866) 


The year 1568 is viewed as a crucial turning-point in Odishan history. It marked the defeat of the last 
independent ruler of Odisha, Mukundadev. When the British occupied Odisha, it had been ruled by three 
different powers, the Afghan Sultans of Bengal, the Mughals and the Marathas. In the fight between the 
Afghan Sultanate of Bengal and the Mughals, Odisha always became a fiercely contested site. 


However, during this period, the unification of Odisha was achieved. The region that later came 
to be called Odisha was achieved territorially during this time. Odisha had maintained her political 
vitality for centuries and had developed a distinct identity of her own. 


In 1565, Mukundadeva, the last Independent ruler of Odisha signed a treaty with Akbar, as a 
protection against the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, Suleiman Karrani. In 1568 when Akbar was busy in 
Chittor, Suleiman Karrani, the Sultan of Bengal succeeded in conquering Odisha. Mukundadeva was 
killed and the Afghan General, Kalapahada proceeded up to Puri. Suleiman Karrani died in 1572 leading 
to the end of Afghan rule. At this time, Akbar thought of subjugating the whole of Odisha, Bihar and 
Bengal. Though the Afghan ruler of Bengal Daud Karrani, the younger son of Suleiman Karrani, had 
earlier acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mughals, he assumed the role of an independent sovereign, 
thus defying Akbar. This led to the inevitable conflict between the Mughals and the Afghans in which 
Odisha became a bone of contention. With Mughal conquest of Bengal, the Afghan forces withdrew 
into Odisha to fight for their survival. Akbar’s General, Raja Mansingh proceeded to Odisha to destroy 
Afghan resistance and to conquer Odisha. The operation continued from 1590 to 1592 resulting in the 
complete defeat of the Afghans. Odisha was thus conquered by the Mughals in 1592. 


Coastal Odisha, extending from the river Ganga to river Krishna, came under Mughal rule and 
broadly divided into six Dandapats, namely Jaleswar, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kalinga, Chicacole (Srikakulam) 
and Rajamundry. Akbar was satisfied that the territory had been conquered from the Afghans and 
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brought under Mughal suzerainty, but he did not try to destroy the local Hindu chiefs who ruled over 
different parts including the hilly areas and remote regions. He allowed them to enjoy their autonomy. 
He treated Raja Ramachandra Deva-! of Khurdha with respect permitting him to enjoy the dignified 
position of a subordinate king. In matters of general administration, most of the indigenous systems 
were permitted to continue. The land revenue system of Raja Todar Mal were introduced in conformity 
with the prevailing local practices. 


During the rule of Akbar’s son and successor, Jahangir, in 1607 Odisha was made a separate 
province, ith Cuttack as its capital and was placed under a Subedar. This arrangement continued till the 
end of the rule of the Mughals. 


During the closing years of Aurangzeb’s rule, when Murshid Quli Khan was ruling as the Subedar, 
a large portion of the Midnapore district was taken away from the Jaleshwar Dandapat of Odisha and 
placed under the direct administration of the Bengal Subeder. In subsequent years, river Subarnarekha 
was recognised as the southern boundary of Bengal as well as the northern boundary of Odisha. A large 
portion of Odisha’s territory was thus detatched from the main land in the north-east. In the far south, 
the Rajmahendri of Kalinga Dandapat was separated from Odisha. The Nizam of Hyderabad occupied 
the area between Rajmahendry and Srikakulam in 16® century, which was named the Northern Circar. 
Mednapur was attached to Bengal in 1757. The remaining parts of coastal Odisha were subsequently 
ceded to the Maratha Empire in 1751. 


The Mughal period of nearly two hundred years in Odisha was, thus, a period of confusion and 
chaos, affecting adversely the stability and prosperity of the land. But it was during this period that the 
Odia merchants carried on brisk overseas trade and contributed to the economic prosperity of the 
country. Lured by Odisha’s economic potential, the European traders in large numbers came here to 
set up trade settlements on the Odisha coast. The Portuguese, the Danish, the Dutch, the English, and 
the French found an abundance of commodities for markets outside. The local Mughal administration 
permitted the Europeans to carry on commercial enterprise and activities. A number of sea ports like 
Baleshwar and Pipli flourished during this period as centres of external trade. 


The Maratha administration of Odisha effectively began from the year 1751, as a result of a treaty 
between Alivardhy Khan and Raghujee Bhonsle. The Marathas divided Odisha into two broad political 
divisions: The Mughalbandi and the Garhjats. The Mughall bandi, comprising the coastal districts was 
divided into 150 parganas and placed under 32 revenue commissioners or amils. Each pargana was 
further divided into several Mahalas. For a systematic and better collection of revenue, hereditary 
revenue collectors titled as Talukdars, Kanungos and Chaudhuris were appointed. Attempts were also 
made to collect revenue directly from the ryots or through village headmen. The Mughalbandi was 
under the direct administration of the Marathas whereas the 24 Garhjat areas were required to pay 
annual tributes and were otherwise independent for all practical purposes. 


Marathas continued to rule till 1803, the year in which Odisha passed into the hands of the 
British. The Maratha administration is said to have been detrimental to the welfare and prosperity of 
the land and presents a picture of misrule, anarchy and weakness. However, the Maratha rulers 
patronised religion and religious institutions, thus making Odisha a center of attraction. Odia literature 
also made rapid progress during the period. 


The Maratha rule lasted in Odisha for a brief period of a little more than half a century. This 
period coincided with the rise of British power in Bengal. The British were aware of the strategic 
importance of Odisha, which was located between Bengal and Madras. They had come to Odisha as 
traders during the first half of the 17® century A.D. and had established their factories, and had 


acquainted themselves with the land and its people, while simultaneously making assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the ruling powers. 
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In the Garhjats the local rulers extended patronage to creative writers, which resulted in the emergence 
of literary works like Chaini Chandrasekhar Rajaguru‘s Naisadhyia Mahakavyam and Ushanirudha Natakam, 
Rajaguru Basudev Rath Soumyajee‘s Gangavamshanu Charitam, Narahari Panda‘’s Mruchhakatikam and 
Meghadutam, Nilakantha Mishra‘s Brajayuba Vilasa and a host of others. Works like Samara Taranga and 
Chatura Binod by Brajanath Bada Jena, Hitopadesha by Sridhara Das and Kanchi Kaveri of Purusottam Das 
were also written during this period. Eminent literary figures like Rama Das who wrote Dadhyata Bhakti and 
the renowned poet Kabi Samrat Upendra Bhanja, Krushna Singh of Dharakote and Abhimanyu Samanta 
Singhara made significant contributions to the literary culture of this period. 


The British had established a settlement in Hariharpur (present-day Jagatsinghpur), with the 
permission of the Mughal administrator, as early as 1633 to trade cotton goods. But it could not be 
maintained long because of the harsh climate, and the lack of cooperation from the local people. Their 
subsequent settlement at Baleshwar on the banks of river Burhabalanga and at Pipili on the banks of 
river Subarnarekha developed into flourishing centres of trade as well as of power. According to William 
Wilson Hunter, those two Odishan harbours , laid the foundation of British power in Bengal. 


After the Battle of Plassey in 1757 and Buxar In 1764, British empire-builders naturally wanted to 
acquire as many indian territories as possible, and Odisha lying so near Bengal automatically came 
within the ambit of that design. In 1765, Lord Clive acquired the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Odisha 
from the titular Mughal emperor, Shah Alam Il. But, only the Midnapore district was meant by Odisha, 
as the rest of it had passed into hands of the Marathas. Lord Clive had tried to negotiate the acquisition 
of Odisha from the Marathas. Clive’s successor in Bengal, Warren Hastings tried to persuade Janoji’s 
successor Madhoji Bhonsla to reconsider the Issue. The negotiation failed again, though the Maratha 
ruler permitted the movement of the British troops through Odisha towards the south, under the 
command of Colonel Pearse. Lord Cornwallis adopted the same policy of persuasion, but achieved no 
results satisfactory. Madhoji’s successor, Raghuji Bhonsla Il, however, was made to agree to permit 
British troops to pass through Odisha once again during the Third Mysore War. The British failed to 
acquire Odisha through diplomacy, but thelr soldiers got to know Odisha well during their movements. 


Lord Wellesley, the aggressive Governor-General, decided to acquire Odisha by force. The treaty 
of Deogan, signed in 1803, ended Maratha rule and inaugurated British Rule in Odisha. It contained 
only the three coastal districts of Baleshwar, Cuttack and Puri, and the sixteen Tributary Mahals (the 
number increased to 18 in 1837) in the hill tracts. Initially, Puri was the capital of Odisha but for pressing 
administrative reasons, in 1816 it was shifted to Cuttack, which continued to be Odisha’s capital till 
1947. Cuttack was the capital of Odisha during the Mughal and the Maratha rule as well. 


The British generally neglected Odisha for most part of their rule.They had caused a colossal loss 
to life and property, destroyed a once prosperous economy and its maritime trade and inflicted severe 
blows on the morale of the people. For thelr administrative convenience they divided Odisha into 
different divisions and tagged them to different political and cultural units. Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
were tagged to the Bengal Presidency; Sambalpur was placed under Central Provinces, while Ganjam, 
Phulbani and Koraput were placed under the Madras Presidency. Apart from these, there were 26 
feudatory states ruled by loca! kings, which were supervised by a British Politacal Agent. Thus, Odisha 
had completely lost its identity under the British rule. The British, right from the beginning, attached 
impartance to education for employment purposes only. Therefore, Odia almost lost its identity as 
Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Telugu and Tamil were declared as official languages in these parts. There were 
also deliberate attempts to obliterarte Odla in Odisha by non-Odia officials. At this critical juncture, 
eminent literary figures like Bichitranaanda Das, Fakirmohan Senapati, Madhusudan Rao, Radhanath 
Ray, Madhusudan Das, Brajasundar Das, Gangadhara Mehera, Basudev Sudhaldev and many others 
came forward to save the language and eventually in 1936 Odisha became a separate province on a 
linguistic basis. This may be considered a glowing tribute to the language. Odisha was the first province 


of India to be formed on the basis of language. 
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The Freedom Movement: 


Though the British conquest of Odisha proved to be an easy affair, the consolidation of the territory 
presented great difficulties because of the defective land revenue and administratative system, which the 
new rulers introduced. Within a few years, there broke out rebellions against the British at different places. 
The ruler of Paralakhemundi, Raja Narayan Dev declared an unsuccessful war against the British with the 
help of his neighbours. Similarly in Ghumusar, the Kondhs under the leader hit of Dora Bisoyi and Chakara 
Bisoyi revolted against the British and sought to place Dhananjaya Bhanja of the Bhanja dynasty on the 
throne in south Odisha. The revolt was brutally suppressed.In central Odisha the echo of the revolt was felt 
in Kujanga and Kanika. The zamindars of Odisha welcomed the British to get rid of the Marathas but very 
soon they realized their mistake and got a feel of the real British motive. For their part, the British had very 
little respect for the Odishan rulers as all of them meekly surrendered to them, and welcomed them. 


As time passed, the local rulers began opposing the British. In 1804 Jai Rajaguru, the adviser to 
the ruler of Khurdha declared war against the British. This was brutally crushed and Jai Rajaguru was 
executed by the British. The revolts of Kujanga and Kanika also met the same fate. 


Rebellion broke out in Khurdha in 1817 and spread to the surrounding areas. The cause of this 
rebellion was a defective administrative system which the new rulers imposed on the area. The 
traditional warrior class of the area, known as the paikas, was in possession of their hereditary land. 
The new administration, under Major Fletcher, took those lands from them and thereby ruined the 
economic life of a martial people. The leader of the rising was Bakshi Jagabandhu, a former general of 
Kurdha. He took advantage of the widespread discontent among the paikas and with the support of a 
large number of distressed Khonds from Ghumusar, he raised the flag of rebellion against the British. 
Since the Paikas played a major role in the revolt it is widely known as the Paika Rebellion. Government 
establishments, police stations, and treasuries were attacked, plundered and destroyed. The British 
troops suffered initial reverses and one of their commanders, Lieutenant Faris got killed by the rebels. 
The rebel forces reached Puri on 12 April, 1817 and caused considerable destruction to official 
property, and drove out the government troops and officers. The success of the rebellion inspired 
confidence in people in other places, who were unhappy with British rule. 


Vigorous military measures were taken by the British to win back the lost territories and restore 
order. The rebellion ended but its leader evaded the British for long and surrendered in 1825. 


Prolonged revolts in Sambalpur led by Surendra Sai (1827-64), in Angul (1848), in Bamanaghati 
(1866), Keonjhar Meli (1866 and 1891-93), in Nayagarh (1893), in Ranapur (1893) indicate the depth of 
peoples’ resentment against the British. 


All these rebellions gave a rude shock to the British Government, but at the same time, these made 
them realize that its policies required a thorough modification. But, tragically on account of various factors, 
Odisha’s economic vitality declined rapidly during British rule and the Government paid scant attention to 
the condition of its Odia subjects. In fact, the people of the princely states were left to suffer in isolation 
and the coastal belt under the direct rule was regarded chiefly as a land route connecting the two presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras. No attempts were made to bring about the development of the region. 


| Within eight years of the transfer of power from the Fast India Company to the British Crown, 
Odisha came under one of the worst calamities in her history. It was devastated by the Na‘anka Famine 
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of 1866-67. The East India Company had done almost nothing to improve communication system in the 
territory during the 55 years of its admin!stratlion. 


The post-Na’anka era in the 19" century was marked by a new consciousness taking shape in the 
minds of the educated Odias who thought It Imperative to work for regeneration of their land from 
within. A notable member of the new generation was Utkal Gourab Madhusudan Das, the first graduate 
of Odisha and the first recipient of a law degree. His Ideas about the regeneration of his land made him 
one of the foremost leaders of modern Odisha. 


The new consciousness found a powerful expression in the literary activities of some of the eminent 
writers who ushered in the modern era In the history of Odia iiterature. Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918) 
and Radhanath Ray (1848-1908) and a few others gave an impetus to Odia literature through their numerous 
works. An all-Odisha phenomenon of literary resurgence became the new characteristic of the age. 


In 1874, in a large congregation of the native Chiefs, Landlords and the leading persons, the 
problems of the Odia-speaking people was discussed with the objective of the unification of Odia- 
speaking tracts. In 1877, when the Utkal Sabha was formed by Madhusudan Das, Fakirmohan Senapati 
and Radhanath Ray, among others, the Idea of a greater Odisha began to take shape. By the time Utka} 
Gourab Madhusudan formed the famous Odisha Assoclation in 1882, grounds were prepared for a 
move to draw the attention of the Government towards the problem of the Odias. 


By the time the Indian National Congress was formed in 1885, the elite of Odisha were ready to 
play an active role in the promotion of the Congress ideology and programmes. In December 1886, the 
Utkal Sabha and the National Soclety sent seven delegates to the second session of the National 
Congress. Every year thereafter, representatives from Odisha attended the Congress Sessions. In this 
way, Odisha joined the mainstream of the national movement. 


Out of such sporadic attempts there emerged a political movement aiming to unite all the Odia- 
speaking areas under one administration. In December 1903, the nationalist-minded Odias met and 
formed an organization that became famous as the “Utkal Sammilani” or the “Utkal Union Conference”. 
It gave the leadership, which ultimately resulted In the formation of a separate province on the basis 
of language. Native chiefs, prominent landlords, lawyers, government servants and students took an 
active part in forming this organization. A memorandum was submitted to the Government to transfer 
all the Odia-speaking tracts lying scattered in other provinces to the Odisha Division. The movement 
continued till the goal was reached. 


The coastal! region was separated from Bengal and attached to the Province of Bihar and Odisha 
in 1912, in response to local agitation for a separate province for the Odia-speaking people. In 1936, 
Bihar and Odisha were split into separate provinces. Thus after a long struggle the Odias got re-united. 
On April 1, 1936, the new province of OdIsha came into existence as the first ever state of India formed 
on the basis of language. Following Indian Independence, the area of Odisha came to be almost doubled, 
and the population increased by a third, by the addition of 24 former princely states. In 1950, Odisha 
became a constituent state in the Union of India. 


Odisha played an important role In the freedom movement of India.Mahatma Gandhi visited 
Odisha a number of times. Leaders like Madhusudan Das, Gopabanhu Das, Nilakanth Das, Godabarish 
Mishra, Biswanath Das, Laxman Nayak, Raghunath Mohanty, Dibakara Parida, Laxminarayana Mishra, 
Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi, Gopabandhu Choudhury, Harekrushna Mahatab, Nabakrushna Chowdhry, 
Rama Devi, Malati Chowdhry, Biju Patnalk, Sadasiba Tripathy, Radhanath Rath, Surendra Nath Dwevedi 
and a host of others popularized Congress policles among the patriotic people of Odisha. The people 
of Odisha endured great hardship and suffering during the freedom struggle. The firing at Eram in 
Bhadrak district during the Quit Indla movement has been compared to the Jalianawala Massacre. 


Laxman Nayak of Koraput was hanged In the Berhampur jail. 
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Lesson of History 


The unbroken history of Odisha from the Kalinga Janapada days (6® century B.C) till the 18" 
century A.D. is indicated above. 


During this period, the limits of Kalinga Empire expanded and stretched between the Ganga and 
the Godavari and variously called Odra, Kalinga, Utkal, Kosal, Tosal and Kangoda. Kalinga is mentioned 
in the Veda. 


The earliest reference to the language and culture is known as Udra (4* Century B.C.) and it has 
given birth to Odisha and Odia. 


Udra Visaya refered to the land, Udra prabruti referred to the area, the attire, the language, 
customs and practices; Oudra- Magadhi prabruti refers to the extension of Oudra prabruti. 


What is important about odishan history is that 8 eminet women rulers ruled Kalinga during the 
Bhumakar period which is a rare phenomenan in world history. 


The growth of arts, music, architecture, scultpture and literature in Odisha has been a consistent one. 
In Odisha, where the foundation of a culture, a blend of Aryan and Dravidian cultures based upon an austric 
substratum, has propagated this culture all over India, thus making India a single linguistic culture area. 
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Maritime History of Odisha 


Kalingans were a great seafaring people. Kalinga acted as a gateway for the voyages to South 
India as well as to the countries of South East Asla, Sr! Lanka, Africa and western countries. Ptolemy has 
referred to the ‘Ephiterian’ (Samudra Prasthan Pattanam) near Paloura, which is described as the 
point of departure for the high seas, leaving the coast line ({ coasting voyage) for Khryse ie. the Island 
of South East Asia or the Subarna Bhumi (modern Myanmar). [Annexure-XXX1] 


The long coastline of Kalinga (about 500 kms) was studded with natural ports. The congenial 
climate, abundant mineral, agricultural and forest resources along with a network of navigable rivers 
provided the basis for the prosperous maritime trade and the overseas contact. Odisha had the 
advantage of coming under two monsoon wlInds, the south west monsoon and the return monsoon or 
the north east monsoon, which helped navigatlon in the sea. 


Classical texts like Periplus of the Erythrean Sea written by an unknown author of Greece (2" 
CAD), Natural History (Naturalis Historla) by Pliny (1* CAD), Geography (Geographia Huphagesis) by 
Ptolemy (2" CAD), Fahien’s accounts (5thCAD), Huen Tsang’s Accounts (7th CAD) refer to ports of 
Kalinga. Important ports that have found mentlon in their include Dosarene (Periplus), Tamalites or 
Tamralipti (Ptolemy), Paloura (Ptolemy), Plthunda or Pihunda orPithundra (Periplus, Ptolemy, 
Hathigumpha inscription),Chelitalo (Huen Tsang) and others. 


In Raghuvamsa Kalidas refers to the king of Kalinga as Mahodadhipati, the lord of the sea. Arya 
Manjushree Mulakalpa , a Mahayana text, mentions as Kalingaodresu, the islands of the Kalingan Sea. 
The Bay of Bengal once upon a time was known as the Kalinga Sagar. It is believed that one of the 
reasons for the Ashokan invasion of Kalinga was to gain access to the sea through the ports of Kalinga 
for the landlocked Magadha. 


The depiction of a giraffe in the sculptures of Konark, a 13®-century monument, proves it beyond 
doubt that by the 13" century A.D. there was brisk trade between Kalinga and Africa. Giraffe is an 
African animal, not seen in any other part of the globe. Hence, by the 13" century, either someone 
from Kalinga had gone to Africa or a living Girffe had been brought from Africa to Kalinga for the 
sculptors to see it and depict the same on the temple walls. Similarly, depictions of seaworthy boats/ 
ships carrying a number of elephants and some royal personages indicate the extent of overseas 
activities, quality of the ships etc. 


Archaeologocal excavations at Sisupalgarh, Manikapatna, Palur and Khalakatapatna have established 
overseas contact of Odisha with Rome, China, Srl Lanka, South East Asia and the Arab world. 


Ancient Ports of Odisha 


Tamralipti: Tamralipti or Tamluk was an ancient port city of Kalinga that existed in its northern 
border. It was one of the important sea ports of the east coast. There was regular sailing to South East 
Asia and other countries. It has been Identified with the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur district of 
West Bengal, which formed a part of Odishan empire in the past. Ptolemy has refered to it as Tamalities. 
Besides Ptolemy ,‘Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang and l-Tsing have also referred to this port. As a matter of fact 
Fa-Hien sailed from this port on his return journey to Sri Lanka. [Samuel Beal [ Tr] Travels of Fa Heien! 
and Sung —yun London 1964 p.148]. |- Tsing arrived at this part on his journey to India.the auther of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea has referred to Tamralipti as a great commercial port on the mouth of 
Ganga.[ RK Mukhejee, Indian Shipping, Allahabad, 1964, p 256] Archaeological remains show continuous 
settlement from about 3rd century B.C. 


Palur/ Dantapura: Paloura has been referred to by Ptolemy [G.E Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography of Eastern Asia (Further India and Indo- Malay Archipelago), New Delhi, 1974, p. 47 and 743] 
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Paloura was an important port of ancient Odisha. It has been identified with the modern Palur village 
near Rushikulya River of the Ganjam district. It occupied an enviable position on the trade route between 
India and the South-east Asia and acted as the only port of departure to the Far East on the Coromondal 
coast in the early centuries A.D. Archaeological exploration by A. Nath of ASI and K.S, Behera around 
Palur (Kantigarh), unearthed fragments of the Chinese celadon ware, the Roman rouletted ware, 
amphora pieces etc. Those substantially testify to Palur as a port of international repute [Cf. B Patra, 
‘palur Port in Anclent Maritime Orissa,’ in Odisha Review, Nov. 1996, p. 21]. Recent survey by K.K. 
Basa[K.K. Basa and K. S Behera, “Maritime Archaelogy of Orissa, irr, K.K. Basa and P. Mohanty, (eds), 
Archaeology of Orissa, vol. 1-Delhi, pp. 574-577.} of Utkal University and others around Palur and in the 
region south of Chilika Lake yielded interesting evidence relating to the maritime archaeology of 
Odisha. Among others, the finding of one monolithic granite pillar on a hill-top about 60 to 70m. high 
near Raghunathpur, which is now worshipped as a Siva Linga is remarkable. It is surmised that it could 
be a light house for ancient sea-farers. It is reported that at Ourangapatna, a village near Palur, the 
surveyors have discovered ‘a stamped boat motif’ which is the first of its kind from an archaeological 
site in Odisha. K.K. Basa is of the opinion that the motif is associated with a stamp, which could belong 
to a guild. However, on the basis of only this finding it would be difficult to presume that there was a 
boat-building centre. Palur has also been referred as Dantapura in different sources. 


Archaeological exploration has unearthed fragments of Chinese celadon ware, Roman rouletted 
pottery and amphora pieces, showing that the port carried out significant international trade. An 
unusual medallion has a Kushana-style king with a Brahmi inscription on one side, and a Roman head 
with a Roman inscription on the other. A Rman coin of the emperor Tiberius has been found at 
Salihundam, and other Roman coins have been found at other sites, giving further evidence of trade 
with the Roman Empire [Sila Tripati. “Early Maritime Activities of Orissa on the East Coast of India: 
Linkages in Trade and CulturalDevelopments”. Marine Archaeology Centre, National Institute of 
Oceanography, Dona Paula, Goa. 17 November 2010). 


Che-li- ta-lo: Chelitalo as a port of Kalinga has been elaborately referred by Hiuen Tsang. He says 
that it was in the Wu-ta (Odra) country, that it was near the shore of the ocean in the south east of the 
kingdom, that the town was above 20 Ili (8 kms. ) in circuit, that it was a through fare and a resting place 
for the sea going vessels and that near the city there were many Buddhist monuments around. Huen 
Tasng himself ‘had visited the city and has described it to be a place from where the glowing light 
emanating from the tooth relic of Buddha located in Sri Lanka at a distance of about 20,000 li could be 
seen by him. Chelitalo as a port has been identified by many in different ways. The most logical 
identification has been with Manikpatna,[A K Pattanayak, “Maritime History of Odisha: Problems and 
Prospects” 2002 pp. 85-86] 


Golbai Sasan: The recent excavations conducted at Golbai Sasan in Khurdha District by the Excavation 
Branch, Archaeological Survey of India (ASI), Bhubaneswar under B.K. Sinha [B.K. Sinha, “Excavations at 
Golbai Sasan, Dist. Puri, Odisha, in: Puratattava. No-23, 1992-93, p. 48.] has provide evidence of “Copper 
Age” along with a sequence from the Neolithic period to the iron Age. On the basis of the materials 
obtained from the excavation, the sequence of culture can be divided into three phases, i.e. périod | 
Neolithic (cir. 1600 B.C) period li-A, Chalcolithic (Evidence of copper, cir. 1400 B.C to cir. 900B.C) and period 
Il B tron Age (cir 900 B.C.to cir 800B.C.). The earliest level of Golbai has been taced to 2300 B.C.The site is 
located on the left bank of river Malaguni or Mandakini, a tributary of the Daya, which falls to the Chilika 
Lake. Its location on the bank of a river which has access into the Chilika Lake supply us some positive 
evidences of maritime activities in this region. A large number of material remains such as tools of stone, 
bone and copper have been discovered from this site. The polished tools include celts, adzes, shouldered 
celt, chisel, etc. The bone tools, made of antler and semimineralised bone comprised digging tools 

points, burins, chisels, long points (27 cms.) arrowheads and harpoons. The copper objects obtained fom 
the site include bangle, rings, chisel and a fishing hook. However, among these discoveries, particularly, 
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the bone implements, harpoons and polished stone a dzes indicate a culture where people on lived 
mainly on fishing, and probably building boats [B. Mohanty, ‘Golbal- A New Horizon in Orissa Archaeology’, 
OHRJ vol. XXXIX, no. 1 to 4, 1994, p. 163- 164]. Especially, the recovery of a sizable number of adzes for 
wood-work gives positive indication that Golbal was a boat-building centre. It is significant that Golbai is 
the only excavated site wherefrom only the evidence of boat-building has been found. Further, the 
location of the site on the bank of river Malagunt positively indicate that the Chilika Lake was very close 
to this place during the ancient period. It facilitated maritime trade of the people of adjoining sites. 


Manikpatna and Khalakatapatna: The material evidence from the recent archaeological 
excavation at Manikpatna, in the northern tip of Chilika and Khalkatapatana, on the left bank of the 
Kushabhadra near Konarak supply us sufficient clues about Odisha’s overseas contact with far off- 
countries. The excavated material remains also prove that they were international ports having contact 
with many countries. Manikapatna has recently been identified with the Cheli- talo port of Hiven 
Tsang [B.Patra, “A New light on the Identification of Che-lI-ta-lo of Huen Tsang-An Archaeological 
study’, Journal of Indian History and Culture 5th Issue, Sept.1999, pp. 49-56.]. The discovery of Chinese 
celadone ware, white porcelain, blue, white and brown glazed porcelain shards, Roman rouletted 
pottery and fragments of amphora, knobbed ware, Burmese pottery, Ceylonese coins, Siamese pottery, 
Indonesian terracotta, egg-white Arabian pottery moulded ware, stamped ware, decorated were, 
kaolin ware etc. at Manikpatna testify to its trade links with far-off countries[D. Pradhan, P. Mohanty 
and J. Mishra, ‘Manikapatna: An anclent and medleval Port on the coast of Odisha” in : K.K Basa and P, 
Mohanty (eds) Archaeology of Odisha, vol. 1 Delhi, 2000, pp. 473-493.] The discovery of rouletted 
ware, fragments of amphorae etc indicate Its contact with the Roman Empire in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The rouletted wares of Manlkpatna resemble those of Sisupalagarh and Arikamedu. 
They are made of fine fabric with well levigated clay and are of grayish white colour. Contact with China 
is established through the discovery of Chinese celadone ware datable to different centuries. The 
trade link with Burma is proved by the discovery of a brown glazed ware, known as Maratuan ware 
after the name of the place located in Burma. The dliscovery of two imported wares, i.e a thin egg white 
glazed pottery and thick Chocolate glazed wares indicate its contact with the Arabian countries. The 
discovery of one Celonese coin with the legend “Srimad Sahassamalla” (cir. 11th —12® century A.D) 
from Manikpatna refers to the contact of this port with Sri Lanka. A terracotta animal figure of Indonesian 
character which is of great importance Is also reported from here. The two-lined Kharosthi inscription 
on a potshard discovered from here has been deciphered as “Dasatradeva” and ‘Khida’ of 2nd century 
A.D (by B.N Mukherjee)[ D. Pradhan, P, Mohanty and J. Mishra, ‘Manikapatna: An ancient and medieval 
Port on the coast of Odisha” in : K.K Basa and P, Mohanty (eds) Archaeology of Odisha, vol. 1 Delihi, 
2000, p. 486]. This in fact is the only instance of a Kharosthl inscription in the whole of Kalinga or even 
in eastern and south-eastern India. Among other notable findings from Manikpatna are a large number 
of beads of terracotta, agate, soft stone and bone, iron implements such as harpoons, spearheads, 
sickles, fishhooks, boat nails, iron slags, bangles in terracotta faience, glass beads and conchshells. 
Besides, terracotta lamps in various sixes and varleties and pottery of grey, red, buff and black coloured 
ware also find. From the above findings It is evident that Manikpatna was an important port-cum- 
trading centre for the indigenous as well as foreign sailors and merchants. This, in fact, is the only site 
in the entire east coast of India from where so many varieties of imported wares have been found. 


Manikapatna was a port on the banks of Chilika that flourished from early historical times until 
the 19th century A.D. Excavations have found many types of pottery from different parts of India, and 
coins from Ceylon and China. The more modern levels contain Chinese celadon and porcelain, and 
Arabic glazed pottery [Sila Tripati and K. H. Vora. ‘Maritime heritage in and around Chilika Lake, Orissa: 
Geological evidences for its decline”. Marine Archaeology Centre, NIO, Dona Paula, Goa). 


Dosarene: Dosarene as as a port has been described in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea which had good 
breed of elephants called Bosare. The modern location of the port could be somewhere near Chilka Lake. 
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Pithunda or Pihunda : in the Hathi Gumpha inscription of Kharavela Pithunda has been described 
as a flourishing metropolis. The Uttaradhyana Sutra mentions Pithunda as a port town. Ptolemy has 
merttioned Pithundra as a seaport of Kalinga. 


Overseas Contacts and Colonization (6th B.C — 15 A.D) 


The role of Kalinga in the process of colonization of South-East Asia and Ceylon is supported by various 
sources. It is believed that the first impulse to the colonizing activity and expansion of India had its 
origin in the daring spirit of Kalingans. The spirit of enterprise and adventure was so remarkable 
among the Odias in ancient times that they have been referred to in the Sanskrit literature as Kalingah 
Sahasikah (the brave Kalingans). They cherished the ambition of founding colonies in distant lands. 
Recent researches on Indian colonization have revealed that Kalinga had a major share in the over- 
seas expansion and colonization. The naval power of Kalinga made it possible for her to establish 
kingdoms in South- East Asia in the early stages of colonization and finally a great empire during the 
middle ages [M.N. Das, Glimpses of Kalinga History, Calcutta, 1949, p.120.]. 


a. Odisha is veritably an EI dorado of archaeological remains lying scattered throughout the state. 
The recovery of some pre-historic tools in Odisha in the 2nd half of the 19th century by V. Ball [V. 
Ball, Proceedings of Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, 1876, pp. 120-121.] and exploration of some pre- 
historic sites, have given us an idea regarding the progress of society from the food gathering 
stage to settled life and food production. 


b. The excavation of Kuliana, Kuchai and Baidyapur in the Mayurbhanja district of Odisha have 
yielded evidence of the use of polished shouldered tools, rice and cord impressed pottery in the 
Neolithic age. In view of the technological affinities of shouldered adzes with those of Southeast 
Asian countries it is believed that Odisha’s maritime connection with Southeast Asia probably 
began from the Neolithic period [K.S. Behera, “Maritime Contacts of Odisha: Literary and 
Archaeological Evidence”, UHR) vol. V, 1994, pp. 59-60.]. However, the possibility of introduction 
of shouldered adzes into India through land-route via north-east India cannot be ruled out. 


c. The Mahavamsa mentions about the arrival of Vijaya and his 700 followers in Sri Lanka in 5th 
century B.C. Vijaya is a Kalingan prince, the eldest son of King Sinhabahu (“Man with arms of a 
lion”) and his Queen Sinhasivali with their capital at Singhapura (modern Singur in West Bengal, 
India). According to The Mahavamsa, Vijaya landed on the same day on which the Buddha passed 
away. [See Geiger’s preface to Mahavamsa] and he landed on Sri Lanka near-Mahathitha (Manthota 
or Mannar), and named the Island “Thambaparni” (‘copper-colored palms). 


d. Tradition holds that 20,000 families were sent from Kalinga to Java by Sanjaya, the prince of 
Kalinga, who further multiplied and prospered. Similar traditions of colonists from Kalinga 
(ancient Odisha) are preserved in the chronicles of Java [S Rafells: History of Java, Vol-ll, p-73]. 


e. According to A. Bhattacharjee “The most important kingdom of Java during the Tang period was 
Kalinga, named after the well known province of India. Thus, it is quite natural that the colonists 
from Kalinga dominated Java or at least a part of it. Anyway, the name Kalinga and the popular 
belief that the original colonists of Java came from Kalinga indicate a close affinity between Java 
and Kalinga country”. [A. Bhattacharjee, p.26; It is mentioned in Our Merchant Seamen (Modern 
Indian Series: 3, Publications Division, Govt. of India, p.6] that, “The colonization of Java has 
been aptly described as one of the most glorious achievements recorded in the entire history of 
the country. About 75 A.D. it is said that a few Hindu navigators sailed from Kalinga and drifting 
into the wide expanse of the indian Ocean touched the island of Java. This and the adjacent 
islands were colonized by these men from Kalinga”. Both R.K. Mookerji [R.K. Mookerji, pp.148- 
149.] and Crawford hold the view that al! the Hindu influences in Java were from Kalinga [J.F 
Scheltema, Monumental Java, New Delhi, 1985, p.35.). nm 
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Cc. 


The Buddha images of Borobudur, the greatest monument of the Sailendras in Java, are found to 
have been modelled on the Buddhas from Ratnagiri in Odisha [D.P.Ghosh, “Relation between 
Buddha Images of Odisha and Java”, The Modern Review, Calcutta, 1933, pp.500-504.]. 


Many Kalingan rulers’ ruled over Ceylon and established dynasties there. Starting from Vijaya up 
to Nishanka Malla (5 Century B.C. - 12* Century A.D.) many kings of Ceylon were either from 
Kalinga or had matrimonial relationship with the rullng families of Kalinga. 


There was a Hindu kingdom in central Java, which the Chinese called Holing or Kalinga. The exact 
share of the Kalingan people in “Greater India” can not be ascertained but it can be inferred that 
they had a lion’s share in it. Highlighting the role of Kalinga in the colonization of Southeast Asia, 
M. N. Das [M.N. Das, p.122.] state that the expansion of Kalinga, politically and culturally, into the 
lands mentioned, was really a great contribution to the civilization of the East. Spreading Hinduism 
and. Buddhism, Indian literature and art, Kalinga had greatly advanced the movement for “Greater 
India”. The fegacies of the past remain till to day. Even today, the Pacific islanders look towards 
the shores of India in memory of a very remote age when the people from that side went and 
civilized them. The remains of Hindu and Buddhist architecture in Malaysia still indicate the 
cultural conquest of that land by Kalinga. Names like Talaing, Telinga, Kling, Keling and Kalinga 
continue to exist and are used by the people of Burma and Malaysia. 


The peoples of maritime South East Asla - present-day Malaysia, Indonesia and Philippines - are 
thought to have migrated southwards from southern China Sometime, between 2500 and 1500 
B.C.They continued to have contact with Chinese civilisation (well established in the 2nd 
millenium B.C.), but the influence of the other long-established civilisation of India gradually 
became predominant among them, and among the peoples of the South East Asian mainland. 
Indian traders (In early days these Indians came mostly from the ancient Kingdom of Kalinga, on 
the south-eastern coast of India. Indians In Indonesla are still known as “Klings’”, derived from 
Kalinga.}, adventurers, teachers and priests continued to be the dominating influence in South 
East Asia until about 1500 A.D., and Indians often ruled the earliest states in these regions. 
Hinduism and Buddhism both spread to these states from India and for many centuries existed 
there in a state of mutual toleration, Eventually the states of the mainland became mainly 
Buddhist. [A Short History of South East Asla, Chapter-1 ,p-4] 


Burma (Myanmar): 


Burma went by the name of Kalingarat (Kalinga Rastra} in the 7th century BC, and there is evidence 
of very early settlements in the southern most portions. By the 2nd century AD, the Kalingans 
were ruling Kalaymyo, the Arakan River valley and Pegu, around: the Gulf of Martaban. The 
remains of a ship excavated at Tante, near Yangon are thought to have belonged to Kalingan 
traders. Place names and similarities in architecture also indicate close contacts across the gulf 
of Bengal [Dr. Benudhar Patra “Kalinga and Burma ~- A Study in Ancient Relations”. Orissa Review. 
November 2005.] 


The Buddhagat, the sacred scripture of Burma, describes trade with the Buddhist merchants of 
Kalinga, leading to missionaries coming to propagate the faith, and then to political domination 
of parts of coastal Burma by Kalinga during the 4th to 7th century AD. Coins with Hindu symbols 
found in Pegu confirm this contact [Radhakumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping — A History of the 
Sea-Borne Trade and Maritime Activityof the Indians from the Earliest Times (1912). READ BOOKS. 
p. 145]. 


According to Gerini “Kalinga colonian was established In Burma towards 7th century B.C.” [Gerini: 
Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Estern Asia]. 
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Prome, the capital of Burma for some time was named Shrikshetra after the name of famous 
Shrikshetro (modern Puri) of Odisha. 


Java: 


The bas relief of 8th century A.D. Borobudur depicts a King and Queen with their subjects, the 
scene is based on Sailendran royal court. According to R.D. Banarjee, Hindus from Kalinga took a 
leading role in establishing Hindu culture in Java. An expedition from Kalinga established a 
colony in Java in 75 B.C.[Durga Prasad Patnaik (1989). Palm leaf etchings of Orissa. Abhinav 
Publications. p. 3.]. 


There are also some affinition between Indonesia and Odisha in the domain of art and 
architecture. Some of the statues of the Buddha at Borobudur (Java) bear a striking resemblance 
to the Buddha images of Odisha. The Dhyani Buddhas of Borobudur reminds us of massive heads 
of the Buddha at Ratnagir, one on the slope and another at top of the hills [D. P. Ghosh, ‘Relation 
between the Buddha images of Odisha and Java’, in: Modern Review, Culcutta, 1938, p. 503}. 


The stepped tiers of Candi Bima (8th century A.D) in the Dieng plateau in Central Java resembled 
the Sikharas of Odisha {R. Grousset, The Civilization of the East India, Delhi, 1969, p. 314}. 


A Javanese kris hold by the door-keeper of the Parsurameswar temple of Bhubaneswar, amply 
testifies to the widespread interaction between the regions. 


These immigrants may have introduced Hindu religion, which was established throughout the 
island, by 4th century A.D. [Edward Balfour (1885). The Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Volume 2. B. Quaritch. p. 426]. 


Chinese historians use the name Ho-Ling (Kalinga) for the feading kingdom of Java in the Tang 
period (618-906 AD). This kingdom may have been founded by new colonists, or may reflect the 
rise of the earlier colony to power. [Krishna Chandra Sagar (2002). An Era of peace. Northern Book 
Centre. p. 68]. ? 


Arab historians described the 8th century A.D Sailendra dynasty of Java as originating from Kalinga, 
and said that Sailendra was also powerful in Cambodia and Champa (Annam) [Durga Prasad 
Patnaik (1989). Palm leaf etchings of Orissa. Abhinav Publications. P-3]. 


The Sailendras, the most famous ruling dynasty of Sumatra were not only contemporaries of the 
Sailodbhavas of Kalinga but were supposed to be their offshoots. It is believed that the Sailendras 
came directly from India and were connected with the Sailodbhava kings of Kalinga. [Quoted by 
A. Bhattacharjee, op. cit, p.48.} 


A copper plate inscription dated 840 AD says that the servants of the inner palace of King Kuti of 
Java came from Champa and Kalinga. An inscription of the King Airlangga of Java (1019-1042 AD) 
‘says that people came to his kingdom from Kling (Kalinga) among other places. [R.N. Charkravorty 
(1985). National Integration in Historical Perspective. Mittal Publications. p. 98]. 


Bali: 


Trade with Bali appears to have started before the Christian era. Bali had many products including 
cinnamom, long pepper, white pepper and cardamon, pearls and gems, silk, camphor, bees wax 
and sandalwood that were attractive to Kalinga’s traders. Traders from Kalinga brought muslin 
and other fine cloths, rugs, brocade, armour, gold and jewellery. There is a tradition that the first 
ruler of Bali was an Indian named Kaudinya, around 600 AD, and this name later became the title 
for future rulers [Wilhelm von Pochhammer (2005). India’s Road to Nationhood. Allied Publishers. 
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p. 146. ISBN 81-7764-715-6]. It Is possible that the island is named after Bali, a legendary king of 
Odisha {Sir William Wilson Hunter (1872). Orissa, Volume 1. Smith, Elder and co... p. 217]. 


Traditional masked dances that are performed in Odisha and Bali for the purpose of removing 
evils and bringing good fortune have many similarities that point to ancient cultural exchanges 
[John Emigh (1996). Masked performance: the play of self and other in ritual and theatre. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. p. 74. ISBN 0-8122-1336-X]. 


The trade began to decline in the 8th century AD, as Arabs became the predominant maritime 
power in the region [Kartik Chandra Roy, Srikanta Chatterjee. Growth, development and poverty 
alleviation in the Asia-Pacific. Nova Publishers, 2006. p. 17ff. ISBN 1-59454-931-1]. 


The festival of “Bali Jatra”, is still celebrated throughout coastal Odisha in memory of the ancient 
trading links [G.N. Das (1998). One World One Family. Abhinav Publications. pp. 31—32. ISBN 81- 
7017-372-8]. 


Malay peninsula: 


Through energetic maritime campaigns, the Sailendra kings of Java were able to take control of 
the Malay Peninsula and part of southern Thailand. The kings welcomed Buddhist missionaries 
from India, accepting their teaching of the Mahayana sect, which spread through their territories. 
However, central and northeastern Thailand continued to adhere to the Hinayana teachings of 
the Theravada sect, which had been Introduced by missionaries sent by the emperor Ashoka in 
the 3rd century BC [Promsak Jermsawatdi (1979). Thai art with Indian influences. Abhinav 
Publications. p. 24.]. 


Another theory of the introduction of Buddhism to the Malay Peninsula is that after’ Kalinga 
conquered lower Burma in the 8th century A.D. their influence gradually spread down the 
peninsula [A Concise History of Buddhist Art in Siam. CUP Archive]. 


The Malaya language contains many words derived from the Odia language [Reinhold Rost, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Straits Branch (1886). Miscellaneous papers 
relating to Indo-China: reprinted for the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society from 
Dalrymple’s “Oriental Repertory” and the “Asiatic Researches” and “Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal”, Volume 1. Trubner and Co. p. 92]. In modern Malaysia, Indians are commonly called 
Klings, a name showing the original influence of Kalinga. 


Cambodia: 


Emigrants from Kalinga came to Cambodia in the 3rd century B8.C., fleeing from emperor Asoka. 
However, after Asoka had converted to Buddhism and sent missionaries to Cambodia, they 
accepted the teachings and helped establish the religion in the region [Promsak Jermsawatdi 
(1979). Thai art with indian influences. Abhinav Publications.p.24]. 


The early monuments of the Khmers (of modern Cambodia) appear to be of Kalinga [Nadimpalli 
Venkata Bala Subrahmanya Dutt (1993). Yayoi people and ancient Indo-Japanese relations. 
Northern Book Centre. p. 45. ISBN 81-7211-048-0]. However, although some of the inscriptions at 
Angkor Wat in Cambodia are in Sanskrit, others are in the Kalingan script [Robert Needham Cust 
(1880). Linguistic and oriental essays: Written from the year 1840 to 1903. Trubner and co.]J. The 
design of the Angkor Wat temple shows influences from Odisha [Freeman, Michaet and Jacques, 
Claude (1999). Ancient Angkor. River Books. p. 48. ISBN 0-8348-0426-3]. 
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China: 


The first record of trade with China is found in the account of Fa Hien (399—411 A.D.) who sailed in 
a merchant vessel from the port of Temralipti back to China. The Chinese pilgrim Hieun Tsang (645 
A.D.) tells of sea voyages from the ports of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk) and Chelitalo to Simhala 
(modern Sri Lanka) and China. A former king of Odra named Subhakararisha, who had abdicated in 
order to become a monk, voyaged to China in 716 A.D. (An introduction to Tantric Buddhism}. There 
is an account of the carriage by sea in 794 A.D. of presents by the King of Udra to the Emperor of 
China. Odisha imported silk from China, and a Chinese coin from the 8th century has been found at 
Sirpur. Between 813 and 818, three missions were sent from the Javanese nation of Kalinga to the 
court of Hsien Tung in China, bringing rarities such as a live rhinoceros, a five-coloured parrot and 
some black boys and girls from East Africa. Far China did not remain aloof from trade connection 
with Odisha. The Chinese emperor Te-tsang in 795 A. D. received an autographed manuscript of the 
Buddhist work Gondavyuha, a part of Avatamasaha, from Subhakara Simha or Subhakara, the 
Bhoumakara King of Odisha [K. C. Panigraht. History of Odisha, P. 468]. Cultural expansion of Odisha 
in Burma and China can easily be imagined from the above observation. 


The excavations at Lalitgiri (Lat. 200 35’ N. and Long. 86015’ E) Udayagiri (Lat. 200 38’ 45"N. and 
long. 860 16’ 25" E) and Ratnagiri (Lat. 200 38’ N. and long 860 20’ E), the Buddhist sites, have 
established sculptural link of Odisha with the Southeast Asia and China. The discovery of relic 
caskets from a stupa at Lalitgiri has been the most significant one in this connection. The systems 
of preserving of these relics are unique. These caskets consist of four caskets kept systematically 
one inside the other, It is a feature alien in Odisha but common in China. Further, a sculpture of 
Astamahabhaya Tara, who protects sailors from ship-wreck, has been found from Ratnagiri [B. 
Das, “Kalinga and outside world,’ in: Journal of Historical Research, vol.xxvi, no-1, 1983, p. 18.]. 


Simhala (Sri Lanka): 


Kalinga had strong ties with Simhala (Sri Lanka). According to the Mahavamsa, a chronicle written 
in Pali language, the ancient period of Sri Lanka begins in 543 BC with the landing of Vijaya, a 
semi-legendary king who sailed 860 nautical miles on eight ships to Sri Lanka with 700 followers 
from the region of Kalinga. [“The Great Chronicle of Sri Lanka”. The Mahavamsa, Retrieved 4 
November 2011] He established the Kingdom of Tambapanni, near modern day Mannar. Vijaya is 
the first of the approximately 189 native monarchs of Sri Lanka that the chronicles like Dipavamsa, 
Mahavamsa, Chulavamsa, and Rajavaliya. 


The Mahavamsa tells of Sinhapura's foundation by Sinhabahu, whose mother was a princess of 
Kalinga [R.C. Majumdar (1996). Outline of the History of Kalinga, Asian Educational Services. p. 
6]. It was said that Simhabahu was the ruler of the Kalinga kingdom, but left that kingdom to his 
mother and her husband, and moved to an uninhabited part of the forest. He cleared the land 
and settled down to rule a new kingdom. [S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Some Contributions of 
South India to Indian Culture, Asian Educational Services. p. 75] The town is named by Sinhalese 
chronicles in connection with Prince Vijaya (c. 543-505 BC), the first recorded king of Sri Lanka 
[Harihar Panda, H.C. Raychaudhuri as a historian, Northern Book Centre. p. 112] Vijaya's brother 
Sumitta became a king of Sinhala of Kalinga. When Vijaya died with no heir, Sumitta’s son 

Panduvasdeva was sent from Sinhapura to Sri Lanka, where he was crowned King. I 


The emperor Ashoka sent his son to Ceylon to establish Buddhism, and daughter Sanghamitra to organise 
the nuns. The Samantapasadika says that she was accompanied by eight families from Kalinga. 


The Dathavamsa tatlks of the friendship between king Guhasiva of Kalinga and king Mahasena of 
Ceylon (277 ~ 304 AD). It also talks of the king of Kalinga giving the tooth relic of Gautama Buddha 
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as a dowry to Dantakumara on his marriage to the king’s daughter. Dantakumara took the relic to 
Ceylon where it was enshrined in a stupa [Kandarpa Patel. “Maritime relation of Kalinga with 
Srilanka”. OHRJ, Vol. XLVil, No. 2]. 


Hinayanic Buddhism flowered in Ceylon In the 4th and 5th century A.D, and the influence of 
scholars from Ceylon spread through Burma, Siam and Cambodia, establishing the beliefs and 
practices that continue in these countries today. Kalinga was also strongly affected by Ceylonese 
culture, in particular by the Theravada teachings of Buddhaghosa, since it lay on the route followed 
by pilgrims from Ceylon visiting holy places In India, Pilgrims from Kalinga sailed to Ceylon to 
honour the sacred tooth and visit the monasteries. [Kandarpa Patel. “Maritime relation of Kalinga 
with Srilanka”. OHRJ, Vol. XLVI, No. 2). 


The Chinese pilgrim Hieun Tsang describes these sea voyages from the port of Tamralipta and 
Chelitalo to Simhala [Bhagaban Panda (1997). “Maritime Activities of Orissa”. Economic History 
of Orissa, Indus Publishing. p. 117ff. IS8N 81-7387-075-6]. According to the Chulavamsa, the king 
of Kalinga visited Ceylon during the reign of Aggabodhi I! (610-611 AD). King Vijayabahu | of 
Ceylon (1055~—1110 AD} married the daughter of the king of Kalinga. Nissanka Malla, son of king 
Gaparaja of Kalinga became ruler of Ceylon (1187-1196 AD). 


A prince of Kalinga named Magha invaded Ceylon with a fleet carrying 24,000 soldiers and ruled 
the island from 1214 to 1235 A.D. [Chattopadhyaya, Haraprasad. Ethnic unrest in modern Sri 
Lanka: an account of Tamil-Sinhalese race relations. M.D. Publications Pvt. Ltd.]. 


A rock inscription made by Nissanka Malla of Sri Lanka at Dambulla mentions that he was of the 
Kalinga Dynasty and a descendant from the race of King Vijaya. Another inscription at 
Ruwanwelisaya describes him as being a member of a royal family of Kalinga, born at Sinhapura, 
[Rasanayagam, C.; Aiyangar, Sakkottai Krishnaswam! (1993). Ancient Jaffna, Asian Educational 
Services.pp. 322-323. ISBN 81-206-0210-2] 


Rome and the Western World: 


In the early centuries of the Christian era Odisha had active trade contact with the western 
world, especially with the Roman Empire. The western trade flourished because of the demand 
for luxury articles of Kalinga in the Roman Empire. 


The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea [J.W. Mc Crindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythraean Sea, Amsterdem, 1973, pp.140-149; W.H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
New Delhi, 1974, pp. 46-49.] (1st century A.D} of an unknown author, besides mentioning the 
Kalingan port of Dosarene, refers to the trade relation between Kalinga and the Roman world. 
He mentions Dosarene as producing the best type of ivory known as Dosarenic. 


Ptolemy, [G.E.Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, New Delhi, 1974, 
p.47.] the Greek geographer during the 2nd century A.D. refers to another famous port of Kalinga 
named Palur, from where ships disembarked directly across the Bay of Bengal to the South-East 
Asian countries. 


The discovery of rouletted ware from Sisupalgarh [B.B. Lal, “Sisupalgarh-An Early Historical Fort 
in Eastern India” (Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of India), Ancient India, No.5, New Delhi, 
1949, pp.62-105.] near Bhubaneswar and Tamluk in the Midnapore district of modern West Bengal 
is very significant in this regard. 

The roulette ware was first identified and dated by Wheeler [R.E.M. Wheeler etal, Ancient 
India, No.3, New Delhi, 1949, pp.17-24.] at Arikamedu. These were probably brought into Odisha 
by Roman merchants. 
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Roman bullas have been discovered at Sisupalgarh [8.B. Lal, “Sisupalgarh-An Early Historical Fort 
in Eastern India” (Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of India), Ancient India, No.5, New Oelthi, 
1949, pp.101-102.] and Roman coins at Biratgarh and Bamanghati [P.Acharya, Studies in Orissan 
History, Archaeology and Archives, Cuttack, 1969, p.533; P.K. Mishra, Archaeology of Mayurbhanj, 
New Delhi, 1997, pp.4 and 95.] in the Mayurbhanj district, which suggest trade links of Kalinga 
with the Roman empire. Besides, a gold coin bearing Graeco-Roman motif together with pottery 
fragments and terracotta figures of Roman origin have been also discovered from Tamluk 
[R.C.Majumdar (ed.) The Struggle for Empire, Bombay, 1966, p.658.] (The site of ancient Odishan 
Tamralipti port). 

A terracotta Greek tablet containing the thanks-giving of an unknown Greek sailor to the East 
wind has been discovered at Tilda, situated between Tamluk and Bamanghati. /[N.K.Sahu, History 
of Orissa, Vol.1, Bhubaneswar, 1964, p.458.]. 


The poet Dandi in his Dasakumara Charita [Journal of Royal Aslatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1904, p.619.] has referred to the coming of the Greeks to the port of Tamralipti. 


Apart from this, the recent archaeological excavations at Manikpatna in the northern tip of the 
Chilka Lake which has brought to light the Roman rouletted pottery and fragments of an amphora 
substantiate the clue of Odisha’s contact with the far off Roman Empire. 


Another valuable archaeological evidence has been reported from the Khalkatapatana port 
excavation. The discovery of a thin egg-white glazed chocolate pottery and thick chocolate glazed 
pottery of the Arabian origin are worth mentioning. The former has main!y bowls and the latter 
are the fragments of storage jars. These were first noticed in the excavations at Khalkatapatana. 
[Patra Benudhar, Maritime Contact of Ancient Odisha with the Western World, p- 46]. 


Much of the gold of the Roman Empire had been drained out to India by the third century of the 
Christian era. [B.Das, ‘Kalinga and Outside World’ Journal of Historical Research, Vol. XXVI, No.1, 
1983, p.25.] The acute shortage of gold coins led to the circulation of copper coins in the Roman 
Empire during the early centuries of the Christian era. It is said that the financial instability 
resulting mainly from the adverse trade relations with India must have become a potent factor 
for the fall of the Roman Empire. [Proceedings of Indian History Congress, Vol. XIX, pp.89-90.]. 


The merchants of Kalinga were in a sense instrumental in bringing about the economic ruin of 
the Roman Empire and consequent economic prosperity to the Indian subcontinent. Pearls and 
diamonds probably constituted two principal articles of export of Kalinga to the western world. 
The manufacture of the best type of diamonds in ancient Odisha has been referred to by classical 
writers. The Hirakud region of Sambaipur on the banks of river Mahanadi was famous for the 
production of diamonds. [A Das, ‘The Diamonds of Sambalpur’, in N.K. Sahu (ed.), New Aspects 
of History of Orissa, Vol.1, Sambalpur, 1971, pp.1-8.] The diamond of this region was sold as an 
attractive item in the markets of Rome, Persia, Egypt and Greece. [K.A.N. Sastri (ed.), A 


spk php ai History India, Vol. Il (The Mauryas and Satavahanas) (325BC-300AD) New Delhi, 
1987, p.436. 


Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire [Quoted by A.C. Das, “Kalinga, the Ancient 
Maritime Power”, Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. XVI, No.4 to Vol. XVII, No.1, (1975), 


p.10.] has said that the diamond of Sambalpur was much prized in Rome and was sold at a high 
price in Roman markets. 


Pepper was another important item of export to Greece and Rome, Its export was in such abundant 
quantity that it was called Yavanapriya in Indian literature. Pliny refers to the pepper and ginger 
of India and their great demand in Rome, where they were sold by weight like gold and silver. 
Besides, Indian spices like cinnamon, malabathrum and perfumes, precious stones, pearls, silk, 
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muslinsand cotton were in great demand in the Graeco- Roman world. Silk, muslin and cotton 
were sold at fabulously high prices in Rome. [R.K.Mookerji, Indian Shipping, Allahabad, 1962, 
p.85.]. 


Medicinal herbs and ivory were also exported to the western countries from India. Kalinga seems 
to have supplied all the above articles In considerable quantities. In turn, among the articles of 
import from the western world, mention may be made of gold, aromatic, ware, glass etc. B.S. Das 
[B.S. Das, Studies in the Economic History Orissa, Calcutta, 1978, p.19.] says that commodities 
were exported from Odisha to earn Roman gold. He also says that with the shrinkage in gold 
supply from the Roman markets during the post-Kushana period the Odishan merchants looked 
towards the Far East. (B.S. Das, Studles In the Economic History Orissa, Calcutta, 1978, p.35]. 


The people of Kalinga had also contact with the distant lands of Peru and Mexico. R.D. Banerjee 
{R.D. Banerjee, History of Orissa, Vol.1, Varanas!l, 1980, p.108. ] observed that the people of 
Kalinga, who have been proved to be the pioneer colonists of India, Indonesia and Oceania, are 
probably the very same people whom the modern barbarians of the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
regard with awe and wonder as people from the sky who civilized them and taught them the 
rudiments of culture”. 


The Maya civilization of America was a result of commercial enterprise of Kalinga or of india with 
that continent. (S.P. Das, Glories of Anclent Orissa, Sambalpur, 1965, pp.83-84.] it is thus gleaned 
from the above analysis that ancient Odisha had close maritime contact with the countries of the 
western world. 


Africa: 


Kalinga also had overseas trade links with Africa. 


The sculptral representation of a giraffe, an African animal, not seen anywhere else, in Konark 
proves that Kalinga had commercial relations with Africa. The depiction of a giraffe in the Konark 
temple suggests that, in ancient days either some people of Kalinga had gone to Africa and seen 
the giraffe or one live giraffe had been brought to Odisha by some merchants enabling many to 
see it. However, the sculpture of giraffe on the wall of the Sun temple is So accurate that the 
sculptor must have actually seen a live giraffe. It is hardly likely that the sculptor would have 
travelled to Africa. So a giraffe was actually brought alive by sea from East Africa to Odisha. [K.S. 
Behera, ‘Maritime Trade in Ancient Orissa’, in M.N. Das (ed.), Sidelights on the History and 
Culture of Orissa, Cuttack, 1977, p.117]. Probably the Ganga emperor Narasimhadeva-t (A.D. 
1238-1264) heard of the existence of this strange animal from Arab traders who carried on most 
of the trade with Africa and commissioned them to fetch him a specimen. [K.S. Behera, ‘Maritime 
Trade in Ancient Orissa’, in M.N. Das (ed.), Sidelights on the History and Culture of Orissa, Cuttack, 
1977, p.117118.] In fact, the sculptured panel of the Konark temple depicts the Ganga emperor 
being presented with the African animal. The problem of bringing a live giraffe (which normally 
lives on the green leaves of trees) on such a long sea-voyage in a small boat must have been 
considerable, but evidently they succeeded in their mission. 


A Chinese Admiral named Cheng Ho [K.S. Behera, ‘Maritime Trade in Ancient Orissa’, in M.N. Das 
(ed.), Sidelights on the History and Culture of Orissa, Cuttack, 1977, p.120.] who visited East 
Africa in the 15th century A.D.is known to have brought back a live giraffe to the Ming Court in 
China. Therefore, we can see no reason why a giraffe could not have been actually brought as a 
curiosity to Eastern India in 13th century A.D. 


According to D.R. Bhandarkar, [D.R. Bhandarkar, Charmichael Lectures, Voi-Il, ch.1.] the people of 
Kalinga monopolised trade in the Arabian Sea. Crossing the Arabian Sea, the Kalingans established 
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trade relations with the East Coast of Africa and with the far-off island of Madagaskar.[Quoted by 
A.C. Das, “Kalinga, the Ancient Maritime Power”, Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. XV, 


No.4 to Vol. XVII, No.1, (1975), p.10.] 


Initially, maritime activities were mainly concerned with trade. Gradually, for better trade, a 
consumer market was created through cultural influence and finally political control was established 
to facilitate trade. The sadhavas (merchants), who engaged in overseas trade, were a group of daring 
people who came from different walks of life. The name sadhava has emerged out of the expression 
sadhu vyabasayi or honest businessman as the Kalingans were known outside. Each trading trip 
consisted of different categories of people like the sudras who performed menial work, the vaisyas 
who funded and managed the voyages, kshyatriyas who protected the ships during the journey and in 
alien lands and brahmins who performed religious rites and also acted as advisors during the voyages.The 
brahmins and the kshyatriyas who accompanied the ships in due course stayed back and established 
political and cultural contact, finally leading to colonization. 


Maritime trade has been a part of the socio-cultural and religious life of Odisha for centuries. 
The story of Taapoi rites like, Biota Bandana (ceremonial farewell to trading ships), festivals like 
Kartika Purnima, Bali Yatra and Khudurukuni Osha provide clear testimony of our glorious maritime 
heritage. The overseas trade to be celebrated by one and all with such enthusiasm must have involved 
all classes of people and must have left sweet and pleasant memories. 


The festival is similar to the ‘Masakapan Ke Tukad’festival of Bali, and to the ‘Loi Krathong’ (in 
Odia Nai Kartika) festival of Thailand both of which involve ritualistic floating of model boats around 
the same time of the year. 


It is a fact that overseas trade was profitable and that the Odishan economy was prosperous only 
because of this trade. After the carnage and devastation of the Kalinga war, Kalinga could rebuild itself 
in about a hundred and fifty years during the reign of Kharavela through overseas trade. 


Contact between Kalinga and Sri Lanka in the commercial, political, cultural and religious spheres 
is an accepted fact of history. According to Mahavamsa and Dwipavamsa, Vijayabahu, the first king of 
Sri Lanka hailed from Kalinga. The island was named as Singhala after the name of his father, Simhabahu, 
who had ruled over Kalinga. Close matrimonial relations existed between the two kingdoms. Kalinga 
also played a prominent role in the spread of Buddhism in Sri Lanka. Buddhist pilgrims, missionaries 
and travelers constantly travelled to and from the Kalingan ports to Sri Lanka. Fahien, in his return 
journey, sailed from the Kalingan port of Tamralipti to Sri Lanka. As a matter of fact, Sri Lankan ports 
were the resting places for Kalingan merchants during their voyages to either east or the west 


Interaction of Kalinga with the islands of Java, Bali, Sumatra, Borneo, and others collectively 
known as Suvarna Dwipa ranges from trade to cultural, political and religious activities, finally leading 
to colonization. Traditions of Java relate that, “Twety thousand families were sent to Java by the king 
of Kalinga who multiplied and prospered”, 


The transmission of Kalingan culture to distant parts of South East Asia, Sri Lanka and other 
places is one of the greatest achievements of the people of Kalinga. No other great civilization of the 
world, not even the Hellenic, had been able to achieve similar success without military conquest. The 
‘Greater India’ theory boasts of Indianised states in South East Asia and, in this process, the Kalingans 
played a major role for being a great sea-faring nation and for being situated on the sea coast dotted 
with a number of natural ports. The indian influence in general, and the Kalingan influence in particular, 
can be seen in the magnificent temples at Pagan (Myanmar), Angokor (Cambodia) and Borobodur 
(Java). These constitute an integral part of their histories and cultures. 
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Chapter-IV 
ODISHA & ODIA CULTURE 
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RELIGIOUS TRADITION 


india has a large number of religions, philosophical and folk traditions. 
It is multilingual, multi-ethnic and multi-religious. A convergence of 
cultures has taken place over the known historical times. Indian culture 
is an admixture of Aryan and Dravidian systems and has an Austric 
substratum. 


Very little is known about the cultural practices of the Austrics. Only very recently some have 
claimed that they are not Hindus but Sharanyas. But interaction between the Austrics and Aryans has 
been referred to in the Puranas. As early as the Rig-Veda, there is indication of such interaction, 


YADDARU PLAVATE SINDHOPARE APAURUSHAM I 
TADA RABHASWA DURHNNO TENA GACHHA PARASTARAM II (10/155/3), 


There is a reference to the floating wood from which the Jagannath image was carved. This 
Interaction is practiced by the worship of Lord Jagannath by Daitapati, who are descendants of the 
sabaras and brahmins. 


Vedas relate to the earliest periods of Hinduism. Hinduism has developed through mutual 
interaction among Vaishnavism, Saivism, Shaktism, Buddhism and Jainism. The famous Buddhist scholar, 
Indrabhuti begins his Jnanasiddhi with the verse — 


Pranipatya Jagannatham sarbajina vararchitam | 
Sarba budhamayam sidhi byapinam gaganopamam ll 
{[Bhattacharya, B. (ed) : Two Vajrayana works, Borada, 1921,pp-31] 
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This furnishes a wonderful example of Hindus, Boudhas and Jainas interacting with one another. 
Shiva plays a prominent role in Hindu religion. Though conflicts took place between Saivism and 
Vaishnavism the interaction among them has resulted in religious reconciliation. Veer Saiva in south 
India, prativifna (saivism in Kashmir) and pasupata saivaism in Gujarat are well-known all over the country. 
One comes across, no such name which is available in the eastern region. The important reason for this is 
the amalgamation of Saivism and Vaishavaism and development of the Harihar cult. This was acceptable 
neither to the orthodox Vaishnavites nor to the orthodox Saivites. The Harihara cult is however practised 


in Ekamra Khetra, Bhubaneswar, Shrikhetra, Puri and other kshetras like Harisankar in Balangir. 


Pre-Hindu and Hindu Periods: 


Odisha has the unique distinction of having acted as a confluence of these diverse faiths. It is 
here that one can witness how religion has evolved from animism, nature-worship, shamanism, 
ancestor-worship and fetishism to the highly evolved forms of religion like Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism with philosophical systems of a high order to support them. 


The synthesis and harmony of the different forms of Hindu worship - vaishnavite’, ‘shaivite’, 
‘shakta’, ‘ganapatya’ and ‘soura’ - are all to be found in the great and grand temple of Jagannath, whose 
origin goes back to the tribal worship of a ‘wooden god’. Around him revolves the entire cultural milieu 
of Odisha. Religion and culture cannot be separated in a land which claims to celebrate ‘thirteen 
festivals in twelve months’. The life-giving stream of religion has flowed past the rise and fall of 
empires producing and nourishing the sublime virtues of love, tolerance and compassion. 


Lord Jagannath is considered an incarnation of Lord Vishnu and worshipped as the foremost 
deity among gods of the Hindu pantheon represented in Odia Hindu theology. Lord Jagannath was 
originally worshipped by the sabaras, a tribal group found mostly in south Odisha. The non-brahmin 
priests called daitas worship Lord Jagannath shoulder to shoulder with the brahmin priests. They are 
considered to be the descendants of the sabaras. During the Car Festival, the deities wear typical 
sabara costume. So this present-day Jagannath cult is the result of an age-long metamorphosis of a 
tribal tradition into a Hindu tradition. 


The influence Of Hinduism : The religion of the Aryans known as “Saniatan Dharma” originated in 
the Vedas and spread to Odisha, which, in course of time, came to be held in high reverence as the land 
of the gods or as a ‘“deva bhumi”. Around the 5™ century BC, the Nandas stabilized Brahminic settlements 
in the coastal region. The 13th Ashokan edict shows that, before the invasion of ‘Kalinga’ by Ashoka and 
his conversion to Buddhism, Hinduism, had spread swiftly in Odisha and continued to hold a way till the 
reign of Kharavela, who was a Jain and propagated that religion. These ancient religions of Odisha, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism seem to have co-existed peacefully. The revival of Vedic religion after 
the waning of Buddhism and Jainism brought in wide assimilative powers and Hinduism seems to have 
flourished in Odisha under the ‘Mathara’ rulers between the 4*® and 5® centuries A.D. The Sailodbhava 
rulers made arrangements for the study of Vedic wisdom and an ‘Aswamedha’ sacrifice was performed 
by Madhav Varman. During the rule of the Keshari rulers, Shaivism gained importance. Yajati Keshari, to 
preserve the sanctity and purity of Hinduism, brought Aryan brahmins from Kanyakubja (Kanauj) and 
settled them in Jajpur in Odisha, which became a famous site for the performance of funeral rites. 


By the 7® century A.D., Hinduism had become influential, especially, in the courts. Hiuen Tsang, the 
well-known Chinese chronicler observed how Buddhist Viharas and Hindu temples flourished side by 
side. Shaivism was the state religion of Odisha during the rule of the Somavamsis (8® to 11" century A.D.) 
and vaishnavism gained popularity under the patronage of the rulers of Ganga dynasty. In this period 
Lord Jagannath, considered to be the incarnation of Lord Vishnu, came to be worshipped as the foremost 


deity among gods of the Hindu pantheon. The Jagannath cult, brought about a synthesis of the Ramanandi 
Vaishnavism of South India with the Gaudia Vaishnavism of Chaitanya. 
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Jainism: 


There are indications that the 23rd Tirthankar, Parsvanath Swami, preached Jainism in Kalinga in 
the 7“ century BC, and King Karakanda was converted by him. The king built Karakanda Vihar for the 
propagation of Jainism and installed in it the Image of the 2nd Tirthankar, Ajitnath. The Jain preacher, 
Mahavira Swami, visited Kalinga to propagate the reformed version of Jainism and installed the Vijay 
Chakra on the Kumari (Udaygiri) hill, which became a famous pilgrimage centre along with Pithunda 
Nagar, where the image of Rishabhanath was Installed after consecration. Jainism seems to have 
reached a high-water mark during the relgn of Emperor Kharavela, who made it the state religion. 
After his conquest of Magadha, he brought back to Kalinga the Kalinga Jinasana that had been carried 
away by Mahapadma Nanda after his conquest of Odisha three hundred years before. Kharavela’s 
patronage of Jainism is evident in the beautiful caves that he carved out from the rocks on the Udaygiri 
and Khandagiri hills. The Khandagiri caves were used as places of worship while those on Udaygiri 
were used for the accommodation of saints, monks and ascetics. Jainism declined after Kharavala after 
enjoying a short spell of importance during the reign of the Murunda rulers in Kalinga, especially under 
Dharmadamodar. The queen of the Sailodbhava king, Dharmaraja It, Kalyani Devi was a patron of Jainism. 
During the reigns of the Bhojas and some dynasties in the medieval period, Jainism seems to have 
revived, for which the Khandagiri and Udaigir! caves were left intact. 


Buddhism: 


It is believed that Lord Buddha declared Kalinga (Modern Odisha) as one of the twelve places 
where perfection can be attained. The Early Vinaya Texts, Nikaya and Jatakas refer to two merchant 
brothers from Utkala named Tapussa (Tapassu) and Bhallika (Bhalliya), who were said to have been the 
first disciples of Lord Buddha. Buddhist chronicles like Angattura Nikaya refer to Buddha's Kesa, Asthi 
(hair and bone relics) brought to Odra by the two traders. In the subsequent period, the nail and tooth 
relics of the Buddha were also brought over to Udra. 


The Datthavamsa states that a collar bone of Lord Buddha was taken by Sarbhu, a disciple of 
Sariputa to Mahiangana in Sri Lanka. He also gives a detailed account of the tooth relic being taken by 
Khema to the court of Brahamadatta, the King of Kalinga who built a gigantic Chaitya over it in his 
capital Dantapura. In 1985-1986, in course of the excavation of the Stupa Mound at Lalitgiri (Cuttack), as 
many as three sets of gold caskets designed in the form of a stupa were found. in the gold caskets were 
found the sacred relic. This is believed to be the relic of Lord Buddha. 


Tissa, the brother of Ashoka, chose Kalinga to be the place of his retirement and the emperor 
built a monastery named Bhojakagiri Vihar for him, which became a great center of Buddhist activities. 
The Vihar became the residence of Dharmarakshita, the teacher of Tissa, from where he transmitted 
the-doctrines of Buddhism and inspired the people of Kalinga. His distinguished disciple, Dhitak Kumar 
came to Kalinga to lay the foundation of the Sravastivada school of Buddhism, which received wide 
acceptance. During the Sunga period (184 BC -72 BC), Buddhism lost its royal patronage. Dr N K Sahu 
suggests that the Mahayana form of Buddhism originated in Odisha. This is evidenced from Lama 
Taranath’s Pag sam Jan Zang. 


The text Asta Sahasrika, was prepared in Odisha leading to the development of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism. Guhasiva, the king of Kalinga in the 3'“ century A.D became a Buddhist and he sent 
the relic to Sri Lanka for its safe preservation. The Sailodbhava kings were Buddhists and spread 
Buddhism in the Southeast Asian countries along with Odishan art and culture. 


In the 7 century A.D, according to Hiuven Tsang who visited Qdisha, Buddhism flourished in 
Odra. According to his account, Odisha at that time was divided into three principalities i.e. Odra, 
Kangoda and Kalinga. The Buddhist remains at Lalitigiri, Ratnagiri, Udaygiri and Langudi in the Jajpur 
and Cuttack districts provide evidence to show that the monastic establishments in these areas 
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flourished during these periods. Scholars believe that Viraja (modern Jajpur) was a sacred land of 
Buddha Padmaprabha and the cradle of Mahayana Budhism. This is supported by the fact that Jajpur 
and its neighbourhood are seen to be rich in Mahayanic antiquities. 


The widespread influence of Buddhism between the 1* and 7* century A.D on the religious and 
spiritual life of Odisha is evident from the literature, art, architecture, sculpture and philosophy of the 
period. To this efflorescence of Mahayana Buddhism the contribution of Odisha can be judged from the 
flourishing Buddhist centres at Parimalagiri, Surabhagiri, Bhorasila, Tamralipti and Chelitalo. The great 
Madhyamika philosopher, Nagarjuna is supposed to have lived on the Harisankar-Nrusinghanath hill in 
Balangir District. Surabhagiri is identified as the Dhauli hill at Bhubaneswar where the philosopher Acharya 
Sarvagami had his Vihara for the teaching of Yogachara. The philosopher Dingnaga, the founder of Buddhistic 
logic, is believed to have lived at Bhorsaila, which is identified by some with Delang (Puri). The development 
of logic was taken to new height by Acharya Dharmakirti, who lived in the Ganjam district. 


Buddhism flourished under the Bhauma rule (736 A.D to 910 A.D) in Odisha, when Odisha became 
a centre of Mahayan and Vajrayana Buddhism. Tantrayan Buddhism is generally divided into three 
schools: Vajray3n, Kalachakrayan and Sahajayana. Tantric Buddhism seems to have evolved from the 
Yogachara School. Acharya Pitopada (800-900 A.D.) achieved a great reputation as a scholar and a saint at 
Ratnagiri and promulgated Kalachakryana, a new vehicle of Buddhism. By the 7" century A.D., Tantric 
Buddhism made its appearance and in the 8® century, King Indrabhuti of Sambalpur purified Tantric 
Buddhism and introduced it as Vajrayana, which is supposed to have travelled to other parts of the 
country and Tibet. Vajrayana was changed to Sahajayana by Lashminkara, the princess of Sonepur and 
sister of Indrabhuti. It is believed that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava went to Tibet from 
Odisha to propagate Vajrayana Buddhism and founded a new religion named Lama. 


Vajrayana: 


Although the first tantric Buddhist texts appeared in India in the 3rd century AD and continued to 
appear until the 12® century AD, scholars such as Hirakawa Akira assert that the Vajrayana probably came 
into existence in the 6th or 7® century AD, as the term Vajrayana itself first appeared in the 8® century AD. 
Vajrayana was preceded by Mantrayana, and was then followed by Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana. 


The Vajrayana tradition holds that its teachings were first expounded by the Buddha sixteen years 
after his enlightenment. Historians have identified an early stage of Mantrayana, which began in the 4th 
century. According to Pag sam jan Zang, Tantric Buddhism first developed in Uddiyana, a country which was 
divided into two kingdoms, Sambala and Lankapuri. Sambala has been identified with Sambalpur and 
Lankapuri with Subarnapura (Sonepur). Indrabhuti, the king of Sambalpur, founded Vajrayana, while his 
sister, who was married to Prince Jalendra of Lankapuri (Sonepur), founded Sahajayana. In the opinion of 
Rahul Sankrityayan, Sarahapada was the earliest Siddha or Siddh3acarya. According to him, Sarahapada was a 
student of Haribhadra, who was, in turn, a disciple of Santarakhita, the noted Buddhist scholar and Principal 
of Nalanda University who traveled to Tibet with his sister Mandaraba and brother-in-law, Padmasambhava 
at the invitation of King Khrison Ide-Stan of Tibet. [Kar, Karunakar: Ascharjya Charjyachaya, Odisha Sahitya 
Academy,1969, P- 9. and Pasang Wandu and Hildegard Diemberger. dBa’ bzhed: The Royal Narrative 
concerning the bringing of the Buddha’s Doctrine to Tibet (Vienna, 2000}]. Vajrayana may have taken shape 
gradually in an environment with previously existing texts such as the Mahasannipata and the 
Ratnaketudharani. The earliest texts appeared around the early part of the 4* century. 


Only from the 7* or the 8® century AD, tantric techniques and approaches increasingly dominated 
Buddhist practices in India. These new Tantric cults introduced mantras, mudras and mandalas along with 
six tantric abhicharas (practices) such as marana (death), stambhana, sammohana, vidvesan, uchchatana 
and Vajikarana. These cults revived primitive beliefs and practices, a simpler and less formal apiiraach toa 
personal god, a liberal and respectful attitude towards women, and rejection of the caste system. 
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Sahajayana: 


Vajrayana established the symbolic terminology and the liturgy that would characterize all forms of 
the tradition. Sahajayana developed in the 8*® century In OdIsha. It was dominated by long-haired, wandering 
siddhas who openly challenged and ridiculed the Buddhist establishment. Yoga in particular had a quickening 
influence on the various Sahajiya traditions. (Dasgupta, $. : Obscure Rellgious Cults. Firma KLM Private 
Limited: Calcutta, 1976] The culture of the body (kdya-sadhana) through processes of Hatha-yoga was of 
paramount importance in the Nath cult and found In all sahaja schools. Whether conceived of as ‘supreme 
bliss’ (maha-sukha), as by the Buddhist Sahajlyas, or as ‘supreme love’ (as with the Vaisnava Sahajiyas), 
strength of the body was deemed necessary to stand such a supreme realisation. [Dasgupta, S: Obscure 
Religious Cufts. Firma KLM Private Limited: Calcutta, 1946, Last reprint 1976, pp. covili.} 


The sahaja-siddhi or the siddhi or natural accomplishment or the accomplishment of the 
unconditioned natural state was also a sahaja-siddhi revealed by Dombi Heruka (Skt. Dombi Heruka or 
Dombipa), one of the eighty-four Mahasiddhas. The following quotation identifies the relationship of 
the ‘mental flux’ (mindstream) to the sahaja-siddhi. Moreover, it must be remembered that though 
Sundararajan and Mukerji (2003: p. 502) use a masculine pronominal the term ‘siddha’ is not génder- 
specific and that there were females, many as senior sadhakas, amongst the siddha communities: 
4..The practitioner is now a siddha, a realized soul. He becomes invulnerable, beyond all dangers, 
when all forms melt away into the formless, when surati merges in nirati, japa is lost in ajapa” (Sékhi, 
“Parca ko Anga,” d.23). The meeting of surati and nirati is one of the signs of sahaja-siddhi; surati is an 
act of will even when the practitioner struggles to disengage himself from worldly attachments. But 
when his worldliness is totally destroyed with the dissolution of the ego, there is nirati, cessation of 
mental flux, which implies cessation of all willed efforts. Nirat/ (ni-rati) is also cessation of attractions, 
since the object of attraction and the seeker are now one. In terms of layayoga, nirati is dissolution of 
the mind in “Sound,” ndada.” (Sundararajan, Mukerji, K. R. Bithika Hindu Spirituality, Vol2, Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers, (2003). p.502] 


Sahaja is one of the four keywords of the Nath sampradaya (religious school) along with 
Svecchachara, Sama, and Samarasa. Sahaja meditation and worship was prevalent in Tantric traditions 
common to Hinduism and Buddhism in Odisha as early as the 8™ —9* centuries. The Nath teacher, 
Mahendranath wrote: “Man is born with an instinct for naturalness. He has never forgotten the days of 
his primordial perfection, except in So much as memory became buried under the artificial 
superstructure of civilization and its artificial concepts. Sahaja means natural... The tree grows according 
to Sahaja, natural and spontaneous in complete conformity with the Natural Law of the Universe. 
Nobody tells it what to do or how to grow. It has no swadharma or rules, duties and obligations 
incurred by birth. It has only svabhava - its own inborn self or essence - to guide it. Sahaja is that nature 
which, when established in oneself, brings the state of absolute freedom and peace.” 


Kalachakrayana: 


The Kalachakrayana developed in the 10 century A.D. It is farthest removed from the earlier 
Buddhist traditions, and incorporates concepts of messianism and astrology not present elsewhere in 
Buddhist literature. Many celebrated Vajrayana Acharyas like Saraha, Hadipa, Dombi, Heruka, Tantipa 
(Tantripada}) and Luipada came from the so-called despised classes. 


In the 9® or 10" century AD seven famous Tantric maidens appeared in the Patna (Patnagarh of 
Bolangir} region, which was then called Kuanri-Patana. These maidens are popularly known as Sata 
Bhauni (seven sisters), namely, Gyanadei Maluni, Luhakuti, Lahuruni, Nitei Dhobani, Sukuti Chamaruni, 
Patrapindhi Sauruni, Gangi Gauduni and Sua Teluni. They hailed from castes which were considered the 
lower castes of society, and were followers of Lakshminkara. Because of their miraculous powers and 


feats, they were later deified and worshipped by the locals. 
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Yogini Culture: 


Although Yogini cults were not unique to Odisha, two out of four surviving Yogini temples are to 
be found in Odisha : One in Hirapur near Bhubaneswar, the capital city of Odisha and the other in 
Ranipur-Jharial of Bolangir District. 


The Hirapur temple is ascribed to the Bhauma and Somavansi rulers of Odisha (mid 8" - mid 10" 
A.D) who were known for their eclectic liberalism and noted for their patronage of philosophy, art, 


architecture and literature. 


JAGANNATH CULTURE 


The Principle of Sarva Dharma Samanvaya 


Odisha is the land of Jagannath culture. According to old tradition, Sanskrit Brahma Purana and 
Skandha Purina as well as in the Odia Mahabhgirata written by Sirala Das and Darubrahma Gita by 
Jagannath Das, a Savara leader named Biswabasu worshipped the image of NT amadhava at a secret 
place called NT akandara on the eastern seashore. Jagannith is a wooden deity. He is the DakhinakalT 
for the Saktas and Bhairava for the Saivites. He is Mah ganapati for the Ganapatyas and at the same 
time, he is the Siryanir yan for the Sauras. His festivals are of a Puranic origin and the rituals are an 
admixture of tribal rituals and Sakta’s nyasa and mudras and many more. The majority of his rituals are 
based on Uddiyan tantras which are the refined versions of Mahayan tantras as well as Shabari tantras, 
which have evolved from Tantrik Buddhism and tribal beliefs respectively. Of his mantras the incantation 
Oum is Vedic and Hlim, Slim, Klim are Tantrik. His kaivalya (dried mahaprasad) is of Jaina origin and 
nirméalya is of Saivite origin. 


Jainism—Jagannath: Pandit Nilakantha Das argued that the Jeena image is actually that of Sri Jagannath. 
According to him, the word Jagannath is derived from Jeenanath. He also wrote that “Jagannath is 
primarily a Jaina institution”. He argued that the mahaprasad of Jagannath is kaivalya and this is a 
derivative of the kaivalya-or the concept of salvation of the Jainas. It is also said that the tri-ratna of 
Jainism, namely right faith, right knowledge and right action, are symbolically represented in the 
trinity of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra. A noted historian, Kedar Nath Mahapatra also suppported 
this view. The Jains believed in image worship. They are believed to place the images of the Tirthankars 
on a chariot and take them out in a procession. [Barik P. M.: Jainism and Buddhism in Jagannath 
Culture, Orissa Review, July — 2005, P-36]. 


The historical-cum-archaeological evidence that is available from different parts of the state, 
e.g. Anandpur (Keonjhar), Chhatia, Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri, Choudwar, Athgarh, Tigiria, Badamba, Banki and 
Jajpur (Cuttack), Khiching and its environs (Mayurbhanj), Kupari and Charampa (Balasore), Ghumusara 
(Kalahandi) and Nawrangpur, shows that Jainism had a wide influence. 


Jagannath is the lord of the universe, omnipotent and omnipresent. The sacred place, Puri of 
Odisha is prominent as Purusottam Kshetra. Hindus regard it as one of the four holiest centers of 
pilgrimage from ancient times. Puri was thus recognized as one of the most sacred places. It is also 
known as Shreekshetra, Niladri, Sankha kshetra and Martya-vaikuntha. 


Legend has it that Jagannath was originally the God of the Savaras. Primitive races like the Sava ras, 
Nishads and the Kiratas used to worship trees as their deities from pre- historic ages. In later times, the 
Dravidians and the Aryans also included tree worship in their religion. Subsequently, tree worship was 
transformed into the wor-ship of wooden images. Since the original name of the Savara deity was 
NT amadhava, the name of his new place came to be known as NT achaja. It is said that wooden images 
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of Jagannath, Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarshan represent the primitive art of the Savaras. Sarala 
Das describes Jagannath as ‘SavarT N rayana’ in his MahdabhAarata written in the 15 Century. 


When the medieval Bhakti Movement was at its height, devotion to Krishna became the central 
theme of Bhakti. On account of this, Jagannath was seen as Lord Krishna and the following story was 
narrated: Sri Krishna gave up his body after being struck by an arrow of Jara Savara, and Pandavas 
cremated his body. But one part of it was not consumed by fire and floated in the sea in the form of a 
log. Coming to know of this in a dream, king Indradyumna got the images of jagannath, Balabhadra, 
Subhadra and Sudarsan carved from that divine log. To the vaishnavites, it is Srikrishna who has appeared 
in the form of Jagannath in the Kaliyug. 


In order to justify the presence of Balabhadra and Subhadra by the side of Jagannath it was said 
that Jagannath is Vasudev-Krishna, and, therefore, Krishna’s brother Balarama and, sister Subhadra 
have been placed alongside Jagannath. Vaishnavas identify Sudarshan with Krishna’s Sudarshan Chakra. 


Buddhism—Jagannath: Some Scholars, like Prof. Wilson, James Fergusson and Gen. Cunningham have 
referred to the Buddhist origin of Jagannath. Cunningham argues that the figures of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are the three devotional representations of the Buddhist symbol of Triratna: Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. Sudarshan Is also described as a symbol of Buddha’s Dhrma-Chakra. The ‘brahma’ 
that is placed at the navel of Jagannath Is nothing but the Buddhist tooth relic that was brought from 
Kusinagar to Kalinga. Buddhists believe In worship of physical relics after death. The annual bathing 
ceremony (Snana Jatra} and the car festival (Ratha Jatra) are Buddhist practices. The Ratha Jatra (or the 
Chariot Festival) of Jagannath resembles the procession of the Buddhist image, which has been referred 
to by Fa- Hian. During the Ratha Jatra and other festivities, caste distinctions are ignored. The Jagannath 
cult emphasized the brotherhood of all men. Purusottam Kshetra is a sacred place, where the mahaprasad 
or offering to Jagannath is eaten off the same plate by brahmans and sudras. This unique phenomenon 
is ascribed to the influence of Buddhism, a universal religion, which Jagannath stands for. 


The term Jagannath was applled to Ad! Buddha by Raja Indrabhuti of Samba (now Sambalpur}) in his 
work ‘“Jfian Siddhi”. Adi Buddha is even now called Jagannath in Nepalese Buddhism. The assimilation of 
Buddhism into Brahminical Hinduism took place after the Buddha was accepted as the 9*® Hindu Avatara 
{incarnation of Lord Vishnu) as shown on the panel of ten incarnations (Dasavatara) inside the Jagannath 
temple at Puri. After the decline of Buddhism, Jagannath might have become the New Buddha. 


It is also said that forest-dwellers of Odisha like the Savaras adopted Buddhism during Asoka’s 
reign. By 1* century B.C., when image worship became common among the Buddhists, the Savaras 
came to regard the image of Jagannath as the image of the Buddha. In course of time, the Hindus also 
regarded Buddha as an incarnation or avatar of Vishnu and identified Buddha as Jagannath. (Barik, 
Pabitra Mohan: Jainism and Buddhism In Jagannath Culture, Orissa Review, July — 2005, P-37). 


The gap between the human and the divine has been bridged in Jagannath culture because 
Jagannath is a highly humanised delty. He brushes his teeth, takes bath, changes his clothes, wears 
robes and gold ornaments studded with diamonds, and sapphirnes to suit festive occasions and seasons, 
enjoys 56 varieties of food (mahaprasad), and 36 categories of servitors serve him according to their 
“khatani routine”. Jagannath culture does not admit of any distinctions based on caste. Jagannath 
culture aims at liberating the poor and the down-trodden, for which he is called Patitapaban and for 
which he rides a rath and gives darshan to his devoties. (Mohanty, Rajendra Kumar: Influence of 
Jagannath Culture on People of Orissa, Orissa Review, December — 2005, P-32]. 
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Variant Philosophical Traditions : 


Buddhism, Jainism and Jagannath culture played an important role in the cultural and philosophical 
development of Odia civilization. Most Buddhist and Jain texts were written in Pali-Prakrit and the 
Prakrita Sarvasva, a celebrated Prakrit grammar was authored by Markandeya, an Odia. 


But even as the Mathara King of 4*-6* century A.D., Sailodbhaba king of 6-7" century A.D., 
Bhauma kings of the 7-8" century A.D. and Somavamsis kings of the 8®t-11® century A.D. issued edicts 
in Sanskrit, they patronized numerous Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava and Buddhist institutions and the art, 
architecture and poetry of the period reflected the popularity of Buddhism in the region. In addition, 
the majority of Odisha’s adivasis continued to practice some form of animism and totem-worship. 
Unifying all these different traditions was the Shiva-Shakti cult, which evolved from an amalgamation 
of Shaivism (worship of Shiva), Shaktism (worship of the Mother Goddess) and the Vajrayana, or Tantric 
form of Mahayana Buddhism. 


What made possible this fusion was that, apart from the formal distinctions that separated these 
different religious and philosophical trends, in practical matters there was a growing similiarity between 
them. Whereas early Buddhism and the Nyaya School within Hinduism had laid considerable stress on 
rationalism and scientific investigation of nature, later, both Buddhism and the Shaivite schools 
emphasized philosphical variants of concepts first developed in the Upanishads, along with mysticism 
and devotion. Tantrism had also developed along a dual track - on the one hand it laid emphasis on 
gaining practical knowledge and a clear understanding of nature - on the other, it, too, came to be 
steeped in mysticism and magic. 


At the same time, the Buddhist ethos had created an environment where compromise was 
preferred to confrontation. This allowed tribal deities and gods and goddesses associated with 
numerous fertility cults to be integrated into the Hindu pantheon. Tantric constructs also met with 
some degree of approval. Since Tantrism emphasized the erotic as a means to spiritual salvation, the 
culture of austerity and sexual abstinence that had pervaded early Buddhism was replaced with an 
unapologetic embrace of all that was erotic. 


The most influential body of works of the medieval period was that produced by the Panchasakhas, 
which had an important role in the cultural, literal and philosophical development of Odia civilization. 
They were a great influence on the Odia people as a day-to-day philosophical guide as well as a lasting 
one on Odia culture. The Panchasakhas were significant not only because of their poetry but because 
of the rich spiritual legacy they left behind. In the holy land of Kalinga (Odisha) many saints, mystics, 
and devotional souls have been born throughout history, enriching the culture and its spiritualism. The 
area has temples dedicated to Shakti (the supreme female power), to Shiva (the supreme male power), 
and to Jagannéth Vishnu (Lord of the Universe). Most of the important spiritual rituals have been 
extensively practised here by several seers - including the Buddhist ceremonies, Devi “Tantra” (tanric 
rituals involving worship of Shakti}, Shaiva Marg (the path followed by devotees of Shiva), and Vaishnava 
Marg (the path followed by devotees of Vishnu). They were spiritually significant in that they allowed 
the common man access to spirituality. The Panchasakha converted ancient Hindu texts into simple 
poetry that the people of Udra Desha (Odisha} could easily understand. The following lines give us an 
idea of the distinctive nature of the achievement of the Panchasakhas: 


Odia: Agamya bhaba jane Yasovanta 
Gara kata Yantra jane Ananta 
Agata Nagata Achyuta bhane 
Balarama Dasa tattwa bakhane 
Bhaktira bhaba jane Jagannatha 
Panchasakha e mora pancha mahanta. 
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English: Yasovanta knows the things beyond others'reach 
Yantras using fines and figures are known to Ananta 
Achyuta speaks of the past, the present and the future 
Balarama Dasa is eloquent on tatwa (the ultimate meaning of anything) 
Ultimate feelings of devotion are known to Jagannatha 
These five friends are my flve mahantas. 


Mahapurusha Achyutananda established spiritual centers called “gadis” throughout east India (in the 
former states of Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Magadha}) and Nepal. Gadis such as Nemal, Kakatpur, Garoi, and Jobra 
Ghat were places dedicated to discourses, penance, and the provision of services to devotees. Another 
seer, Arakhsita Das, who was not part of the Panchasakhas but was a revered saint, made Olasuni near 
Paradip his abode. The Panchasakha and Arakhsita Das together are known as the $aga-Goswami (six apostles). 


Unlike some other parts of India, Odia society had not yet been deeply differentiated by caste, 
and egalitarian values remain engrained in the minds of the peasant masses. Hence, any ideology that 
championed a hierarchical division of society would have been unacceptable. The Shiva-Shakti cuit 
was a compromise in that, while it did not exclude social inequality, it did not preclude social mobility. 
In fact, the cult became popular precisely because it articulated the possibility of upward mobility 
through the acquisition of knowledge, skill or energetic personal effort. 


Artistic Traditions 


Over 5775 rock paintings having been discovered in Odisha in pre- historic sites 
such as Kaliakata of Angul, Kuchai and Kuliana of Mayurbhanj, Vikramkhol near 
Jharsuguda, Gudahandi of Kalahandi, Yogimath of Nuapada, Ushakothi of Sambalpur, 
Similikhol near Bargarh and have stirred the imagination of scientists about the 
pre-historic man and his way of life. A wounded dear looking at a hunter has been 
movingly and vividly portrayed is one of these pictures. 


The continuity of this artistic style is to be seen through Buddhist and Jain architecture. The 
elephant head of Dhauli, the various images in Khandagiri and Udayagiri are notable examples. The 
Dhauli hill rock-cut elephant above the Edicts is the earliest Buddhist sculpture of Odisha. The stone 
elephant shows the animal’s foreparts only, though it displays a fine sense of form and movement. It 


has another significance: the elephant probably represented the Buddha to the devotees. 


Kalinga Architectural Style: 


Odisha is a land of temples. The concentration of the largest number of temples all over the state has 
made it a centre of unique attraction for scholars, pilgrims, tourists and others. Out of the five different 
types of architecture - devotional, memorial, civil, military and domestic - we mainly come across the 
devotional type of architecture in Odisha while others have disappeared with the passage of time. 


The temple architecture in Odisha had its humble beginning in the Mauryan period i.e. 3" century 
B.C. as is evident from the archaeological excavations carried out at Dhauligiri of Bhubaneswar. Hathigumpha 
inscription {(line-17) of the 1* century B.C describes Kharavela as the “repairer of all shrines of Gods” (sava- 
devayatana-sankara-karako}. A study of the art of the Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves (gumphas) reveals the 
use of West Asian decorative elements. They are: honeysuckle, acanthus, stepped merlons, winged animals 
etc. Some of the pilasters facing the doorways of the Ananta-gumpha have ghata bases, ornamented in the 
Hellenistic fashion. A Yavana (Graeco- Roman) guard is shown on the left pilaster of the cave in the upper- 
storey of the Ranigumpha. The kilted foreigner is in boots and wears a fillet on the forehead, while a 
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sheathed sword hangs from the left side. [Mitra,Debala Udayagiri and Khandagiri, New Delhi, 1992, p.30]. 
A stone inscription found in the village of Asanpat in Keonjhar District records the construction of a temple 
by Maharaja Satrubhanja, who is supposed to have ruled in the 3” century A.D. 


The Dhauli hill, otherwise known as Surabha hill, consists of three very short rocky ranges of hills 
running parallel to each other. The three ranges of the hill with several depressions and prominences 
contain a number of rock-cut monuments. On the north face of the southern range, the rock, which is 
called Asvathama, has been hewn and polished encompassing a space of 15 feet long and 10 feet high, 
where the famous rock edicts of Ashoka have been inscribed. Immediately above the inscription is a 
terrace, on the right side of which is the forepart of an elephant, about ‘4 feet high, hewn out of solid 
rock. The elephant is as old as the inscription and is recognized as the earliest figure of sculpture in 
Odisha. Originally designed as an emblem of Gautam Buddha the elephant has become an object of 
popular worship. It is said that the elephant has evidently given the hillock its name Asvathama, 
meaning the famous elephant of the MahébhéGrata. According to R.P. Mohapatra [Mohapatra, R.P.: 
Archaeology in Orissa (Sites and Monuments} Vol. 1, Delhi (B.R. Publishing Corporation), 1986, p.99.]} 
“The elephant figure at Dhauli is a remarkable piece of art and although the anatomical treatment of 
its limbs is not so pronounced, its workmanship is not inferior to that of any other Ashokan animal! 
figure... It breathes a completely indigenous and, at the same time, an unconventional spirit of creative 
art”. According to R.Thaper [Thaper, R.: Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, New Delhi (OUP), 2002 
(Sixth Impression, p.268.] “it was probably carved by local craftsmen and not by the special craftsmen 
who were responsible for the animal capitals. The image of the elephant emerging from the rock is a 
most impressive one, and its purpose was probably to draw attention to the inscription nearby”. 


The most prominent hill range of Dhauli contains the renovated Dhavalesvar temple on its eastern 
extremity. The present temple was built on the ruins of the earlier temple datable approximately to 
the Bhaumakara period. J.D. Beglar (Mohapatra, R.P. op.cit, p.100.]}, who furnishes a graphic description 
of the ruins of the Dhavaleswar temple, assign its construction to 5th century A.D. But taking architectural 
features, sculptural art and iconography of cult icons, into account the temple can safely be placed in 
the Bhaumakara period. [Mohapatra, R.P.: op.cit, p.101] K.C.Panigrahi [Panigrahi, K.C.: History of Odisha 
(Hindu Period), Cuttack (Kitab Mahal), 1995, p.454.] on the basis of the surviving evidence on the body 
of the temple that ‘it was a contemporary of the Lingaraja and Brahmesvara group”. 


The latest archaeological excavation of the Radhanagar fort lying on a hillock, Kayama of Jajpur, 
brought to notice a monolithic elephant is located (only one in the entire sub-continent), the second 
being at Jaugada (at a place called Gudiali, in between Kavisuryanagar and Purushottampur in Ganjam 
district) in a kneeling posture, locally known as ‘Hati Pathara’. The third elephant is located at Dhauli 
{half hewn). One comes across thefourth in Kalsi, near Dehradun in Uttarakhand, in the form of a 
graffito. Keeping in view the depiction of the elephant, the one located at Kayama may be considered 
the earliest depiction of Lord Buddha in anthropomorphic form. 


Temples as free - standing structures came to Odisha after the Gupta period through Dakshina Kosala. 
This style continued uninterrupted for nearly one thousand years from the 6* century A.D. to 16® century 
A.D. Bhubaneswar, the ancient Ekamra Khetra, served as the experimental ground for these temple - 
building activities. The temple style was in full vigour in the wake of the vast religious and cultural resurgence 
that took place when the Sailodbhavas ruled from the middle of 6® century A.D till the first quarter of 8® 
century A.D. The temple - building activities gained momentum under the Bhaumakaras (736- 950 A.D) and 
the Somavamsis (950-1112 A.D) and reached a climax during.the Ganga period (1112-1435 A.D) The activities, 
however, continued even under the Suryavamsi-Gajapatis (1435-1542 A.D). The Gangas and Suryavamsis 
inspired the Odishan architects to continue to create their own style of architectural temple representations 
without any Islamic or Persian influence. To a keen observer, the temples of Orissa portray a picture of 
organic evolution from Parasuramesvara to Lingaraja through Muktesvara and Vaital, which ultimately 
culminated in Puri and Konark. {Appendix : Odisha & Odia Culture) ' 
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India’s temple architecture is developed from the creativity of sthapathis and shilpis, both of 
whom belong to the larger community of craftsmen and artisans called vishwakarma. A small Hindu 
temple consists of an inner sanctum, the garbha gruha or womb-chamber, in which the image or the 
deity is housed, a congregation hall, and sometimes an antechamber and porch. The garbhagruha is 
crowned by a tower-like shikhara. At the turn of the first millennium CE two major types of temples 
existed: the northern or Nagara style and the southern or Dravida style. They are distinguishable by 
the shape and decoration of their shikhara ([Deheljla, V. : Indian Art. Phaidon: London. (1997). ISBN 0- 
7148-3496-3]. The Odishan temple architecture is unique and is called the Kalingan style of temple 
architecture. It displays certain special features. Indigenous canonical texts like Bhuban Pradipa, 
Silpapothi, Silpasastra, Vastusastra Upanlisad, Silparatnakara, Silpasarini, Silpa Prakash, Padma Kesara, 
Deula Mapagunagara, Bhuban Prabesh, Soudhikagama etc. indicate the standard achieved by our 
ancestors in the field of temple architecture. 


The Odishan temple is remarkable for its plan and elevation.As a rule, the interior ground plan of 
the temple is square. Rarely, however, the temple has a star-shaped layout (as noticed at Boudh) or a 
circular plan (Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur) to conform to the requirements of rituals. Generally speaking, 
the Odishan temples are distinguished .by vertlcal offset projections called rathas or pagas. Depending 
on the number of pagas, the temples are classified into triratha, pancharatha, saptaratha and 
navaratha. The earlier temples are characterized by a triratha plan. 


The design which flourished in the present eastern Indian state of Odisha and northern Andhra 
Pradesh is called the Kalinga style of architecture. The style consists of three distinct types of temples, 
namely rekha deula, pidha deula and khakhara deula. Deula means “Temple” in the local language. 
The former two are associated with Vishnu, Surya and Shiva temples while the third is mainly 
assoociated with Chamunda Durga temples. The rekha deula and khakhara deula house the sanctum 
while the pidha deula includes outer dancing and offering halls. 


The prominent examples of rekha deula are the Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar and the 
Jagannath Temple at Purl. One of the prominent examples of khakhara deula is Voital Deula. The Konark 
Sun Temple is a living example of pldha deula. 


The khakhara deula embodyng an altogether different style of architecture appearing similar to 
the Dravidian gopuram design. The word Is derived from kakharu (pumpkin, gourd) as the crown looks 
like a barrel-vaulted elongated roof, The sakta temples are generally of the khakhara order. The Varahi 
temple of Chaurasi in Puri district and the Gourl temple at Bhubaneswar are two famous examples of 
khakhara temple. Other saivite and vaisnavite temples in Odisha represent both rekha and pidha 
types. In the formative period of Odishan temple architecture there were only two structures. 


The first is original sanctum or vimana or bada deula. The second is jagamohana or mukhasala. 
These designs are governed by specifications laid down in the Silpasastra. The vertical projections called 
pagas are designed as miniature shrines with niches which contain different sculptures to beautify the 
temple. The canons of architecture classifies soil, stone and temples and contains details of designs and 
placement of icons, decorative motifs, parsvadevatas, digpatis, astasakhis, naga and nagini, sardula, 
ulta-gaja-virala singha, navagraha, vetal, Kirtimukha, types of scroll like Phulalata, Natilata, Patralata, 
Vanalata, elephant, horse, bull, Makara and other animals. After the 13th century there was a perceptible 
decline in the artistic merit of the decorative programmes of Odishan temple architecture. 


The evolution of temple architecture in Odisha is towards the greater elaboration of the plan 
and pronounced ornamentation over the outside of the walls. Early temples of modest size and 
somewhat smaller shikharas such as the Parasurameswara temple at Bhubaneswar datable to the 
middle of the 7* century, with a squat and heavy shikhara over the sanctum sanctorum and a low flat- 
roofed mandapa, embellished with a relief of dancers and musicians of great charm, gradually matures 
into an elaborate structure of towering height, embellished with sculptural decorations. 
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Vaitala Deul which is known for its sculptural grace and exuberance of decoration, with a 
rectangular sanctum with wagon-vault roof similar to that of the Parasurameswara temple, and is 
datable on the basis of its decorative motifs and designs, which are mature, expressive and dynamic, 
to the close of the 8® century. Mukateswara temple is regarded as a gem of Odishan architecture. 


The Brahmesvara temple is a panchyatana temple securely dated by an inscription to about 1060 
A.D. This is a temple in which the centra! shrine is surrounded by four small shrines in the four corners 
of the compound. Though a very beautiful shrine, the spire or shikhara appears to be curving rather 
abruptly under the amlaka, unlike the spire of the Rajarani which is perfect and admirable for its style 
and decoration. The Jagamohana has a rather top-heavy pyramidal roof, unlike the Rajarani temple 
which is of modest height and much simpler. 


The Lingaraja temple, datable to about 1000 A.D., is perhaps the most marvellous temple ever 
erected in this century, the grandest and the loftiest (above 36.50 m. high) marking the culmination of 
the architectural activities at Bhubaneswar. This temple consists of the sanctum sanctorum, a closed 
hall, a dancing hall and a hall of offerings, the last two being later additions. The Lingaraja temple is 
surrounded by a large number of additional shrines. The enormous height of the spire, 5 times the 
height of the Rajarani temple, dominates the entire surroundings by its soaring loftiness and volume, 
emphasised by the deeply incised vertical lines of the rathas, a pair of which flanking the 
central ratha, carry four diminishing replicas of the spire itself as a decorative pattern. 
The jagamohana and the spire match each other splendidly and both express the greatness of the 
Lord. The nine lower roofs and seven upper roofs of the jagamohana are exquisitely adorned with 
friezes representing a procession of infantry, cavalry, elephants and miscellaneous other scenes that 
break the monotony of the rising pyramid and a great shikhara surface too is elegantly varied by the 
introduction of corner miniature shikharas and flying lions. The elegant and lovely female figures, 
loving couples in embrace, and other gods and goddesses decorating the surface are all carved with 
sensuous charm, beauty and delight in fine form. The mature planning of the whole structure, the 
proportionate distribution of its part, the graceful curve of its shikhara and its elegant architectural 
and plastic decoration, together with its impressive dimensions make the Lingaraja, at Bhubaneswar, 
one of the greatest creations of Indian architecture. 


It may be mentioned here that in the later temples of Odisha, including the Lingaraja, there are 
two additional shrines attached along one axis - in front of the jagamohana, a natamandapa, or a 
hall of dance and music, and a bhogmandapa, a hall of offerings. As a matter of fact, the temple was a 
total work of art in which we have not only sculptures and painting, but music, dancing and theatrical 
performances, making it a true civic centre for artistic and cultural activities, somewhat like the modern 
community halls, which are places for social and cultural gatherings. 


Among the later shrines of Bhubaneswar the Ananta Vasudeva temple, founded in 1278, is 
remarkable in more ways than one. It is the only temple dedicated to Vishnu worship at this 
predominantly Shaiva site and stands on an ornate platform terrace. It echoes with the developed plan 
and decorative scheme of Lingaraja, but the grouping of the roofs over the four compartments in a 
gradual ascent is more spectacular here. Further, the walls of the sanctum and the Jagamohana display 
images of the Regents as well as those of their consorts. 


| The last great temple, the grandest achievement of the artistic and architectural genius of Odisha, 
is the Sun temple at Konark, which was constructed by the eastern Ganga ruler Narasimha Varmana, 
about 1250 A.D. It is a vast and wonderful structure, magnificently conceived as a gigantic chariot with 
42 pairs of ornamental wheels, pulled by seven rearing horses. The colossal temple originally consisted 
of a sanctum sanctorum, with a lofty curvilinear shikhara, a jagamohana and a dancing hall, built on 
the same axis, and an extensive compound wall with three entrance gateways. The sanctum sanctorum 
and the dancing hal! have lost their roofs and it is only the Jjagamohana which has remained intact with 
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its roof. The sanctum sanctorum and the Jagamohana together stand on a lofty platform, richly 
ornamented by friezes of elephants, decorative ornaments interspersed with sculptures, often of a 
highly sensuous character. Over the stupendous roof of the Jagamohana consisting of horizontal tiers, 
grouped in three stages, stand life- size female sculptures of great charm, dancers, cymbal players and 
others adorning each stage. The whole structure of the jagamohana unparalleled for its grandeur and 
structural propriety is surmounted by an effective contrast of light and shade. 


Structural art: 


Other cultural attractions include the, Jagannatha Temple in Puri, known for its annual Rath Yatra 
or Car Festival, the unique and beautiful applique artwork of Pipili, silver filigree ornamental works 
from Cuttack, the patta chitras (palm leaf paintings), famous stone utensils of Nilgiri (Balasore) 
‘Sambalpuri textiles’ are famous for their exquisite designs. The different colors and varieties of sarees 
in Odisha make them very popular among the women of the state and the country. The tie-and-dye 


technique used by the weavers of Odisha to create motifs on these sarees is unique to this region. 


Music 


Ouissi music is more than 3500 years old and comprises a number of categories. Of 
these, the five broad ones are: tribal music, folk music, light music, light-classical 
music and classical music. Anyone trying to understand the culture of Odisha must 
take into account its music, which forms an important part of its legacy. 


Odissi music: 


Odissi Music has three traditions: Austric (Munda & Shabara origin), Dravidian and Aryan. The 
Austric tradition was the Akshara Vritta. The Matra Vrittra was an Aryan innovation. The Akshara Vritta 
continued through the Dandi Vritta of Sarala Das (15* century A.D.) and Balaram Das (16 century A.D). 
Dinakrushna Das of the 16*® Century writes = “Akshara ganliba hétare, Tebe se lekhiba patare” (Count 
the letters by hand and then write on (palm) leaves}. The Akshara Vritta was sung with elongation and 
shortening of vowels and breaking of conjunct consonants. The mixture of Dravidian and Aryan traditions 
resulted in the development of raga, chhanda, vrutta and taja. The Odia tajas are more complex than 
Aryan or Dravidian talas. There are ragas like hamsa dhruvi which is both Aryan and Dravidian. Among 
the pure Odissi ragas, pancham baradi, chokhi, Kalyana ahart, kedar, kedar gouda, pahadia kedara, kamodi, 
chinta bhairaba, rajahamsa, can be mentioned. According to ancient musicologists such as Siva, Kallinath, 
Bharat and Hanumanta etc. in the 6 ragas, and 36 Riglinis of the Indian tradition the largest number of 24 
rdagas and rdginis of the Odishan tradition are included. Odissi music is intimately connected with dance 
and stagecraft. The stage constructed in front of the Khandagiri caves is the earliest example of stage 
in India. The dancing image found in Khandagiri, Udayagiri caves continued in Buddhist structures and 
temples. The Hatigumpha Inscription of 1* B.C. credits Kharavela with encouargement of dance, music 
and theatre. Temple at Puri, Bhubaneswar and Konark, and else where dancing, singing and drumming 
ladies. In the Sovaneswar, Brahmeswar and the Madhukeswar temples of Bhubaneswar there are 
inscriptions which reveal that dance and music were introduced in the ternples as part of daily rituals. 
In the Puri temple, the singing of the Gita Govinda, as part of their daily rituals is a continuation of the 
same trddition. 
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Varities of songs : 


Odissi music is composed following the styles of verses (pada-’riti’} of four: classes of songs such 
as, ‘chitrakala’, ‘dhrubapada’, ‘chitrapada’ and ‘panchai’: 


° Chitrakala: The significance of raga and tala is more prominent than the structure of the verses in 
chitrakala. Kavisurya Baladeva Rath, the renowned Odia poet, wrote lyrics which are the best 
examples of chitrakala.There are different ways of rendering lyrics and they are named differently. 
Repetition of the first line is called dhruva or ghosha. Odissi chaupadi comes under chitrakala. 


Dhruvapada: The dhruva or ghosha that means the first line or lines of the song are to be 
recited repeatedly and the song starts with dhruva dhatu (section). 


° Chitrapada: Chitrapada means the arrangement of words in an alliterative style in which the 
significance of pada (verses in Odia language) is earmarked. 


Panchali: Panchali means multi-lined lyric (‘Bahupadayukta Gita’). It is divided into two types 
- ‘adhruva’ and ‘sadhruva’. In ‘sadhruva panchali’ there is a ghosha (The first line or lines are 
cited repeatedly). ‘Chautisha’ belongs to the category of adhruva panchali. 


Odissi music has another unique characteristic called chhanda. Chhanda (metrical section) combined 
bhava (emotion), kala (time measure), and swara (tune). Odissi music has its own chhandas, ragas and 
talas different from Hindustani and Karnatic music. Its talas are both dhira {slow beat) and druta (fast 
beat). A special feature of Odissi music is the padi which consists of words to be sung in druta (fast) 
tempo with rhythimic variations. Odissi music can be sung to different talas: ektala, tri tala, panchatala, 
saptatala, navatala but their rendering and rhythmic structures or compositions are different from those 
of Hindustani and Karnatic music. The chautisha represents the originality of Odissi style. All the thirty- 


four letters of the Odia alphabet from ‘ka’ to ‘ksha’ are used sequentially at the beginning of each line. 


Sanskrit and Prakrit classical texts were used to guide Odia music, which began to be written 
around the 4* century A.D. Among the more important ones are Sangitarnava Chandrika, Gita Prakasha, 
Sangita Kalalata, Natya Manorama, Sangita Sarani and Sangita Narayana. These are written on or 
before the 18® century A.D. 


The evolution of Odissi music owes a lot to Jayadev and his composition the Geeta Govinda. The 
songs of Geeta Gobinda were written with an object to be sung. As such they were musical to start 
with. In addition, he indicated the classical régas prevailing at the time in which these were to be sung. 
Prior to this, there was the tradition of chhandas which were simple in musical outline. Ingredients of 
classical music like réga, tala, geeta, chhandas etc of Sri Geeta Govinda were introduced in the rituals 
of the temple of the Lord Jagannath and accepted as the temple music of Odisha. This, over a period of 
time, led to the culmination of Odissi music that we know today. 


Folk dance, drama and songs like jnumar, yogi gita, kendara gita, dhuduki vadya, prahatlad natak, 
palia, sankirtan, mogal tamasa, gitinatya, kandhei nacha, kela nacha, ghoda nacha and danda nacha are 


popular in Odisha. Almost every tribal group has their own distinct Songs and dance styles. 
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DANCE FORMS 
Folk : 


Gotipua dance is another important dance form In Odisha. In colloquial Odia gotipua means 
single boy. The dance performance by a single boy Is known as gotipua dance. It is not known when 
exactly this dance form came into being. Some historians opine that this dance tradition appears to 
have originated during the reign of Prataprudradev (1497 A.D to 1540 A.D) and gained popularity during 
Muslim rule that followed. 


Mahari dance is one of the important dance-forms of Odisha and originated in the temples of 
Odisha. History provides evidence of the devadas/ cult In Odisha. Devadasis were dancing girls who were 
dedicated to the temples of Odisha. The devadas/s In Odisha were known as maharis and the dance 
performed by them came to be known as mahgari dance. During the reign of Chodagangadeva, maharis 
were employed in the temples of Purl. After Chodagangadeva’s death, Anangabhimadeva built a 
natyamandapa in the Jagannath temple for dance recitals inside the temple. Moreover, in those days, 
mahari dancers belonged to different categorles, namely, the ‘ndachunis’ (dancers), the bahara gauni, the 
bhitara gauni and gaudasanis. In Odisha, one can also come across another type of mahari dancers, who 
are known as samprada niyoga. The duty of the samprada niyoga is to dance during the ceremonial 
procession of the deities. These dancers perform during the Ratha Yatra, Jhulana Yatra, Dola Yatra, etc. 


The mahari dancers of Odisha are supposed to place themselves under certain restrictions: 
They should dance during ceremonles connected to Lord Jagannath. 
They should adhere to the specifications prescribed by the sastras. 
They must always wear clean clothes. 
They should not be physically handicapped. 
During a performance, the dancers are .not supposed to look at the audience. 
The maharis are married to the Lord at the age of nine. 
Before their performances, the maharl! dancers pay obeisance to the Lord. 


Chhau dance is a form of tribal martial dance having Its to origin in Mayurbhanj princely state of Odisha. 
One comes across this dance-form in the Indian states of West Bengal, Jharkhand and Odisha. There 
are three sub-types of the dance: Sareikella Chau was developed in Sareikella, the administrative 
head of the Seraikela-Kharsawan district of Jharkhand, Purulia Chau in Purulia district of West Benga! 
and Mayurbhanj Chau in Mayurbhanij district of Odisha. 


Ghumura Dance (or Ghumra Dance) is one of the leading folk dance-forms in Odisha. It is classified as 
a folk dance as the dress code of Ghumura resembles that of a tribal dance, but recent researchers 
argue that the mudras present in Ghumura bear greater resemblance to those of other classical dance 
forms of India.[59] Many researchers claim it was a form of war dance in ancient India and used by 
Ravana in the R@mdyana. Ghumura dance is depicted in the Konark Sun Temple indicating the existence 
of the dance form in the medieval! period. In the Madhya Parba of Saraia Mahabhdrata ghumura has 
been described as follows: “Dhola médala gad! je ghumuré béjai ghumuré je ghumu ghumu hoi 
garajai” In Chandi Purana one comes across the following description: “Biratwara biradhola daundi 
ghumuré karamardala béjanti marl gal@tura*. Ghumura was also used as a darbari dance form in the 
princely state of Kalahandi and performed by the earstwhile Kalahandi state during war. The typical 
mixed sound that comes out of the musical instruments like ghumura, nishan, dhol, taal, madal etc. 
and the expressions and movements of the artists gives dance a heroic dimension. Traditionally, this 
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dance is also associated with Nuakhai and Dasahara celebrations in Katahandi and in large parts of 
south western Odisha. The Kalahandi region has taken a leading role in popularizing the ghumura 
dance and maintaining its unique indentity. Kalahandi is mainly known as the land of ghumura. 
Ghumura dance is also one of the most researched folk dance-forms in Odisha. 


Pala and Daskathia : Pala is a unique form of balladry in Odisha, which combines elements of theatre, 
classical Odissi music, highly refined Odia and Sanskrit poetry, wit, and humour. It is more sophisticated 
than the other Odia ballad tradition, Daskathia. Pala is presented in three ways: baithaki or ‘seated’, in 
which the performers sit on the ground throughout the performance. The other one is thia or ‘standing’. 
Badi is a kind of thia in which two groups vie for excellence. This is the most entertaining, as there is an 
element of competition. 


Western Odisha has also a great variety of dance-forms unique to Odishan culture. Children’s 
verses are known as “chhioltai”, “humobauli” and “dauligit”, the adolescent poems are “sajani”, 
“chhAta”, “daika”, “bhekani” : verses for the young celebrate eternal youth in “rasarkeli”, “jaiphul”, 
“maila jada”, “bayamana”, “gunchikuta” and “dalkhai”’. Work-man’s poetry comprises “karma” and 
“jhumer” pertaining to Vishwakarma and the “karamashani” deities. The professional entertainers 
perform danda, dh3nggada, mudgada, ghumra, sadhana, sabar ~ sabaren, disdigo, nachina — bajnia, 


samparda and sanchar. They are meant for all occasions, and have varieties of rhythms and rhymes. 


Odissi Dance 


Odissi one of the eight classical dance-forms of India originated in Odisha. It is the oldest surviving 
dance-form of india if one takes archaeological evidence into account. Odissi has a long, unbroken 
tradition stretching over 2500 years, and finds mention in the Natyashastra of Bharatamuni. Out of the 
eight recognized dance-forms, only two temple dance styles have their origin in Natya Shastra and are 
prescribed by the Agamas are Bharata Natyam and Odissi. 


The earliest evidence relating to Odissi dance is found in the Manchapuri cave in Udayagiri, 
which was carved during the regin of Emperor Kharavela. Flanked by two queens, Emperor Kharavela 
watches a dance recital where a damsel performs a dance in front of the court accompanied by female 
instrumentalists. Thus the origin of Odissi as a secular dance form can be traced. Later, it got associated 
with the temple culture of Odisha. Starting with the rituals of Jagannath temple in Puri, it was regularly 
performed in shaivite, vaishnavite and sakta temples in Odisha.A recently discovered inscription states 
that a Devadasi Karpursri performed along with her mother and grandmother at a Buddhist monastery. 
It proves that Odissi first originated as a form of court dance. Later, it was performed in all religious 
places, with Jaina as well as Buddhist monasteries. Odissi was initially performed in the temples as a 
religious offering by maharis who dedicated their lives to the service of God. It bears the closest 


resemblance to the sculptures of Indian temples. Odissi dance and Odissi music are classical art forms. 
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Chapter-V 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ODIA LITERATURE 
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Pre-History of Odia Literature: 


Literary history of no language begins with a maha purana, maha kabya 
and maha nataka or a grand novel. Hundreds of years of oral literary 
history precede the emergence of such great written texts. Odia and 
Odisha are no exception. 


Odisha is one of the few states, where the transition from pre-literate to literate is captured by 
over 5775 cave paintings. These are found in Bikramakhol, Ushakothi, Ullafgarh, Gudahandi, Jogimath 
etc.The well-known historian K.P Jaiswal has accepted these as pre- Brahami script. 


Reference to Odisha in diverse names is found in the Vedas, the MahébhéGrata and various 
puranas, but the first reference to Odia language is found in Bharat’s Natya Shastra (13-8-6-26) (4 
century B.C.) and Astadhyayi of Panini (4-1-170). Beginning from Asoka (3 century B.C.} through 
Kharavela (1* century B.C.) up to 1051 A.D., the first complete Odia inscription, the Urajam inscription, 
the developmental history of Odia inscriptions and copper-plate grants is clearly discernible. Although 
inscriptions bear messages, a few Indian inscriptions, among which Kharavela’s Hatigumpha inscription 
is one, display kavyic (literary) style of writing. 


According to puranic sources, Manu had ten sons. One of them was tla- Sudyumna, who had 
three sons, Utkal, Binitaswa and Gaya. Manu distributed his kingdom among his ten sons. So lla- 
Sudyumna got the eastren area. After him, his sons conquered different areas and they named those 
areas according to their names. The area acquired by the king Utkal was thus named “Utkat*.Binitaswa 
and Gaya named their area as “Binitapur” and “Gayapuri” respectively (Vayu Purana-85, Masthya 
Purana-9, Brahma Purana-7, Harivamsa -10). The Mahabharat gives the name Bimala instead of 
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Binitaswa. In the same family was born Bali, who became the father of five sons; Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, Susam (Vayu Purana-99, Harivamsa-31). Thus, it.will be seen that Utkal is older than Kalinga. 


Kalinga is mentioned in The R@méyan, the Mahébhérata and The puréns, in Ast@dhydGyi and in 
Boudha and Jain Literature and Sakti sangam Tantra. 


Udra is found in The Mah@bhé6rat, Skanda Puréna and Trikénda sesa. Nétyaséstra speaks of four 
pravrutis in India of that time. They are: Avanti, Dakshinatya, Panchala, Audra magadhi. One significant 
fact is the quality of early Odia prose. The musicological text, Sangeet Ratanakar states that there are 
six varieties of prose, which can be sung, one of them being Utkalika. 


Similarly, in the form of folk songs based on the environment, social practices, games, sports, 
entertainments are composed and sung. Creativity adds different meters, styles and different compositions 
begin to appear in Odia besides professional songs marriage and funera! songs secular compositions like 
webi, loli, koili, sodas3&, chautisa are found in abundance. This is what has made India a single culture area in 
spite of the diversity of its languages, religions, castes and communities and cultures. 


Odia chhénda is different from Sanskrit chhanda “métr@ vrutta”. Odia “akshyara vrutta” is 
locally known as Déndi vrutta. The two great Odia epics Sarala Mahahabharat and Balaram Das's Dandi 
R@méyan was written in this vrutta. Dandai brutta is unequal number of letters per line in a podo, 
where as matrévrutta is based on guru (High)- laghu(low) métra equality in a podo. (Mazumdar, B.C.: 
Typical Selections from Oriya literature, Vol-1, Introduction, p-XIX-XXI1]. [Annexure — XXX]. 


Literature is always hospitable to novelty. Starting from Hatigumpha inscriptions to Buddhist 
Carjya songs as well as the noted poetic works of Sarala Das, Jagannatha Das and Upendra Bhanja, one 
can clearly observe the evolving literary trends of Odia language, on the basis of which Odia literature 
can be broadly categorized into three major categories: inscription literature (300 BC-15 century 
A.D.), Palm- leaf literature (7 A.D. — 19" century A.D.) and printed literature (19 century A.D. onwards). 


The Kalinga war of Ashok (261 B.C.) is one of the turning points in the history of eastern India. 
The enormity of the war moved Ashoka to embrace Budhism. He spent the rest of his life in propagating 
Buddhism in india and South East Asia, where probably some of the Kalingas had migrated. 


The next landmark in history is the rule of Mahameghavahan Kharavela (1% c B.C.) who defeated 
Magadha and brought back the Kalinga Jina taken by the Nanda king earlier. The Hatigumpha Inscription 
written in Pali (local name ‘palli’) in Kalinga Brahmi script is an important document in Indian epigraphy. 
The Pali of this inscription is not only different from that of the north but contains several Odia words. 
It is written in a literary style, which is characteristic of few inscriptions in the countury. 


The continuity of inscriptions proves that Sanskrit was the court language and Hatigumpha in Pali 
is an exception. Though Odia did not enjoy patronage of the emperors, it remained the common 
spoken language of the people. The plethora of Odia words and sentences, especially in the inscriptions 
of the 1*, 5th, 7 and 9™ centuries, provide useful and illuminating examples. The words mentioned in 
the Hatigumpha Inscription are still used actively in present day Odia language. 


Sanskrit had such an impact upon all the Indian languages that the Asanapata inscription at Keonjhar 
composed during the reign of Satru Bhanja was written in a mixed form of Sanskrit in place of Pali and the 
vernacular language of the period. [Odisha Historical Research journal volume Xill, no.2 1969, page-4, 5]. 


The Dhenkanala Copper plates of Queen Tribhubana Mahadevi reveals that Bhauma Kings were 
spending huge amounts of money on building Buddhist monasteries and stupas. During the 8® century 
AD, tantra was introduced in Buddhism. The three sects of this tantra: Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana and 
Sahajayana evolved one after another and spread across the globe gradually. 


Eminent Odia Buddhist Monk during this century was Acharjya Pitopada. He had introduced the 
kalacakra in Buddhist tantra. Buddhist tantra has two major sects: Vajrayana and Sahajayana. According 
to Sodhanamata, there were 4 major hubs for the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism, among which the most 
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important region was Uddiyana (Odisha). This reglon is considered the point of origin of Buddhist 
tantra. Moreover, Indrabhuti, the King of Sambalaka (Sambalpur, Odisha) was the first person in reforming 
the Mahayana school into Vajrayana. He is the author of famous Buddhist text Jnanasiddhi. Similarly, 
AnangabrajJra, the teacher of Indrabhut!, had also authored another monumental text 
Prajnopayavinishcayasiddhi. Lakhminkara, sister of King Indrabhuti and Padmasambhaba, the adopted 
son of the King and the founder of the Tibe at Lama school, were also two eminent Odia figures who 
promoted Buddhist literature and philosophy of Odisha. 


The Buddhist Carjya songs were written beween the 7* and the 12" centuriesA.D. They were 
written in the proto-Odia, Bengali and Assamese language, when the languages were being separated. 
It is only natural that their language will be closest to Odia, the most conservative of the three. Many 
of their links are contemporary colloquial Odia and do not need translation. 


During this period, Sishuveda (13 century A.D.) represents another important composition. It can be 
included among the saivaite Nath literature, to which Gorakha Sahmita (12 century A.D.) constitutes 
another important contribution. But what Is important during thls period is the development of Odia prose. 
One important composition is Madaj|a pafiji, which is the historical record of the Gajapatis and that of the Puri 
temple. The next important composition of this period is Rudra Sudhanidhi (14® century A.D.). 


Pre-literate India was a witness to continuous flow of tales, which are preserved in the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Puranas. Some of them have been associated with rituals, feasts and fasts; Pali 
Jataka Katha contains Buddhist lore. Secular tales, like Sanskrit Panchatantras, Hitopadesas and Bruhat 
Katha Manjari spread through Prakrit, Folk tales into all Indian languages. 


Some of the texts read as folktales are Somanath Vrata Katha (13® century A.D) Nagalchauthi 
Vrata Katha (14* century A.D), Kaka Charlta and ‘Damodar Osha’ of the 15® century A.D. 


The history of regions, literatures and cultures is usually written in terms of (1) kings and 
emperors, (2) poets and literary texts (3) time periods and (4) literary genres. Odia is no exception to 
this general rules. Most historians of Odia literature follow one or the other procedures. 


Odia prose had begun quite early in the history of literature. Somandatha Vrata Katha, 
Négalchauthi Vrata Kathé, Kaka Charita are some examples. Madala Panji, the rewards of the Gajapati 
and Puri Temple, according to some scholars, began to be written around the 11 century A.D. Between 
12* and 15 centuries A.D. were written chain! chakadé and Purusottam DebéGlaya Karyavidhi. There 
is considerable difference of opinion about the date of composition of some of these texts. For example, 
Madala Panji is said to be a document beginning with the 11“ -12® century AD. but claimed to be 
written in the 1€™ century AD. All these awalt further research. 


An excerpt from of Somanatha Vrata Katha (13 century A.D.) is given below: 


Parameswara kahanti, devi sunanti. Suna devi parvati. Malaba boli desa, tahin patala boli nagra, 
tahin birabikrama boli r@j6, se raj@ mahépratépi, se katakara aneka mahima. Ghareghare subarna kalasa 
basdanti. Dhabala mayepura, ati sundra. Subarna kalasa upare neta pat@kG udénti. Chaurasi hata basanti... 
(Kunja Bihari Tripathy, Prachina Odia Gadya Sankalan, Odisha Sahitya Akademy-1982, P-92)} 


An excerpt from of Nagaichauthi Vrata Katha (14 century A.D.) is given below,;- 


“Suna he narapatimane, sri nagul chouthi katha. Eka je sadhaba ghara. Tara sata bohu. Sana 
bohutiki dekhi na pdrnti. E rupe ketehek dine Asina gald. Kéirtika gald. Pimpoi am@sya jibdara cdridine 
ndgul chauthi hela. Sésu sakélu sréhana kala.” 


Bichitra Ramayan of Sidheswar Das is the first poetical work in Odia of Odisha. But Sarala Das’s 
Mahabharata is said to mark the beginning of Odia literature and Sarala Das is designated ‘the first Odia 
poet’ or the Adi Kavi. Simultaneous and subsequent discovery of shorter literary texts were pushed 
into the prehistory of Odia literature. However they are so important that without a proper 
understanding of these texts, fuller appreciation of Sarala Das is not possible. 
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Binitaswa. In the same family was born Bali, who became the father of five sons; Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, Susam (Vayu Purana-99, Harivamsa-31). Thus, it.will be seen that Utkal is older than Kalinga. 


Kalinga is mentioned in The R@méyan, the Mahébhérata and The puréns, in Ast@dhyéGyi and in 
Boudha and Jain Literature and Sakti sangam Tantra. 


Udra is found in The Mahébhérat, Skanda Puréna and Trik@nda sesa. Nétyaséstra speaks of four 
pravrutis in India of that time. They are: Avanti, Dakshinatya, Panchala, Audra magadhi. One significant 
fact is the quality of early Odia prose. The musicological text, Sangeet Ratanakar states that there are 
six varieties of prose, which can be sung, one of them being Utkalika. 


Similarly, in the form of folk songs based on the environment, social practices, games, sports, 
entertainments are composed and sung. Creativity adds different meters, styles and different compositions 
begin to appear in Odia besides professional songs marriage and funeral songs secular compositions like 
webi, loli, koili, sodas&, chautisa are found in abundance. This is what has made India a single culture area in 
spite of the diversity of its languages, religions, castes and communities and cultures. 


Odia chhénda is different from Sanskrit chhénda “métré@ vrutta”. Odia “akshyara vrutta” is 
locally known as Déndi vrutta. The two great Odia epics Sarala Mahahabharat and Balaram Das's Dandi 
RG6méayan was written in this vrutta. Ddéndai brutta is unequal number of letters per line in a pada, 
where as matrévrutta is based on guru (High)- laghu{low) mdtré equality in a pada. [Mazumdar, B.C.: 
Typical Selections from Oriya literature, Vol-1, Introduction, p-XIX-XXI1]. [Annexure — XXX]. 


Literature is always hospitable to novelty. Starting from Hatigumpha inscriptions to Buddhist 
Carjya songs as wel! as the noted poetic works of Sarala Das, Jagannatha Das and Upendra Bhanja, one 
can clearly observe the evolving literary trends of Odia language, on the basis of which Odia literature 
can be broadly categorized into three major categories: inscription literature (300 BC-15" century 
A.D.), Palm- leaf literature (7 A.D. — 19“ century A.D.) and printed literature (19 century A.D. onwards). 


The Kalinga war of Ashok (261 B.C.) is one of the turning points in the history of eastern India. 
The enormity of the war moved Ashoka to embrace Budhism. He spent the rest of his life in propagating 
Buddhism in India and South East Asia, where probably some of the Kalingas had migrated. 


The next landmark in history is the rule of Mahameghavahan Kharavela (1* c B.C.) who defeated 
Magadha and brought back the Kalinga Jina taken by the Nanda king earlier. The Hatigumpha Inscription 
written in Pali (local name ‘palli’) in Kalinga Brahmi script is an important document in Indian epigraphy. 
The Pali of this inscription is not only different from that of the north but contains several Odia words. 
It is written in a literary style, which is characteristic of few inscriptions in the countury. 


The continuity of inscriptions proves that Sanskrit was the court language and Hatigumpha in Pali 
is an exception. Though Odia did not enjoy patronage of the emperors, it remained the common 
spoken language of the people. The plethora of Odia words and sentences, especially in the inscriptions 
of the 1*, 5th, 7® and 9 centuries, provide useful and illuminating examples. The words mentioned in 
the Hatigumpha Inscription are still used actively in present day Odia language. 


Sanskrit had such an impact upon all the Indian languages that the Asanapata inscription at Keonjhar 
composed during the reign of Satru Bhanja was written in a mixed form of Sanskrit in place of Pali and the 
vernacular language of the period. [Odisha Historical Research journal volume Xill, no.2 1969, page-4, 5]. 


The Dhenkanala Copper plates of Queen Tribhubana Mahadevi reveals that Bhauma Kings were 
spending huge amounts of money on building Buddhist monasteries and stupas. During the 8 century 
AD, tantra was introduced in Buddhism. The three sects of this tantra: Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana and 
Sahajayana evolved one after another and spread across the globe gradually. ' 


Eminent Odia Buddhist Monk during this century was Acharjya Pitopada. He had introduced the 
kalacakra in Buddhist tantra. Buddhist tantra has two major sects: Vajrayana and Sahajayana. According 
to Sodhanamala, there were 4 major hubs for the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism, among which the most 
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important region was Uddiyana (Odisha). This region is considered the point of origin of Buddhist 
tantra. Moreover, Indrabhuti, the King of Sambalaka (Sambalpur, Odisha} was the first person in reforming 
the Mahayana school into Vajrayana. He is the author of famous Buddhist text Jnanasiddhi. Similarly, 
Anangabrajra, the teacher of Indrabhut!l, had also authored another monumental! text 
Prajnopayavinishcayasiddhi. Lakhminkara, sister of King Indrabhuti and Padmasambhaba, the adopted 
son of the King and the founder of the Tibe at Lama school, were also two eminent Odia figures who 
promoted Buddhist literature and philosophy of Odisha. 


The Buddhist Carjya songs were written beween the 7® and the 12" centuriesA.D. They were 
written in the proto-Odia, Bengali and Assamese language, when the languages were being separated. 
It is only natural that their language will be closest to Odia, the most conservative of the three. Many 
of their links are contemporary colloquial Odia and do not need translation. 


During this period, Sishuveda (13 century A.D.) represents another important composition. It can be 
included among the saivaite Nath literature, to which Gorakha Sahmita (12" century A.D.) constitutes 
another important contribution. But what is Important during this period is the development of Odia prose. 
One important composition is Madaj|a pafiji, which Is the historical record of the Gajapatis and that of the Puri 
temple. The next important composition of this period is Rudra Sudhanidhi (14% century A.D.). 


Pre-literate India was a witness to continuous flow of tales, which are preserved in the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Puranas. Some of them have been associated with rituals, feasts and fasts; Pali 
Jataka Katha contains Buddhist lore. Secular tales, like Sanskrit Panchatantras, Hitopadesas and Bruhat 
Katha Manjari spread through Prakrit, Folk tales into all Indian languages. 


Some of the texts read as folktales are Somanath Vrata Katha (13 century A.D) Nagalchauthi 
Vrata Katha (14 century A.D), Kaka Charlta and ‘Damodar Osha’ of the 15" century A.D. 


The history of regions, literatures and cultures Is usually written in terms of (1) kings and 
emperors, (2) poets and literary texts (3) time periods and (4) literary genres. Odia is no exception to 
this general rules. Most historians of Odia literature follow one or the other procedures. 


Odia prose had begun quite early in the history of literature. Somanéatha Vrata Katha, 
Négaichauthi Vrata Kathé, Kaka Charita are some examples. Madala Panji, the rewards of the Gajapati 
and Puri Temple, according to some scholars, began to be written around the 11 century A.D. Between 
12" and 15 centuries A.D. were written chaini chakadé and Purusottam Debélaya Kéryavidhi. There 
is considerable difference of opinion about the date of composition of some of these texts. For example, 
Madala Panji is said to be a document beginning with the 11 -12® century AD. but claimed to be 
written in the 16" century AD. All these await further research. 


An excerpt from of Somanatha Vrata Katha (13 century A.D.) is given below: 


Parameswara kahanti, devi sunanti. Suna devi parvati. MGilaba boli desa, tahin patala boli nagra, 
tahin birabikrama boli r@jé, se réj@ mahédpratipi, se katakara aneka mahimda. Ghareghare subarna kalasa 
basénti. Dhabala mayepura, ati sundra. Subarna kalasa upare neta patakéG udénti. Chaurasi hata basanti... 
(Kunja Bihari Tripathy, Prachina Odia Gadya Sankalan, Odisha Sahitya Akademy-1982, P-92)} 


An excerpt from of Nagalchauthi Vrata Katha (14® century A.D.} is given below,;- 


“Suna he narapatimane, sri nagul chouthi katha. Eka je sadhaba ghara. Tara séta bohu. Sana 
bohutiki dekhi na pdrnti. E rupe ketehek dine Asina gala. Kirtika galé. Pimpoi amasya jibéra cdaridine 
négul chauthi hela. S@su sakélu sréhéana kaié.” 


Bichitra Ramayan of Sidheswar Das is the first poetical work in Odia of Odisha. But Sarala Das’s 
Mahabharata is said to mark the beginning of Odia literature and Sarala Das is designated ‘the first Odia 
poet’ or the Adi Kavi. Simultaneous and subsequent discovery of shorter literary texts were pushed 
into the prehistory of Odia literature. However they are so important that without a proper 
understanding of these texts, fuller appreciation of Sarala Das is not possible. 
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After the first Odia literary text inscribed in Hatigumpha (1* century B.C), a number of rock, copper- 
plate and palm-leaf inscriptions were produced till the 6® century A.D. But the language of these inscriptions 
has been found in a mixed form of both ancient Odia and Sanskrit, whereas the script is Brahmi. The 
Asanapata inscription of King Satru Bhanja is the second important inscription after Hatigumpha. 


Charya Literature 


The beginnings of Odia poetry coincides with the development of Charya Sahitya, composed by 
Mahayana Buddhist poets. [Mukherjee, Prabhat.: The History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Odisha. 
Chapter: ‘The Sidhacharyas in Odisha’ Page: 55.] According to Pag sam jan Zang, Tantric Buddhism was 
first developed in Uddiyana, a country which was divided into two kingdoms, Sambala and Lankapuri. 
Sambala has been identified with Sambalpur and Lankapuri with Subarnapura (Sonepur). Some leading 
sidhachryas belong to Uddiyana. Many others opine that tantric Buddhism originated at Uddiyana, and 
Sarahapada (633 A.D.), Nagarjuna (645 A.D.), Sabaripa (657 A.D.), Luipa (669 A.D.), Padmabajra (693 
A.D.), Kukuripa (693 A.D.) [Bhattacharva, Binayatosha: Introduction to Sadhanamala- Vol-Il, p-Xlii & 
Xliii] Thagan, Tailikapada, Abadhuta pada, Nagabodhi, Jyanabajra, Budhajnyanapada, Amoghanath and 
Dharmashri mitra are inhabitants of Uddiyana or Odisha. [Dasgupta, N.N.: Uddiyan and Sahore, (.H.Q.P, 
p-142] Thus, Charya literature was written in Uddiyana language and poets like Kanhu Pa, Lui Pa, Shabar 
Pa, Kambala Pa, Birupa Pa, Tanti Pa, Dombi Pa, Kukkuri Pa, Santi Pa, Bhusukupa, Gunduri Pa etc. were 
born in different parts of Odisha. [Bulletin of the Indian Historical Review, Indian Council of Historical 
Research and Issues of Social Science Probings: Ed. R. S. Sharma]. 


Ascharya Charya Chaya or Boudha Gana O Doha was written between 7" to 12 centuries. They 
were written at a time when Odia, Bengali and Assamese were being separated from one another, Due 
to linguistic changes, Bengali and Assamese were separated from Odia and Odia remained the most 
conservative language keeping close to the key features of Prakrit. Therefore, it is easy to establish the 
closeness of Odia with the languages of Boudha Gana O Doha and establish the development from one 
to the other. [Annexure-XXXII1] 


The following few lines written by Kanhu Pa will show that the language of the chraya is closest 
to colloguiat Odia. 


Nagar bahire dombi tohari kudia 
(O Dombi, your hut lies outside the city) 
XXXXXX 
Alo dombi Toe sama kariba ma sanga 
({O Dombi, You will be my companion) 
The language of Kanhu Pa’s poetry bears close resemblance to modern Odia. For example: 
“Ekaso padumo chowshathi pakhudi 
(One such lotus with Sixty-four petals} 
XXXXXX 
Tahin chadhi nachao dombi bapudi” 


(Poor Dombi has climbed on to it and dances on it) 
Paduma (padma, Lotus), chowshathi (64), pakhudi (petals), tahin (there), chadhi (climb), nachao (to 


dance), dombi (a female from an untouchable caste), bapudi (‘poor fellow’). 
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There are two levels of meaning of the poems : the colloquia! and the spiritual. Thus, its language is 
considered ‘Sandhya Bhasa’ (having dual sets of meaning). Produced below is an English translation 
of the first verse of Charyapada. It was composed by the Buddhist Siddhacharya poet, Luipa. 


The body is like the finest tree, wlth flve branches./ Darkness enters the restless mind. 
Strengthen the quantity of Great Bllss, says Luyl./ Learn from asking the Guru. 
Why does one meditate?/ Surely one dles of happiness or unhappiness. 

Don't bind yourself to false hope./ Embrace the wings of the Void. 


Luyi says : | have seen this in meditation/ Inhalation and exhalation are seated on two stools. 


Saharapédéaném- 
1; Apane rachi bhaba nirbana | Michhe loa(loka) bandhabae(bandhae) apana fl 
Ambhe na janahun achint4 joi (jogi) | Jama (janma) marana bhaba kaisana (kesana) hoi || 
XXX XxX 
2. Kaanbadi khanti mana ketuala | sadguru bane(bachane) dhara patuala || 


Chia (chitta}) thira kari dharahure nahi(na3 or Boat) | Aana upaye parai jai Il 

XX XX 

Sabarapadanam- 

Ucha Ucha pabata tahin basai sabarl ball | Morangi picha parihana gibata gunjari mali ll 

Umota sabara pagala sabara ma ka ra gull guhada tohari | Nia gharani name sahaja sundari Il 
XX XX 

Bhusukupadanam- 

Adharati bhara kamala bikasau | batisha Joini tasu anga ulhsau Il 

Chalia sasahara mage abadhui | raonahu sahaJe kahai Il 
XX XX 

Santipadanam- 

Tula dhunidhuni ansure ansu | ansu dhunidhuni nirabara sesu Il 


Tause heruana pAabiai | santi bhanai kina sambhabi ai |l 
XX XX 


Gunduripadanam- 
Tiadachépi joini de anka bali { kamala kullsa ghanta karahu biali Il 
Joini tain binu khana hin na jibami | to muhan chumbi kamala rasa pibami Il 


XX XX 


These poems needn’t require any translation into modern Odia. 
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Affinities with Odia 


A number of Siddhacharyas who wrote the verses of Charyapada were from Odisha. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri also admited in the preface of Boudga Gana o Doha that the 
pronounciation of the word “Da” bears the unique feature of Odia language. Some of the affinities 
with Odia case can be found from : 

The instrumental — -e, - ehi, -ena (bajajhe, sahaben, khabanehin, kammena) 
re(Hathare, Kahare), -ai (basai, bajai), ai(Jai),; 


The dative in — -ku(muku, tuku}; 

The ablative in — -en (Dosen), -lai (talai), -ha (aayesaha), -hi { bhanibanahin),; 

The genitive in — -ra(t@hera), -kera(Janakera), -ara(moara), -ka(chandaka, 
pathaka, karnaka)}; 

The receptacle in — -re(kahare), -e( sasughare); ~hin(tahin), in{ tain); 

Post-positional words — - majha, antara, sanga; 

Past bases in — -il(gadila,), -ili(chadhili, pohéili), -elé (méatelé, uenlG); 

Future bases in — -iba (KhGiba); 

Present participle in — -anta{bolanta), ante(jégante, jibante), - anti(honti, nachanti, 
bilasanti); 

Conjunctive indeclinable in — -ia(nadié, kaliG); 

Substantive roots — aach and thak. 

Negatives — -the negative particle in Odia comes ahead of the verb: Na jdi 


{No. 2, 15, 20, 29); na jivami (No. 4); na chada, na jani, na disa (No. 
6). Charya 15 has 9 such forms. 


Present participles — - the suffix -ante is used as in Odia of the Sarala and Panchasakhas 
period: jivante (while living, No. 22); sunante (while listening, 
No. 30) etc. 

Incomplete verb forms — suffixes -/ and -iya used in modern and old Odia respectively: kari 
(3, 38); cumbi (4); maria (11); loia (28) etc. 

Present indefinite verb forms — -ai: bhanai (1); tarai (5); pivai (6). 

Future — - the -/va suffix: haiba (5); kariba (7). 

Nominative case ending — - case ending in e: kumbhire kha, core nila (2). 

Instrumenta! case ending — - case ending -e and -era: uju bate Gela (15); kuthare chija (45). 

Verb 

Present 

1" person Singular- suffix {a]-jana, ja, jana suffix {1] dei, thai, janai, dekhai, dhabai 


Plural-1* person -in, nti, nte > honti, ramante 
2" person si > janasi, paria 


3" person mi > kahami, janami 


Future- ihai-hoi, hoai. l- bujhai. Ihasi-kari hasi, gamihasi 
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Prefix 


A (aa)-amana (agamana) ua (uapa)-aopit (upaplitha) Aba-abateana (abachetana) 
uda (utu)-oddi Ababha (abhi)- ababhantara bi-biapao (bikalpa) 
uba(uda)-udyaharana, udaharana Ssu-sugatl Oma-samarasu 
Ahi(abhi)-ahimana (abhimana) ni (nis)-nichhala (nischala) Aa-aaosa (aadesa) 
ni(ni)-nibesi (nibesi) Padi (prati)-padibesi, pratibesi 

Non-finite Verb 

in suffix [i] 

Edi, bhidi (1) chumbi (4) mel (6) ghini jani (6) 
dekhigacha heri (7) thoi, upAadi, puchhi, chapi, mili 2 (8) chhoi 2 (10) 
chadi (10) mari, heri (13) bandhi (14) hoi chhadi (15) 
suni (16) hoi (17) chahin (20) jai, uthi (21) 
rachi 2 (23) dhuni 2 (26) ujoli (30) lai (35) 

jani, bakhani (37) lai (38) dekhi (41) jai (43) 

bali 2 (46) toil 

in suffix [ia] 

jotia (5) haria (9) dharia (10) aia (11) 

maria (11) kia (13) bujia (15) chalia (27) 
bujhia (30) ghoria (36) nasia (39) 

Pronoun 


(1) Ja, jo, ja, je etc. 
(2) Ke, keho, ko, koi, koe etc. 
(3) E, ehu, eu, esha, ethu, esu etc. 


(4) Haun, ahame, ahme, mai, me, moa. Tumhe, tumhe. Se, te, so (ba.bachana-te). Ja, jo, (je- 
ba.bachan). ken, keho, koi, koe. E, eha, ehu 


(5) mo, to, tohore, ta, so, ja, kahi, kimpi, ko 
(6) toe, tuin 

(7) toren, tohanre 

(8) tora, to, tohora etc. 


The vocabulary of the Charyapadas includes non-tatsama words which are typically Odia, such as 
dala (1), Thira Kari (3, 38), tai (4), uju (15), caka (14) etc. 


Charya Odia Present Odia Charya Odia Present Odia 
Jahi Jahin dose dose, dose 
Jai Jai Pachhe Pachhe 
Janai Janal Padei Pade, Padai 
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Jani 
Jetai 
Jete 
Thai 
Tada 
Tana 
Tabe 
Tulle 
Tusa 
Thabira 
Thaku 
Dalu 
Thala 
dasa 
dikhijjai 
disa 
diba 
disai 
dei 
dekhai 
deha sarisa 
dosa 
maree 
mechhenhi 
rajjai 
ruana 
lippai 
likka 
saichha 
Ssarisa 
siala 
sidhijai 
sunai 
se 


hoi 


Jani 

Jimiti 

Jete 

Thai, Tai 
Tada 

Tana 

Tebe 

Tule 

Tutha 
Thabira 
Thaka 

Delu 

Thala 

dasa 
dikhai, dekhai 
disa 

diba, Diba 
disai 

dei 

dekhai 
deha sarisa 
dosa, dosha 
mari 
michhe, michha 
ranjai 

rua, ruana 
lipai 

luka 
swaichha 
sarisa 
siala, shiala 
sidhijai 
shunai 

se 

hoi 
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Padhe 
{pari) bhabai 
Pani 
Pasa 
Piao 
Baisi 
Bakhana 
Bana 
Bandha 
Basa 
Bahai 
Bajjai 
Byahira 
Bujhai 
Bhanai 
Bhabai 
Bhijai 
Bhidi 
Majajha 
Mana 
Marai 
Marai 
maiye 
mohio 
ramai 
labhabhai 
lodai 
sai 
sancharai 
sahi 
sijjal 
siri 
sunaha 


sohia 


Padhe, Padhai 
(pari) bhabai 
Pani 

Pasa 

Pia 

Baisi 
Bakhana 
Bana 
Bandha, Bandha 
Basa 

Bahai 

Bajai 

Bahara 
Bujhai 
Bhanai 
Bhabai 
Bhijai 

Bhidi 

Majha, Majhi 
Mana 

Marai 

Marai 
mai ! ma! 
mohi 

ramai 

labhai 

lodai 

sai 
sancharai 
sahi, sahee 
sijhai 

shire, Siri 
shuna 


sohi, shohi 
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Some other important words: 


a= akhi- akhi, akilesne- akleshe, achha-achhat, ata- Atha, adharati, andhara, apanda, abhina, amana- 
amana, amia-amruta, abara- abara, abasha, abasa-abashya, abikkala, ahara-ahara, amhe-ame. 


A= aila-asila, akhi, agi-agi, agni, age, achhante- achhanti, amhe-ame, alo. 
U= ui-uin, uvicha, ujjaa, uthi, udi, upadi, ubhila-upasthita, ubajai-upujai. 
e= akka- aka, akelee, adi, athu, abe, ahi, ahu. 


Ka= ke, kadua-kada, kadab3a-kadAachit, kandha-kandha, karma-karrma, kara, kare, karai, kahai, kahana, 
kahanta-kahantAa, kahi-kanhi, kau, kandai, kandha, kama, kisa, ki re, kudia, kuradhi, ke, ko, kotha. 


Nagara>naara>nahara, sabara>saara>sahara etc. 


Neun> lehun, karun> karahun etc. 


Na (nahi) Pachhe hu{ho) Nao (nahi, nahi) 
puna, punu Tahabi (tebe) binu (binu}) Tabbe (tahahele) 
ma(ne, nahi) Tahapi (tathapl) ma(na)} 

Melodies 


From the mention of the name of the raga (melody) for the each pada at the beginning of it in the 
manuscript, it seems that these padas were actually sung. All 50 padas were set to the tunes of different 
ragas. The most common raga for Charyapada songs was patamanjari. 


age 


Patamanjari 1, 6,7, 9, 11, 17, 20, 29, 31, 33, 36 


Gabada 


Gurjari, Gunjari or Kanha-Gunjar! eo 
Deshakha 10, 32 


22,47 
15,50 


Baradi 


14 
30, 35, 44, 45, 49 
Malasi-Gabura 


Bangal ଓ 
Bhairavi 12, 16, 19, 38 


1 ୨7! 


13, 27, 37, 42 


21, 23, 28, 34 
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While some of these ragas have become extinct, the names of some of these ragas may be 
actually the variants of the names of the popular ragas as we know them today. 


Though the Carjya or Siddha literature of Odisha was centered on Buddhism, it had illustrated its 
literary excellence as well as musical, and expressional style of presentation. It is called ‘colloquial 
literature’ as it reflects the world-view of the society as well as the common men of that time. Also, its 
written format has been discovered as in Odia. Thus, it can be accepted as the most ancient colloquial 


literature of Odia language. 


The various meters used in Carjya poems which are still in use in present-day Odia classical 
music are: desakha (desakhya), pattamanjari (patahamanjari), bhairabi, kamoda, baradi, ramakri 
(Ramakeri}, gujjari etc. 


However, these Carjya poems are also claimed by other linguistic groups of eastern India. But, 
the scholars of these languages have failed to understand the meaning of certain words which are still 
in use in modern Odia language. For example, Bengali scholars have misinterpreted the words like 
‘banda-kurunda’ (Penis and scrotum) as ‘batua’. There are a number of words present in Carjya literature 
whose usage (both in spoken and written form) is restricted to Odia only. 


Madala-paniji: 

Madala paniji (Odia: mdala pfiji) is a chronicle of Lord Jagannath in Puri in Odisha. It describes the 
historical events of Odisha related to Lord Jagannath or Jagannath Temple and Gajapati. Though the 
actual date of the composition of Panjis is not known, it is believed that it might have begun to be 
compsed from 11 or 12® century AD. [Mansingh, Mayadhar: A History of Oriya Literature, Sahitya 
Akademi, Rabindra Bhavan, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-1, second printing-2005, P-37. And 
Mazumdar, B.C. : Typical Selection from Oriya Literature, Vol-1, Introduction-XVII]. The book is a classic 
and a literary masterpiece in Odia of the first order. Few vernaculars in India possess a work of similar 


nature. It can be compared with Datuvansham of Srilanka, Rajtarangini of Kashmir or Burunji of Assam. 
Mada7a-paniji texts represent the oldest prose narrative in Odia. 


While writing Odishan history, historians like Sir W.W.Hunter and Andrew Stirling based their 
narration on the facts related in the Méadalé panji. The Médalé pGnji was traditionally written on a 
year-to-year basis. On Vijaya-Dashami day, the Karana, an Odia caste of official history writers of Puri 
Jagannath Temple and preservers of the Panji, read out the portion written during the year. 


I The language used in Médalé pafiji is ancient and very simple. The subject matter of Méadalé 
pahji has been presented in short sentences. The attack on Odisha by Raktabahu, the glories of King 
Jajati and Janmejaya, the coronation of Chodaganga Dev, the conflict between Bouddhas and Brahmins, 


the construction of Jagannath Temple, the story of Sibei Santara and the construction of Konark temple 
are narrared with remarkable literary skill. 


A few excerpts from Madala pafiji are printed bellow,;- 


“Thakure emanta bolichanti je- bho bhabisa maharajamane debata brahmnanku bala bhandaraku 
rajaniti-chaeku Madhya kari mu jemanta prakare bhiana kari deuachi ethiki tumbhemane na puni bolo se 
deigale ambhara ki gala ambhe kimpa debu emanta na boliba. Eta Odish3 raija je kesharirajamanaku adi 
kari gangabanse ambha chapata sariki rajya ae heuthil3. Purba dige arka kshetra somodra tira thharu 
paschime bhimanagara dandapata sariki dakshine je heuthila. Uttarare kansabansa thharu dakshine 
rusakoila nai sariki. Jitasuna 15 midhe ehi khandamandaja hoi aye heuthil3...” [Tripathy, Kunja 
Bihari:Prachina Odia Gadya Sankalan, Odisha Sahitya Akademy-1982, P-65] 
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Besides the Mdadaj|a, there were other Karans who wrote regional chronicles known as Chakadas 
likes Chaini Chakada. “All the Kadatas and Chakadds taken together will be about a cartload.” Madala 
panji’s language is Odia and was recorded in Odia and Telugu scripts. It is preserved in the manuscript 
library in Madras, which narrates the story regarding the image of NijaMadhaba or Lord Jagannath of 
Udra, as Odisha was known in the middle ages. 


Pre-Sarala Literature 
Natha Sahitya: 


12" century A.D saw the rise of the “Natha Dharma”, under the guidance of Matsyandranath and 
Gorakhnath and it has heavily influenced the religion and literature of the Odias. We see that the 
“Natha community” and “Shaiva community” were imbued with tantric beliefs. In ancient Odia literature, 
especially Pre- Sarala literature, Sishu Veda, Amarakos and Gorakha Samhita hold an important place. 


Sishu Veda is a remarkable text In more ways than one. Saivite in content, it is linguistically the 
last lingering echo of the Buddhist Charya literature of the 7*® -12® centuries AD. In the Sishu Veda, a 
very ancient tradition of Odia prose literature has been kept alive. It has been accepted to be the link 
between charya literature and Sarala literature, filling a major gap, thus completing the chain that 
started with the chronicle of Kharavela In the 1* century B.C. and evolved slowly but steadily by a 
simple natural process. 


Though dealing with the esoteric knowledge of tantra, this Sishu Veda is written throughout in 
some of the lilting metres of the Budhist lyric, and hence it is pleasant both to read and hear. An 
excerpt from of Sisu Veda (13 century A.D.) is given below. 


Odia: 
Jehneka baka na halai nira 
Tehneka mana pabana thira 
Baga machhe nire sama kari j@Ga 
Tebe se pindaku parache praGa . 
English: 


Like a crane that does not disturb the water 
Keep thou thy mind and breath calm, 


Only when the difference between the crane and the fish dissolves 
Shall thy body understand life. (stanza21) 


The verses are the prose commentaries following each verse in this book. This archaic prose 
speaks of its own antiquity.It undoubtedly belongs to the same category as the temple inscriptions of 
the 12-13 centuries. There is no doubt that this is the earlist literary prose in Odia. 


The next important writing after Sishu Veda is Amarkos. Its authorship is not known. But the 
subject of the text is an extensive one. It establishes the limits of the body on the one hand and 
recognizes the universe in the body on the other. This pinda brahmanda tattva (on the concept of 
microcosm & macrocosm} influenced Odia literature up to the 16 Century. This Nath cult was 
extensively practised all over India. The headquarters of its Satyanath branch was the Saiva pitha at 


Bhubaneswar in Odisha. 
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Another ancient prose work of saiva literature is Rudrasudhédnidhi, a remarkable text, not because 
it was composed in prose, however poetically motivated, at a time when everything was written in 
verse, but because it absorbed various contemporary trends, literary and otherwise, synthesized them 
in a single structure, with a tone both detached and involved and with a competence that was wide- 
ranging created a scholarly, intelligent work. [Mohanty, J.M.: History of Odia Literature, Vidya, BBSR]. 


As per the literary chronology, it lies between the period of Sishu Veda and Sarala Das’s 
Mah6Gbhérata. The style of this prose can be compared to the Maithili poet Vidyapathi’s Kirtilata. 


An excerpt from of Rudra Sudhanidhi (14® century A.D.) is given below. 


“Emanta dekhi se r@j6 Ananda samudrare manbohita budilé. Chintamegha udilé daridralokaki 
pGila nidhi. Janma andha pailG@ki dibyGnjana mahosadhi. Kémuka loka péiléki basikaranabidhi. 
Mahébrudha péilaki kalapa osadhi. Sthaba pailaki charana sakti. Mokshyarthi pailaki jibanamukti. 
Emanta prakare raja Ananda samudre thai bhandarmanta dana dei, jagamanta karai, hatapentha 
moananta jura heuboli agya dele. Emanta boli huriae matile. Banijére tAtile. Ta se basudhé mandala 


katakQr@...wee [ Tripathy, K. B. : Prachina Odia Gadya Sankalan, Odisha Sahitya Akademy-1982, P-36] 


Popular Poetical Patterns: 


Some of the peculiar patterns of poetry to which the poets in Odisha resorted, all through the old 
and mediaval periods are: koili, chaupadi webi, loli, sodasa, chautisa, chitau, champu, padia and janana etc. 
But the most popular ancient poems are Kesaba Koili and Kalasa Chautisa. [Annexure-XXXIV] 


Kesava Koili: 


Like the diita- poems in Sanskrit literature, a number of celebrated poems in Odia are addressed 
to the Kkoili or the cuckoo. This is the most universal pattern of folk-iyric in Odisha. The poem that is 
supposed to be the earliest in present Odia combines in itself the twin lyrical patterns of a chautisha 
and a koili. Markanda Das'’s koili. It is generally known as Kesava Koili, which is the most famous of the 
koili songs in Odia. For centuries this poem was the first text to be read in Odisha’s village schools or 
chatasalis after the children became familiar with the alphabet. 


Kesava Koili describes mother Yasoda pouring out to the cuckoo her feelings for her son Krushna 
who left for Mathura with a promise to return soon, but did not. It is the deeply pathetic sentiment of 
an ageing and sorrowing mother expressed in the simple, spontaneous native speech of the common 
man, with allusions to the common, day-to-day habits and customs of Odia homes. 


The charm of this poem lies really in its intimate domesticity as well as the homely diction. The 
simple words of sorrowing Yasoda strike a sympathetic chord deep in our hearts: 


O Cuckoo, that Kesava has left for Mathura, 
But alas, whose sinister influence prevents my child from returning? 
O Cuckoo, to whom shall | give milk and sugar any more? 
For the one who is so fond of them has left me for ever; 
Oh Cuckoo, my darling has left and does not return! 
These forests of Brindaban look desolate! 
And to Nanda, my husband, O Cuckoo, this home is home no more, 
For, how can a home appeal to one without Govinda? XxX x 


o A century and a half later, Jagannath Das, the author of the Odia Bhagabata wrote Artha Koili, 
giving an esoteric interpretation of this charming poem. It indicates the immense popularity that this 
poem has come to enjoy among the people of Odisha in so short a time. 
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Kalasa Chautisa: 


Chautisa is a ballad, the stanzas or couplets of which are arranged according to the letters of the 
alphabet. The Thirty-four letters, from ‘ka’ to ‘ksha’, arranged serially, give the name to this pattern. 
According to this, the first letter of the first two or four IInes must begin with ‘ka’, the first consonant 
of the Odia alphabet, the lines in the second couplet or stanza begin with ‘kha’, the second letter of the 
alphabet and so on till to the last letter, ‘ksha’. 


The earliest chautisa@ is the Kalasa Chautisha of Bachha Das. It is supposed to be referred to by 
Sarala Das in his Mahabharata about a century later. 


The Kalasa Chautisa is a panegyric to Lord Siva. It consists of 34 stanzas, and adheres to the 
alphabetic order of a chautisa. The diction of this chautisa is indeed archaic. That gives the piece the 
halo of supposed antiquity, but the pérformance is, on the whole, interesting. 


Bichitra Ramayana: 


Siddheswar Das, author of Bichitra R@mdé@yana is another point of contention. Some critics consider 
that Sarala and Siddheswar are two names of one and the same person. Sarala Das wrote Bichitra RamGyana 
under the name of Siddheswar and changed the name as well as the surname to write the three major 
works under the name of Sarala. Those who contest this point out that it is not only a change of name but 
also a change of religion. Siddheswar was a devotee of Narayana whereas Sarala was a devotee of Godess 
Sarala. On the basis of the use of Prakrit words and style of writing, it can be shown that the two were 
different and Sidheswar wrote at least 100 years before Sarala. What is much more important in this 
context, is the fact that Bichitra R@amdyana Is a kavya, and is translated into Telugu by 6 eminent Telugu 
poets, Sarala’s three major works were puranas. No major Asian poet had attained such a feat till date. 
Mahabharata, Chandi Purana and Bilank@ R@amdyana are not translations. They were transcreations. 


Sarala Mahabharata and other works by the poet 


Sarala Das or Siddheswar Parida is considered to be the first major poet of Odisha. He has written 
Sarala Mahdabharata, Vilanka R@amdyana, Chandi Purana and Laxminarayeni Bachanika in Odia. The 
time and place of his birth is a matter of controversy. Most accept that he belonged to the 15* century. 
The eminent litterateur, Gopinath Mohanty places him in the 10* century A.D. 


15* century-Odisha is a high patriotic and enlightened period in Odishan history, when the Gajapati 
king, Kapilendradev annexed a large part of south India to his empire. It was a period of military expansion. 
It was a period of resurgence of national confidence. Before this, trade and commerce had brought great 
prosperity to the land. A brave and talented poet was the need of the hour, who could depict the glory of 
the land and give eloquent expression to its rising self-confidence. Sarala Das was the man of the moment. 
He was the first man to disobey the soclal restrictions imposed by a hierarhical society. He says that he is 
a Sudra and, with the blessing of Goddess Sarala he ventures to write the Mahabharata. The Mahabharat 
of Sarala Das is not strictly speaking, a translation of the Sanskrit Mahabharat; it is transcreation of the 
original text with the help of new prosody called ‘déndivritta’. It is the largest epic in Asia. Its most 
significant claim to distinction is that in no other modern Indian language was a Mahibharata produced 
So early by a single author. The Mahé@bhéGrata in Telugu was written by three successive court poets and 
was completed in the 18® century. The Bengali Mahabhérata was written by Kasiram Das two hundred 
years after the Odia Mahébhdrata came to be written. 


The popularity of Sarala Das’s Mahébhdrata caused it to be translated into old Bengali. He has 
added many stories in his Mahabharata, so that it can become popular among the commom people. in 
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the Bana Parva, Sarala Das introduces the “True Mango Story”. This story has found its way, mutatis 
mutandis, into the Bengali MahAabhérata of Kasiram Das. It indicates the deep influence that Sarala’s 
epic exercised over neighbouring language. As the eminet Bengali scholar Bijay Chandra Mazumdar 
observes : "It is remarkable that this Odia poet acquired celebrity in Bengal and his Mahabharata was 
introduced in Bengali translation not later than the early part of the 16 century”. [Mazumdar, B.C.: 
Typical Selections from Odia Literature, Vol.1, Introduction, P-XXVIIi}) [Annexure-XXXV]. Some stories 
found in the Indonesian islands are similar to the stories introduced by Sarala Das. 


Sarala Mahébhérata stories, characters, episodes, and lines have gone deep into the collective 
unconscious of the Odias. Sayings like “tulasibana bagha (the tiger in the Tulasi- forest)”, or “tulamuhan 
kanka (the stork with the cotton wool in its beak)”, given in the fables of Sarala’s Mahébhérata are 
used to describe pious hypocrites in real life. Sarala made Yudhisthir marry the daughter of an Odia 
merchant. His story “Druyodhanara raktanadi santarana (Druyodhana’s swimming across the river of 
blood)” and the treatment of the “dharama baka upakshyana” (The story of the divine stork)” lend a 
special character to the Odia Mahabharata. Sarala has reduced the more than one hundred question- 
answers in the original Sanskrit Mahabharata to twenty by excluding the socially irrelevant and 
outdated events and practices. 


Sarala Das wrote the Vilanké R@amGyan in contrast to the Lanka R@mdGyan of Valmiki. He also 
wrote the Chandipurana and Laxmi Narayeni Bachanika. This great unschooled peasant had an intuitive 
conviction that quietly pervasive qualities of the feminine are far superior to the flamboyant, 
demonstrative activities of men. His Chandi, Sita, Droupadi, Laxmi combine in themselves supreme 
material achievements with supreme feminine charms. They dwarf the male characters by their resilient 


vitality and by the original way they think and act as well as by their surpassing beauty. 


Some words used by Sarala : 


Charya words: keruala, achhante, chahante, jagante deha, sarisa, Marai, dosa, MAarai, mari, maiye, 
mechhenhi, mohio, rajjai, ramai, rua, labhai, lippai, lodai, likka, sai, saichha, siri etc. 


Critical words: Utkarma, dardur, mdghaba, puruhuta, jatudhana, bhabinasta, uttanashayee, 
rdtrichara, manisa, apardsa etc. ” 


Some other words: Mohapasha>muhansa, drohi>doreha, madan> mayana, kanaka>kanaya, 
Amarsa> amarisa, sagar>saher, dhikbhaaa>jhingasa, panchanana>panchAana, pataka> patanga, 
pakwa>paku; paku, Uraga>udanga, Urasalya>urasalya, Ubhaya>oha, Kanaka> kanaya, madana>mayana, 
Katyayani>kantani, rajani>rayani, Dyitiya>dyiti, duti, bhagini> bahini, Drohi>doreha, sadrusa>sarish, 
Dhikbhasa>jhingasa, sagara>saheu, atiya > atitha > atita, amiya > amia > amruta, aho (mukhi) > adho 
({mukhi), aura > abara, oho >uvou, kanaya > kana > kanaka, kaye - kruta > kada > ka > kaya + e= kaye(kale), 
kilesa > klesa, khaija > khaijja > khadya, gachhai > grathyate, ghaye > ghae > ghade > ghate, chaba > 
chapa, jadu >jatu, nia > nija, naha > nakha, narabai > narabadi > narapati, sohada > subhata, niyade > 
niade > nikate, payanta > panta > padanta, prahu >prabhu, bharaha > bharatha > bharata, bhua > bhuda 
> bhuta, majura >mayura, meha > megha, jathi >jatathi > jasti, rahi > rahia >radhika, sayala > sala > 
sakala, Somaya >soma > somapa, sampoda > samputa etc. ' 


Genuine Odia words: adhati, anguli, adhama, alata, ubura, agabali, uchabacha, udaula, 
bhadanda, tripanda, pahija, tadaki, tihudi, barasa, bikhanda, meda, lata, shayala, halahola, 
brundahola, khurani, khurusani, khurinasi, khadiali, karandi, kalati, kandura, karuni, keranta, kalti, 


guani, kakuali, guguchia, gundari, nadapa, panguphala, murata, sohada, sinhadAa, sankocha, sorada, 
poala, palati, parimunda, juada etc. ' 


Unlike charya literature, in Sarala literature there is found a similarity between verb applications 


in various ten i iti “si” i 
; tenses. In his writings “si” was used in present tense, “ka” was past and “mi” was used in 
uture tense. For example- 
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Present (si) Past (ka) Future (mi) 


Jasi (ja) delika (del3) animi (anibi) 
bujhasi (bujha) kahileka (kahile) janimu (janibu) 
kahasi (kaha) basi (basiia) 

sunisi (suna) na basila (heli3 nahl) 


na phutl!a (prakasa kala nihil) 


One also come across similarities as to the application of case in both Charya and Sarala literature. 
For example- 


The subjective in - mu > ambha and ambhara, 

The objective in - mote > muku. In some other places “kal” is used in the place of “ku”. 
The genitive in- mora > mote. 

1* person singular- suffix (i] used in the place of suffix [e]. Ex- khae, jae > khai, jai etc. 
Progressive Assimilation: 


sdhasa > sahdasa, pratijna > pratagyan, dapada > apada, kamandalu > kamandala, bahana > bahana, 
abhista > abhisti, balatkara > balatkara, koupina > kaupuni, bratachari > bratachari, upari > 
upara, panchanana > panchunanu, prustha > pithi etc. 


Regressive Assimilation: 


sangrama — sangrama, mahamuni- mahamuni, sangya- sagyan, kumar-kumar, padati-padanti, uuna- 
ana, maharaja-maharaja, ekadasi-ekadis!, gayatri-gaitiri, amalaka-aenla etc. 


Sarala Das was thus not only a great poet, but also remains the most modern. He holds a place apart 
in the whole of Indian vernacular literature. 


Panchasakha and Metaphysical Poetry 


While the literature of the court and that which catered to the elite were written primarily in 
Sanskrit, and included a variety of commentaries and theoretical treatises on religion, politics, art and 
literature as well as renderings of the epics, popular literature in Odia initially focused on folk tales, 
ballads, devotional songs, love poetry and erotica. Details about the literature are given elsewhere. 


In 1509 Chaitanya came to Odisha to spread Vaishnavism. Before him Jaydev had prepared the 
ground by embodying the spirit of Vaishnavism through his Geetagovinda. Chaitanya’s path of devotion 
was known as the ré@gdanugd bhakti marga, but the Panchasakhas differed from Chaitanya’s and believed 
injnéna mishré bhakti Mérga, which bore similarities with the Buddhist philosophy of Charya literature 
discussed above. 


Five Odia poets emerged in the late 15® and 16* centuries A.D.: Balarama Das, Jagannatha Das, 
Achyutananda Das, Ananta Das and Jasobanta Das. Although they wrote over a span of one hundred years 
and they are collectively known as the panchasakhas, as they adhered to the same school of thought, 
namely, Utkaliya Vaishnavism. The word pancha means five and the word sakha, friend. [Mazumdar, 
B.C.: Typical Selections from Oriya literature, Vol-1, Introduction, p-XIX-)O(]. 


Balarama Das’s Jagamohana Rémdéyana provided one pillar, along with the one provided by Sarala- 
Das's Mahébhérata, upon which the edifice of Odia literature was built later. His Lakhmi Puréna is considered 
the first manifesto of women’s liberation or feminism in Indian literature. Apart from Jagamohana RimdGyan 
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and Lakshmi Puréna he also composed various works such as the VendéntasGra Guptagité, N@ama-mé@hatmya, 
Bhéva Samudra, Kamalalochana Chautisé, K@nta Koili etc. [Annexure — OOVI]. 


The most influential work of the period was Jagannatha Das’s the Bhagabata, which had a great 
influence on Odia people as a day-to-day philosophical guide. There must be few books in the whole of 
Indian Literature that can compare in depth and pervasive influence with the Odia Bhagabata of Jagannath 
Das. B.C. Majumdar in his introduction to Typical Selections from Oriya Literature makes the following 
observation : “There cannot be any hesitancy in making this statement that Jagannath Das, by presenting 
his Oriya Bhagabat to the people, induced all classes of men of his country to cultivate the vernacular 
language. The benefit which Jagannath Das has conferred upon his countrymen is immense, how the 
moral ideas preached by him in the book have moulded and still moulding the character of many millions of 
men can be easily appereciated.... When the people learnt that the Bhagabat, which is the most sacred of 
sacred books, was within their easy reach, the people took to the study of the vernacular with uncommom 
zeal and energy. This is way the art of reading and writing is known and practiced by the commom people 
more extensively in Orissa than Bengal. Long ago, Bhudev Mukherjee as Inspector of Schools duly observed 
this fact of Oriya mass education and reported the matter in his public report.... There is not a single Hindu 
village in Orissa where at least a portion of Jagannath Das’s Bhagabat is not kept and daily recited.” 


The Bhagabata Tungi (Tungi means’ home’) is an integral part of rural community life in Odisha. ft is 
or was till recently a multi- purpose village institution- the village school, the village hall, the village 
court, the village centre for worship, the village hotel, and the village library, all combined into one. A 
Bhagabata Tungi was the rallying point for the entire village life. Influenced by the devotion and poetry 
of young Jagannath Das, the noted Assamese poet Shankardev wrote the Bhdagavat in Assamese, and 
played a key role in establishing the spiritual centres across Assam called N@amaghara which were modelled 
on the Odia Bhagavat Tungi. The Lord worshipped in namagharas is Jagannath of Puri. 158 years after the 
composition of Bhagavata in Odia, Sanatan Chakroborti was inspired to translate it in to Bengali. Yet the 
10 skanda of the Odia Bhagavata couldn’t be transalated into Bengali because of the inability of the 
Bengali language to convey the exact meaning of the particular skanda. The Bengali translator says 


Suna suna srotagana Kari nibedana | Prathama haite grantha lekhilu apana It 
Dasamera sesa khanda bhasha Na payilal  anekeka ta pasi grame grame bedaila "ll 
E hetu utkala bhasha karila likhana |  Jagannétha désa kruta apurba barnana Il 
Grantha samapana hetu utkantha hayia |  Bangaja bhashaya utkala misaya 1 
Ithe sadhu Jana mora dosa Na layibe | sadhu bakya anande sunibe "Nl 


Besides this great work, Jagannath Das also composed Artha Koili, Dérubrahma Geeté, Shunya 
Bhagabata, Dhruba Stuti, Tulébhiné etc. 


Achyutananda Das was the most prolific of the panchasakhas and wrote numerous books or 
pothis. M@lIk@ is considered to be the best of these book. Acyutananda believed not in one life but in 
many successive lives. His works include: Shunya Samhita, Chaurashi Yantra, Gurubhakti Geeta, Khila 
Harivamsa, Gupta Bhégabata, Kaivarta Geeta, Kaala Nirghanta, Tera Janma Sharana, Brahma 
Ekakshara Geeta, Gopala Ogéla, Bhéva Samudra, Garuda Geeta, Brahma Shankuli, Ananta Bata Geeto, 
Kali Kalkpa Geeté, Asta Gujjari, Gujjari Résa, Brahma Kundali, Mahégupta Padmakalpa, Chausathi 
Patala, Chayélisha Patala, Chabisa Patala, Dasa Patala, Neetya RGsa, Manmatha Chandriké, Shiva 
Kalpa, AchyutG@nanda Janma Sharana, Chitta Bodha, Rasa Méla, and Panchasakhé Bhajana. The term 
chaurdshi yantra refres to ‘84 machines’ embedded within the human body, the later itself is 84 
fingers in length and each yantra is located in each finger-length space. However, the most popular 
one seems to be an Oracle of Prophecies named as Bhavishya Malika. His prophecies also include 
Aagata Bhabishya Lekhanaa and Bhavishya Paraardha. He had also composed the J@iphula Malika. 


Ananta Das, also known as Shishu Ananta composed various devotional texts, e.g., Chumbaka 


Maliké, Nilagiri Charita, Hetu Udaya Bhagabata, Artha Téreni Prasnottara, Anakéra Samhité, and 
Bhaktimuktipradayaka Geetd. 
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Jasovanta Das composed Shiba Shirodaya, Premabhaktibrahma Geeté, Atmaparatey Geeté, and 


Gobindachandra. 


Some words found in the works of the Panchasakhas : 


Ancient Words: bakhana, bebhara, parimAnt, thoka, judhisthi, kebana, khachua, gola, agusara, niki, 
guanara, sansara jakena, dusari (two, anya), tesana, bahudi naila, yethuni, yesaneka, 
aile, charikati, dihudl, parate, shira uhada, thenta ganthia, jura, huria, jagusainh, 
jagujana, raghunana, bhanja, bhayeni, bharija, kahand, parighdai, achabuha (ascharjya) 
putrabanta, dhanabanti, pichasuni, bhrath3, tiarile etc. 


Mystic Words :  mahdasunya, jyotirupa, thularupa, thulasunya, ardhamatra, ommkara shabada, anakara, 
nirakara, sa-kara, ma-kara, ra-kara, chian chaitan, hlingi, klingi, shilingi, golahat, 
sunyapurusa, alekha, niranjan, shishumnakanda, bamanadi, ianhala, piahala etc. 


Words in the Past tense — 


Words in the Future tense - 


Present tense — 


Compound verb - 


Some grammatical change 


{la]J-achilain (thilain/thila), luchile, uturila, kalain, boila, upekhile, 
kahile, bahudi naila, padina rahila, (bhagabata); bakhanile, boile 
(guptagita), naila (arthakoili), aile (Gopalanka Ogala) 


[baj]- bhetiba, na dhariba, ramibi, picha (pieba) (Bhagabata) puchhibi 
(Arthakoili) bakhaniba, japibi, hoiba. 


{ma]- janimunh (Jagamohana Ramayana) 

[bain]- (ba) - debain (deba) (Gitabakasha) 

{a]- soa (Jagamohan Ramayan), fite (Bhagabata). 
{u]- janu (jagamohan), na kahantu (Bhagabata). 


{anti]- khedanti (Sodasha chaupadi), janti, banchhanti (Bhagabata), 
rodanti, ghenithanti, echhanti (Shabdabramha sanhita), chhanti 
(achhanti), dekhanti, basanti, chalanti. 


{[ai]-namai, darai(Bhabasamudra), birajai, atai, nuhai. 
[ita]- kahita (kahibaku) 
{u /ru] - delaruta (Sunyasamhita). 


Asiboile (Bhabasamudra), ani hoijae, ghenithanti, dagadhi hoili, 
mililakajain (Jagamohan Ramayana) naila, banchai nanhi, mohihonti 


chitoi karili (Bhagabata), dekhai dele, karuthile (Brahma Gita). 


Verbal noun- raman > ramibi (ramana karibi) (Bhagabata) 
banchha> banchhanti (banchha karanti) (Bhagabata) 
sadhana > sadhanti (sadhana karanti) (Sunya Samhita) 
ichha > ichhanti (ichhakaranti) (Sabdabramha Samhita) 
danda > danduthai (danda deuthai (Sabdabramha Gita) 
danda > dandahoe (dandita hua) (Sabda Bramha Gita) 


smarana > smarila (smarana kala) (Bhagabata) 


gopana > gopyakari (gopanakari) (Brahma Gita) 
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creat some New odia words: 
Adjective + Noun- mahéasunya, hinabudhi (Bhagabata), priyabani (Ja. Ramayana), paramabhakti 


(Bhagabata). 


Noun + Noun - thentaganthia, bhaibharija bhayeni (Ja. Ramayana), kanchikolapa (Gopalanka Ogala). 
Numerical + Noun - solakala arthamatra (Bhagabata) satachakra (GuptaBhagabata), sahasreka shira 


(Jagamohan Ramayana). 


Pronoun + Noun - sarbasanpada (Ja. Ramayana) je rajya, tuma charana, se gopa (Bhagabata). 


Panchasakha odia words 


e>a- 


e > ya - 
e > ya- 

i> ya- 

u>e- 

u>0- 

ga>ka - 

na> tha- 
ha>bha- 

$a>sa- 
mba>ma- 

‘a’ Anaptyxix- 
‘Nn’ Anaptyxix - 
‘ya’ Anaptyxix - 
bhra>bhara- 
gra>gara- 

‘ta’ Syncope- 


‘ra’ Apocope- 


‘nga’ Syncope- 


‘ha’ Syncope- 


‘ya’ Apocope- 


a>ai- 


ta>tra- 


nitye (Bhagabata) 

sunderi (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
bebhara (Bhagabata) 

naek (Nityarahasa) 

gopashisi (Sunya Samhita) 
mukuta mandapa (Bedantasara Gita) 
maudadhi (jagamohan Ramayan) 
jagati (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
raghunana (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
shohe (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
gopashisi (Sunya Samhita) 
balambika (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
shaenta (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
swaminee (Bhagabata) 

gopya (Premabhakti Bramhagitaé) 
bhratha (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
nagra (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
chaubinsha (Bhagabata) 
yudhisthi (Bhagabata) 

Agusara (Sabdabramha samhita) 
yaga (bhabasamudra) 

bebhara (Bhagabata) 

sasre (Gurubhakti Gita) 
maudadhi (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
samprada (Gurubhakti Gita) 
adhya (Bhagabata) 

datya (Jagamohan Ram3yan) 
tailoka (Jagamohan Ram3yan) 
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Standard odia words 


nitye 
sundari 
byabahara 
nayak 
gopashisya 
machakti mandapa 
mahoodadhi 
mandana 
raghunatha 
shobhe 
gopashisya 
balamika (balmeeki) 
shanta 
swami 

gopa (na) 
bharat 
nagar 
chaturbinsha 
yudhisthira 
agrasara 
yangya 
byebahaAra 
sahasre 
mahodadhi 
sampradaya 
adhyaya 
daitya 


trailoka 
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tha>stha- 


ai>ayi- 


au>au- 


kati>kti- 
pata>pta- 
para>pra- 
pana<pna- 
tara>tra- 
nama>nma- 
lapa>lpa- 
rasha>shra- 
sara>sra/sru- 
e>ha- 

a>u- 

o>u- 

da>la- 
da>ra- 
ta>na- 
ra>ha- 


’ 


4 
a- 


thira (Jagamohan-Ramayan) 
chaitana (Sunya Samhita) 
daitari (Bhagabata) 

saina (Jagamohan Raméayan) 
tailoka (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
yaubana 

gauraba 


gaura (Bhagabata) 


mukati (mandapa) (Bedantasara Gita) 


gupata (Birata Gita, Sunya Samhita) 
paraye (Bhagabata) 

swapane (Bhagabata) 

matara (Bhagabata) 

janama (Bhagabata) 

alapa (Bhagabata) 

parushe (Premabhakti Bramhagita) 
sirijila (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
pabachha (Birata Gita) 

bhaanee (Jagamohan.Ramayan) 
honti (Bhagabata) 

kheda khedanti (Sholachaupadee) 
mantada (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
gheti (Bhagabata) 

moha (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
chhanti (Bhagabata) 

dyinti (Jagamohan Ramayan) 
janti (Bhagabata) 

jante (Bhagabata) 

khanti (Sunya Samhita) 

piba (Bhagabata) 

ta (Bhagabata) 


dhaila (Jagamohan Ramayan) 


aile (Jagamohan Ramayan) 


tara (Bhagabata) 
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sthira 
chaitanya 
daityari 
Sainya 
trailoka 
youbana 
gouraba 
goura 

mukti 

gupta 

praye 
swapne 
matra 

janma 

alpa 

parshe 
srujila/srujila 
pahacha 
bhaunee 
huanti 

khela khelanti 
mantara 
gheni 

mora 
achhanti 
dianti 

janti 
jante/ya’nte 
khanti/kha’nti 
peiba/pi’ba 
tahara/ ta’ra (colicqual odia ta, téhd, 
téhara, tara). 
dharila 


asile 


tahara/ ta’ra. 
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The Panchasakhas presented ancient Hindu. texts in simple prose that the people of Odisha 
could easily understand.The period under discussion witnessed the revival of Hinduism in Odisha 
through social awareness, and importance was accorded to castlessness and self-purification.The poets 
emerged as the custodians of social values, purity, nobility and humanity.Their writings were considered 
to be a mirror of the times and inspired in the masses a sense of unity. 


The PanchashakhAas, along with another seer Arakhsita Das are called sada-goswami (six apostles). 
Arakhsita Das, the seer of Olasuni, was the author of Mahimandala Geeta, the Bhakti Tikaa, the 
Saptaanga Abadhuta Samhita and the Tatvasara Geeta. These saints believed in Vaishnavism and also 
developed the gyana mishra bhakti marga as has been stated earlier. They composed numerous texts, 
malikas and devotional poems. Also, many prophecies are made by these seers in their numerous 
works. Most of the literature was written by hand on palm-leaves using the Odia script. 


Upendra Bhanja and Ornate Poetry 


After the age of the Panchasakhas, some prominent works came to be written, which include 


Usabhilasa by Sisu Sarikara Das, the Rahasya-manjari by Deva-Durlabha Das and the Rukmini-bibha by 
Kartika Das. A new form of novel in verse-evolved at the beginning of the 17" century when Ramachandra 
Pattanayaka wrote Haravaji. The prominent poets of the period, include Dinakrushna Das, Upendra 
Bhanja and Abhimanyu Samanta Simhar. Their kavyas especially those of Upendra Bhanja, are 
characterised by elaborate ornamentation and depiction of eroticism. 


Upendra Bhanja’s works Baidehisha Bilasa, Koti Brahmanda Sundari and Lavanyabati are 
considered landmarks in the history of Odia literature. He was conferred the title Kabi Samrat (the 
emperor of poets} for his consummate artistry and rhetorical skill. He is famous for his innovative 
similes and in regarded as the Kalidas of Odisha. 


In the history of Odia literature, the medieval period, i. e. the period from the last part of 17* century 
A.D to the first part of the 19® century A.D, is known as kavya-Yuga or riti-Yuga. Upendra Bhafija is the most 
renowned poet of this period. In his hands, Odia could rival Sanskrit in its richness and subtlety. He enriched 
Odia language and literature and Odishan culture by composing numerous epics, lyrics and lexicons besides 
creating many new poetic forms, to name a few, chhénda, boli, poi, chautis@ and chaupadi etc. 


In Odia literature, riti generally implies elaborate literary ornamentalism and embellishment. 
Though different from Sanskrit ‘riti’, Odia ‘riti’ is a reflection of the former. The riti-yuga in Odia literature, 
having its genesis in the Rukmini-Bibha of Kartika Das and Sasisena of Pratap Ray, attained new heights 
of excellence in the compositions of Upendra Bhafija. In Bhafija’s poems, the influence of Sanskrit 
poets like Bharavi, Magha, Sriharsha and Kalidas is clearly discernible. Upendra has embellished the 
Odia language through various figures of speech, musical metres, depictions of nature and the use of 
several other poetical devices. His word-play has almost made his epics inaccessible to ordinary readers. 


Dhanafijaya Bhafija, the grandfather of Upendra and poet of Raghunatha-Vilasa, had inspired Upendra 
to compose epics in an ornate style. 


In his epic poem Prema Sudhénidhi (16/15), he says ‘Puni ehi gita narikela-phala-bata’ (This 
poem is like a coconut). In his Labanyabati (16/44) also, he compares his poem as a juicy coconut which 
is beyond the reach of a monkey (Narikela Je rasa-pura / Bhakshi naparai banara). in Baidehisa-Vilasa 
(52/52), he describes his poems as difficult but full of delight (Budhe sarasa karkasa rasala e gita). 


| Upendra respectfully refers to Sarala Das, Balarama Das in his poetic composition. His Baidehisa- 
Vilas, an epic poem based on the life of Loard Rama, is composed in ‘ba’ piirvanuprasa. In writing this, 
he is deeply influenced by Balarama Das. 


| A Sanskrit verse composed by Pandit Mrutyunjaya Rath, a renowned litterateur of Odisha, is worth 
mentioning here. Emulating the Sanskrit style pertaining to Odia literature, Pandit Rath has said: 
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“Upama BhanjJa-virasya tasyaiva chartha-gauravam / 
Kallole pada-lalityam santi Chintamanau trayah //” 


Love in Upendra’s writings is very sensuous, alluring and romantic. But it is called ‘swakiya priti’, 
a love directed to one’s own wife, or to an unmarried maiden, the would-be wife. He has never 
supported or depicted ‘parakiya priti’, one’s love for the wives of others. Such attitude strengthens the 
social discipline by preserving the ethical values of mankind, especially in Odia culture. 


An illustration of the heart-touching love Is cited here from his work, Prema Sudhanidhi (canto- 
XIV): the young lover and his beloved malden pine for each other during a period of separation. The 
prince passionately writes a love letter to his sweetheart, consoling her. One of the stanzas in Odia 
addressed to the princess is: 


“Ddre thile pase achhi thibu eha gheni / 
Kete dare Chandra kete dire Kumudini / 
Priti abheda tarikara / 

Jete ddire thile je jahara se tahara //” 


This may be rendered in English as follows: 


“Though | am far from you I’m very near you 
bear this in mind, my dear! 
The moon and the lily are far from each other 
but the love that binds them is intense 
Distance makes no difference to lovers who belong to each other.” 


Upendra Bhanja introduced about 32,300 new words to Odia language and literature. Plot and character 
play a negligible role in Bhanja’s writing; they are characterized by lively experiments with technique. 


Upendra Bhanja has made a significant contribution to Odia literature. He has left an ever- lasting 
impression on Odisha’s public life. He is remembered now and will be remembered by future generations. 
In this context the lines the poet, Gopabandhu Das wrote on Upendra deserve to be quoted: 


“O Upendra 
The pandits recite your lines at royal courts 
Gay travellers do so on the road. 
The peasants in the fields and ladies in the inner wings of houses, 
And the courteasans, too, do so while they dance.” 


Dinakrushna Das'’s Rasokallola and Abhimanyu Samanta Simhara’s Bidagdha Chintamani are also 
prominent kavyas of this time. These poets significantly influenced modern Odia literature. Towards 
the end of the riti era, the age of Upendra Bhanja, four major poets emerged and gave new directions 
to Odia literature. These were: KabisOrya Baladeb Rath, Brajanath Badajena, Gopal Krushna Pattanaik 
and Bhima Bhoi. Kabisurya Baladev Rath wrote champus and chautishas, which were new literary 
forms. Brajanath Badjena inagurated a new tradition of prose fiction. His Chatura Vinoda (Tales for 
Amusement) seems to be the first work that deals with different kinds of rasas, predominantly the 


bibhatsa rasa, but it often verges on nonsense. 


Bhima Bhoi : The Saint poet 


Bhima Bhoi, the poet-prophet of the Mahima sect, raised his voice against prevailing social 
injustices, religious bigotry, and caste discriminations. With his firm belief in one God, a society free of 
discrimination, and in one religion, he led this movement from Khaliapali Ashrama. His mission was 
“Jagata Uddhara” (liberation of the Entire world). 
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The 19th century in India was a period of decadence and disintegration that called for religious 
and social reform. Mahima Dharma emerged as a Yuga Dharma (religion of the age) at a time of transition 
{yugasandhi). It appears as a Loka Dharma (religion of the masses), when discriminations based on 
race, caste and class were rife. In 19 - century Odisha, when this religion developed, society was 
already riddled with divisive tendencies, casteism, selfishness, Savagery and coercion. In the field of 
religion, irrationality and superstition reigned and corruption was rampant. 


Mahima Dharma is contemporary to socio-religious movements like Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj and Arya Samaj. Yet Mahima Dharma differs radically from these. It rested on indigenous 
foundations arfd had nothing to do with external forces. It is exclusively Odishan and yet its vision 
embraced the whole of mankind. 


Mahima Gosain, the Guru of Bhima Bhoi, is said to be the original founder of Mahima Dharma. 
The devotional songs composed by Bhima Bhoi are responsible for the spread of the Mahima religion. 
Mahima dharma rapidly gained popularity in the tribal belts of not only Odisha but also of neighboring 
states such as Andhra, Chhattishgarh, Bengal and Assam. 


No texts written by Mahima Gosain, the founder of the religion, have been discovered. His oral 
commandments known as guru 4jfi@ form the basis of this religion. The doctrines are comprehensively 
reflected in the poetry of Bhima Bhoi. Hence Bhima Bhoi’s writings constitute the earliest source of 
Mahima-literature and codes of conduct. Spreading the central message of Mahima dharma was one of 
the major objectives of his writings. 


Bhima Bhoi dreams of a world that will be ruled by divine laws a world where nothing but the 
supreme truth will prevail. He raised a.powerful voice against inequality among human beings. He 
included women in the fold of his religion and upheld radical and progressive views like female 
education and secularism. His immortal words continue to resonate even today: 


Let my soul be condemned to hell but let the universe be redeemed 
This soul-stirring couplet finds a pride of place in the entrance of the UN building. 


Some of his works have been lost, but those that remain show in. ample measure the greatness 
of Bhima Bhoi. They include Stuti Chintamani, Brahmanirupana Gita, Adianta Gita, Chautisa 
Granthamalé, Nirveda Sédhandé, Sruti Nisedha Gita, Manusabha Mandala, Mahima Vinoda, in four 
volumes (unpublisued), Brihat Bhajana Mala and Bangala Atha Bhajana. Some of his works have also 
been translated into Telugu and in Vijayanagaram people still sing these bhajans. His magnum opus 
Stuti Chintamani is undoubtedly his most important work. 


Modern Odia Literature 


The Modern period in Odia literature is chacterised by new interpretations, new ways of learning 
and evaluation. 


Odisha was the last to come under British rule in 1803. It formed parts of the neighboring states, 
Bengal, Bihar, central provinces, Andhra and Madras. The deteriorating administration leading to the 
infamous famine, Na‘anka Drubhikshya and the missionary activities backed by the Government. The 
attempt at destroying the language and cultures of Odisha created great resentment among the Odia- 
speaking people. 


Language as a source of identity: 
In 1867, Deputy Magistrate Rangalal Bandhopadhyaya spoke in public meeting of the primacy of 
Bengali over Oia. Well-known Bengali scholar Rajendralal Mitra declared that there was no need .to have 


a separate language for a mere 20 lakh Odia population. In fact, Mitra argued that Odisha was doomed to 
remain backward so long as it had a separate language. The Bengali bureaucrats tried to replace Odia 
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language and script by Bengali. Odia was replaced by Hindi as a school language in westren Odisha. Some 
Bengali clerks claimed that Odia was not a separate and original language and was a mere dialect of 
Bengali. They sought to persuade the colonial authority to abolish all Odia vernacular schools in Odisha 
and to change them into Bengali vernacular schools. The collector, Balasore and noted linguist John 
Beames examined both the languages closely and concluded that as a separate language “Uriya extends 
along the sea coast from Subarnarekha to near Ganjam. Landwards, its boundary is uncertain; it melts 
gradually into the Boud and other rude hill dialects and co-exists with them.” He refuted the claim that 
Odia was a dialect of Bengali. He proved that Odia was more ancient than Bengali, and it had a richer 
literature. In the Odisha division, there were only seven Odia school teachers; Bengalis formed the 
majority of teachers, even in remote areas. Consequently, Bengali text books were prescribed for Odia 
students. At that time, Radhanatha Ray, Fakir Mohan Senapati and Madhusudan Rao were major cultural 
figures and they promoted Odia by publishing a large number of text-books. 


Madhusudan Das: 


Madhusudan Das (1848-1934), popularly known as Utkal Gourab, stands out as a distinguished 
nationalist who contributed significantly to India’s struggle for independence, has a profoundly modern 
outlook. He gave up his lucrative legal practice in Kolkota and returned to Odisha. Though a Christian, he 
fought the case of the Puri Gajapati and restored to him the care-taker status of the Jagannath temple. 


Madhusudan was the founder of Utkal Sammilani, an Odia movement and pioneer in the field of 
industrial development. tn fact, he was a torch-bearer in the Swadeshi movement in the country. He 
organised the first cooperative enterprise of the country ‘The Cuttack Cooperative Store’ as early as 
1898, after completion of his memorable Journey to European countries. He had the distinction of 
being the first Indian Minister who resigned office on grounds of principle. In 1897, he founded Odisha 
Artware Works, set up in 1905 the export-oriented Utkal Tannery in close association with untouchabies. 
He observed: “We have expressed our desire for Home Rule, but we do not realize to what extent we 
depend on other nations. It should he understood that a country which supplies raw materials to other 
countries for production of industrial goods is industrially very backward. We cover our bodies with 
clothes, produced in other countries. The luxuries and necessities which we need every day are supplied 
by other countries. Still, we want self-rule. What is the meaning and purpose of this self-rule ? He cited 
two examples: one related to General Togo of Japan who used shoes made only in Japan, and the other 
was of an Englishman buying English shoes at a higher cost instead of buying cheaper German Shoes. 
[Joshi, D. K.: Madhubabu - The Great Personality; Orissa Review, April-May— 2009, P. 6-7]. 


He fought incessantly for a separate province of Odisha, presenting the case of Odisha to member of 
the British Parliament. Finally, his dream was realised. In his death-bed he received the news that Odisha 


would be granted the status of a separate province. He was an orator of the first order and a popular poet. 


Literary Movements : 


The first printing of the “Bible” In Qdla was done in 1804 by Christian missionaries with the help 
of Pandit Purushottam Ram and Mrityunjya Bldyalankar. In this year Pandit Purushottam Ram wrote a 
Grammar of Odia in English titled A Grammar of the Orissa Language. After Mission Press, was set up 
at Cuttack in 1836, Odia literature received a new impetus. From here, books were printed and journals 
and periodicals became available in Odia [Prusty S$. K.: Comprehensive Criticism of Qdia Language and 
Literature, A.K. Mishra Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Cuttack-2011, p-238]. The first Qdia news magazine, Kujihara 
Patrika was brought out by Kujibara Matha of Cuttack in 1769 [Nayak Labanya, Sadhu sundar Das: Jiban 
o Sadhana, Jhankar, 31 years, Vol-10]. This handwritten magazine was published under the editorship 
of Sadhu Sundar Das, who was not only a holy sage but also a socio- religious reformer, teacher of 
Vedantism, a great orator and staunch nationalist. [Bisoi, Mamata: Sadhusundra Das o Kujibara, Konark 
(Journal of Odisha Sahitya Akademi), Vol-57, 1985] Kujibar Patrika was the first independent literary 
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organ of Odisha in which political, religious, social and administrative affairs of the country were 
commented upon and which attracted the attention of ordinary people and British rulers and Rajas and 
missionaries a like. This sadhu’s views in his magazine were published and commented upon in London 
Bapist Missionary reports and journals. [Pattanayak Pathani, Sanskruti — itihas - Sahitya: Kujibara 
Publication, Cuttack, 2007, p-163]). 


The first Odia printed magazine Jiianaruna was published in Cuttack in 1849, It was a Christian 
missionary journal. The first Odia journal The Utkal Deepika came to be published in 1866 under the 
editorship of Gouri Sankar Ray. Its goal was to promote Odia literature and language and draw attention 
to lapses in government policies. The Utkal Deepika launched a campaign to bring all Odia-speaking 
areas together under one administration, to develop Odia language and literature and to promote and 
protect Odia interests. 


In 1869, Bhagavati Charan Das started another newspaper Utkal Subhakari to propagate the Brahmo 
faith. In the 19" century, a number of newspapers came to be published in Odia. Prominent papers 
included Utkal Deepika (1866), Jnanaruna (1849), Prabodha Chandrika (1857), Arunodaya(1861), Utkal 
Hiteisini(1869), Sambada Vahika(1872) Utkal Darpan(1873), Utkal Putra(1873), Sikshyaka(1873), 
Dharmabodhini(1873), Bhakti pradayini(1873), Purusottam Chandrika(1874), Swadeshi(1876), Barta 
Lahari(1877), Utkal MadhGpa(1878), Odia gazette(1879), Kohinur(1880), Dhimaketu(1883), Pravéti(1885), 
Taraka(1885), Purusottam Deepiké (1880), SanskGraka(1883), Sikshyabandhu(1885), Odia Students(1886), 
Nabasambéada(1887), Jagannéth Patrika (1887), Samyabédi (1888), Odia Patriot(1888), Gshi (1888), 
Sambalpur Hiteisini(1889), Sahitya Sammilani(1889), Utkalpravé (1891), Bréhma(1892), Indradhanu(1893), 
Bijuli(1893), Utkal chikitsaka(1894), UtkalBandhu(1896), Prabhétitara (1896), Ganj@am news(1896), Utkal 
Séhitya(1897), Ganjam Odia Hitabadin? (1899). These periodicals performed another vital function in that 
they encouraged modern literature and offered a broad base for Odia-language writers. 


Radhanath Ray: 


Radhanath Ray (1848-1908) is the most well-known poet of this period. He absorbed western 
influence, and his kavyas (long poems) included Chandrabhaga, Nandikeshwari, Usha, Mahajatra, 
Darbar and Chilika. He is the first poet to introduce western forms of literature and free verse in Odia. 
Besides, with Madhusudan Rao he popularized a form of poetry which is subsequently created an 
epoch in Odia literature. His writings were inspired by many English authors like Shelley, Keats, Scott 
and Wordsworth. He gave new directions to Odia poetry by introducing several new forms. He penned 
satire inspired by the writings of Dryden and Alexander Pope, denouncing despots, tyrants and 
hypocrites. He is viewed as a national poet of the first order in Odisha. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati: 


Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918), the most well known Odia fiction writer, was also the first 
writer of realistic prose fiction in India. Senapati worked as a Dewan in the court of feudaltory chiefs 
recognized by the British administration. Enraged by the attempts of some Bengalis to marginalize or 
replace the Odia language, he took to creative writing late in life. He translated The Mahabharat and 
Ramayan from Sanskrit, wrote poetry and experimented with many forms of literature. He is now known 
primarily as the father of modern Odia prose fiction. His Lachhamania (1868) is widely recognised as the 
first short story of Indian Literature. [Mansingh, Mayadhar: A History of Oriya Literature, Sahitya Akademi, 
Rabindra Bhavan, 35 Feroreshah Road, New Delhi-1, 2™ Printing-2005, p-166]. It was published in the 
journal ‘Bodhadayint’, edited by himself in Balasore. His “Rebati” (1898) is the first tragic short story in 
Indian literature. “Rebati* is the story of a young girl whose dream of receiving education is shattered by 
cruel circumstances. His other famous short stories are “Patent Medicine”, “Dak Munshi” and “Adharma 
Bitta”. Fakir Mohan’s chief claim to ever lasting fame rests on Chha Maana Atha Guntha (1902). This was 
the first Indian novel to deal with the exploitation of landless peasants by a feudal lord. It was written 
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well before the October Revolution in Russla and emergence of Marxist ideas in India. Although it contains 
a critique of British colonial rule, the novel offers a powerful indictment of many other forms of social 
and political power as well. What makes Chha Mana Atha Guntha (Six Acres and a third) unusual is that 
its critical vision is embodied in its narrative style. Senapati’s novel (the Odia original was serialized in 
1897-1899 and published as a book in 1902) Is justly seen as representing the apex of the tradition of 
literary realism in 19th century Indian literature. John Boulton, former professor of Oriental studies of 
London University, says, ‘Fakirmohan depicted the time when the innocent people had to suffer by the 
brutal atrocity of the landlords. He not only protested the brutality but also preached ethical and religious 
values of soclal and spiritual/ religlous commitment of literature In Odla.’ 


Gangadhar Meher: 


Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924) was born in Barpali of present-day Bargarh District in western Odisha 
in a weaver’s family. He was a renowned Odia poet of the 19th century known as swabhab kabi. He was a 
born poet. In almost all his writings one comes across the working of a highly original mind. 


His poetic creations include “Tapasvinl’, “Pranaya Ballarl”’, “Kichaka Badha”, “Indumati’, “Utkala 
Lakshmi”, ‘Ayodhya Drushya”, “Kabita Kallola”, “Bharat! Bhabana’, ‘Arghya Thali”, “Kabita Mala’, 
“Krushaka Sangita’”, “Kumara Janmotsav’, “Bhakti Upahar’, “Padmini” and was much sought after by 
the literary circle of the time. His poems were simple, musical and bore distinct affinities with ancient 
Odia poetry. While Radhanath borrowed his themes from the west, Gangadhar’s stories came from the 
Indian mythological tradition. 


Gangadhar was not only a literary artist, he was also in the forefront of the Odia movement. At that 
time, Hindi was imposed as a school language of Samblpur. Sripati Mishra in his book Simla yatra writes of 
five persons from Sambalpur who went to Simla to meet the Viceroy to present the case of Odia language. 
It is primarily through their effort that Hind! was replaced as a school language by Odia. The following 
lines composed by Gangadhar have lost none of their resonance and appeal even today : 


Matrubhumi Matrubhasare mamata ja hrude janami nahin t 
Taku jadi jnani ganare ganiba ajnana rahibe kahin? Il 


If one considers those who feel no affection for their motherland and mother tongue 
knowledgeable how will one describe those who are ignorant ? 


Madhusudan Rao: 


Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) was born in Puri. He passed FA from Ravenshaw College in the year 
1871. During that period there was no scope for doing B.A in Odisha. So he served as a teacher in 
various schools from 1871. He became the deputy inspector of education in 1880 when Radhanath Ray 
was the Inspector. Text books in Odla were not available in Odisha in those days. Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao wrote first text-book In Odia to find a solution to the problem. A book titled 
Varnabodha was published in 1895, which was written by Madhusudan Rao. This book is a precious 
asset of Odia language. His other books Sishubodha, Balabodha, Sahitya Kusum, and Prabandhamala 
etc. were great sources of inspiration for writers of Odla text-books. 


He adopted the Brahma faith in 1870 and played a major role in preaching the same. He was a 
social reformer. He established Alochana Sabha in Cuttack in 1890, which grew into Utkal Sahitya Samaj. 
He was the first President of Utkal Sahitya Sama). This institution continues to exist and flourish today. 
He wrote many .essays and poems. Basanta Gatha & Utkal Gatha are his best poems. He was a poet, 
philosopher and idealist. 
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commented upon and which attracted the attention o F 
missionaries a like. This sadhu’s views in his magazine were published and commented upon in London 
Bapist Missionary reports and journals. [Pattanayak Pathani, Sanskruti — itihas - Sahitya: Kujibara 
Publication, Cuttack, 2007, p-163]. 


The first Odia printed magazine Jiianaruna was published in Cuttack in 1849. It was a Christian 
missionary journal. The first Odia journal The Utkal Deepika came to be published in 1866 under the 
editorship of Gouri Sankar Ray. Its goal was to promote Odia literature and language and draw attention 
to lapses In government policies. The Utkal Deepika launched a campaign to bring all Odia-speaking 
areas together under one administration, to develop Odia language and literature and to promote and 
protect Odia interests. 


In 1869, Bhagavati Charan Das started another newspaper Utkal Subhakari to propagate the Brahmo 
faith. In the 19® century, a number of newspapers came to be published in Odia. Prominent papers 
included Utkal Deepika (1866), Jnanaruna (1849), Prabodha Chandrika (1857), Arunodaya(1861), Utkal 
Hiteisini(1869), Sambada Vahika(1872) Utkal Darpan(1873), Utkal Putra(1873), Sikshyaka(1873), 
Dharmabodhini(1873), Bhakti pradayini(1873), Purusottam Chandrika(1874), Swadeshi(1876), BértG 
Lahari(1877), Utkal MadhGpa(1878), Odia gazette(1879), Kohinur(1880), Dhimaketu(1883), Pravati(1885), 
Taraka(1885), Purusottam Deepika (1880), Sanskaraka(1883), Sikshyabandhu(1885), Odia Students(1886), 
Nabosombéda(1887), Jagannath Patrika (1887), Samyabédi (1888), Odia Patriot(1888), Gshi (1888), 
Sambalpur Hiteisini(1889), Sahitya Sammilani(1889), Utkalprava (1891), Bréahma(1892), Indradhanu(1893), 
Bijuli(1893), Utkal chikitsaka(1894), UtkalBandhu(1896), PrabhétitaérG (1896), Ganjam news(1896), Utkal 
Sahitya(1897), Ganjam Odia Hitabadini (1899). These periodicals performed another vital function in that 
they encouraged modern literature and offered a broad base for Odia-language writers. 


Radhanath Ray: 


Radhanath Ray (1848-1908) is the most well-known poet of this period. He absorbed western 
influence, and his kavyas (long poems) included Chandrabhaga, Nandikeshwari, Usha, Mahajatra, 
Darbar and Chilika. He is the first poet to introduce western forms of literature and free verse in Odia. 
Besides, with Madhusudan Rao he popularized a form of poetry which is subsequently created an 
epoch in Odia literature. His writings were inspired by many English authors like Shelley, Keats, Scott 
and Wordsworth. He gave new directions to Odia poetry by introducing several new forms. He penned 
satire inspired by the writings of Dryden and Alexander Pope, denouncing despots, tyrants and 
hypocrites. He is viewed as a national poet of the first order in Odisha. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati: 


Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918), the most well known Odia fiction writer, was also the first 
writer of realistic prose fiction in India. Senapati worked as a Dewan in the court of feudaltory chiefs 
recognized by the British administration. Enraged by the attempts of some Bengalis to marginalize or 
replace the Odia language, he took to creative writing late in life. He translated The Mahabharat and 
Ramédyan from Sanskrit, wrote poetry and experimented with many forms of literature. He is now known 
primarily as the father of modern Odia prose fiction. His Lachhamania (1868) is widely recognised as the 
first short story of Indian Literature. [Mansingh, Mayadhar: A History of Oriya Literature, Sahitya Akademi 
Rabindra Bhavan, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-1, 2"4 Printing-2005, p-166]. It was published in the 
Journal ‘Bodhadayini’, edited by himself in Balasore. His “Rebati” (1898) is the first tragic short story in 
Indian literature. “Rebati” is the story of a young girl whose dream of receiving education is shattered by 
cruel circumstances. His other famous short stories are “Patent Medicine”, “Dak Munshi” and “Adharma 
Bitta”, Fakir Mohan’s chief claim to ever lasting fame rests on Chha Maana Atha Guntha (1902). This was 
the first Indian novel to deal with the exploitation of landless peasants by a feudal lord. it a written 
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well before the October Revolution in Russla and emergence of Marxist ideas in India. Although it contains 
a critique of British colonial rule, the novel offers a powerful indictment of many other forms of social 
and political power as well. What makes Chha Mana Atha Guntha (Six Acres and a third) unusual is that 
its critical vision is embodied in its narrative style. Senapati’s novel (the Odia original was serialized in 
1897-1899 and published as a book in 1902) Is justly seen as representing the apex of the tradition of 
literary realism in 19th century Indian literature, John Boulton, former professor of Oriental studies of 
London University, says, ‘Fakirmohan depicted the time when the Innocent people had to suffer by the 
brutal atrocity of the landlords. He not only protested the brutality but also preached ethical and religious 
values of soclal and spiritual/ rellglous commitment of literature In Odla.’ 


Gangadhar Meher: 


Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924) was born in Barpali of present-day Bargarh District in western Odisha 
in a weaver’s family. He was a renowned Odia poet of the 19th century known as swabhab kabi. He was a 
born poet. In almost all his writings one comes across the working of a highly original mind. 


His poetic creations include “Tapasvin!”, “Pranaya Ballarl”, “Kichaka Badha’, “Indumati’, “Utkala 
Lakshmi”, ‘Ayodhya Drushya”, “Kablta Kallola”, “Bharat! Bhabana’”, ‘Arghya Thali”, “Kabita Mala’, 
“Krushaka Sangita”, “Kumara Janmotsav’, “Bhakti Upahar”, “Padmini”’ and was much sought after by 
the literary circle of the time. His poems were simple, musical and bore distinct affinities with ancient 
Odia poetry. While Radhanath borrowed his themes from the west, Gangadhar’s stories came from the 


Indian mythological tradition. 


Gangadhar was not only a literary artist, he was also in the forefront of the Odia movement. At that 
time, Hindi was imposed as a school language of Samblpur. Sripati Mishra in his book Simla yatra writes of 
five persons from Sambalpur who went to Simla to meet the Viceroy to present the case of Odia language. 
It is primarily through their effort that HindI was replaced as a School language by Odia. The following 
lines composed by Gangadhar have lost none of their resonance and appeal even today : 


Matrubhum!l Matrubhasare mamata ja hrude janami nahin | 
Taku jad{ jnanl ganare ganiba ajnana rahibe kahin? tl 


If one considers those who feel no affection for their motherland and mother tongue 
knowledgeable how will one describe those who are ignorant ? 


Madhusudan Rao: 


Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) was born in Puri. He passed FA from Ravenshaw College in the year 
1871. During that period there was no scope for doing B.A in Odisha. So he served as a teacher in 
various schools from 1871. He became the deputy Inspector of education in 1880 when Radhanath Ray 
was the Inspector. Text books in Odia were not available in Odisha in those days. Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao wrote first text-book In Odia to find a solution to the problem. A book titled 
Varnabodha was published in 1895, which was written by Madhusudan Rao. This book is a precious 
asset of Odia language. His other books Sishubodha, Balabodha, Sahitya Kusum, and Prabandhamala 
etc. were great sources of inspiration for writers of Odia text-books. 


He adopted the Brahma faith in 1870 and played a major role in preaching the same. He was a 
Social reformer. He established Alochana Sabha in Cuttack in 1890, which grew into Utkal Sahitya Samaj. 
He was the first President of Utkal Sahitya Sama). This instltutlon continues to exist and flourish today. 
He wrote many .essays and poems. Basanta Gatha & Utkal Gatha are his best poems. He was a poet, 
philosopher and idealist. 
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Contemporary Literary Scene : 


With the advent of the freedom movement, Odia writers came under the influence of Gandhiji 
and nationalism. Utkalmani Gopabandhu Das (1877-1928) with four other dedicated teachers founded 
a school at village Satyabadi near Sakshigopal. A new literary movement was led by this group of 
writers. Godabarisha Mohapatra, Kuntala Kumari Sabat and Laxmikanta Mahapatra are the other 
renowned names of this age. 


After independence, Odia literature has taken great strides, Besides expanding the genres of 
novel, short story, essay, drama, poems, newer genres such as biography and autobiography, 
travelogues, belle letters, childrens’ literature etc. were created. Writings by left-oriented authors, 
dalits and by women have enriched post-Independence Odia literature in many ways. Odia literature 
has not only established itself in the Pan-Indian context; it has also made a mark at the international 


level. 
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CONCLUSION 


Government of India has established four criteria for granting 
classical status to a modern Indian language. Odia, which has 
sustained a developmental history of 2500 years of language 
development and more than 1500 years of literary development, 


amply fulfils these conditions. 


The earliest reference to Odia language and culture is found in Bharata’s Natya Sastra (4® Cen. 
B.C.). It refers to Udra Bibhasha and Audra Magadhi. Panini, the eminent Sanskrit grammarian refers to 
the Kalinga Janapada (Astadhyai - 4/1/70). Boudhayana (6 Cen. B.C) refers to Kalinga being outside the 
Aryan (Vedic) fold. 

Odia, being the most conservative among all the Aryan languages preserves its Austric substratum 
and Dravidian and Aryan super structure. 


The Buddhist and Jain texts refer to Kalinga Janapada. The Anguttara Nikaya (part-1) refers to 
the two Utkal sarthabahas (wandering merchants) Tapassu and Ballika, who became the first disciples 
of Buddha. Megastheines, Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and others refer to 


Calinge, giving the geographical location to a cultural area. 


Pre-History 


Pre-History begins with the discovery of earliest human relics and human habitations. The earliest 
man lived with stone tools and technlogies attendant on these. The next phase involves a transition 
from stone to metal. This transition not only revolutionized tools and techniques but also expanded 
creativity and innovativeness. The phase that followed it is transition: to settled cultivation. Relieved 
from food-gathering and hunting, this gave sufficient time to people for speculation, concentration 
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and knowledge-creation. This prompted them to see the world through words and create philosophies 


and literatures. 


Four prehistoric sites have been found in Odisha. They are Kulianna, Golabai, Sisupalagarh and 
Asurabandha. The tools and technologies recovered from these places have been reported in historical 
journals. The skeleton found at Asurabandha is dated between 3500 and 4000 years. 


Upper, middle and lower pleistocene sites have been identified in Odisha and palleolithic tools, 
vertebrate fossil remains have been found in these sites. Odisha, like Bhimbatika {Madhya Pradesh) 
and Mirzapur (U.P.) is known for its upper paleolithic cave painting sites such as Bikramkhol, Ushakothi, 
Ullafgad, Gudahandi, Jogimatha. More than 5775 cave paintings(suggested dates 20,000-1000 B.C.), 
have been discovered, which are found nowhere else. 


Odisha is the only state where all the three, pre-Brahmi, (early) Brahmi and post-Brahmi scripts 
have been discovered. There are some scripts which are yet to be deciphered. 


History 


History deals with changed connectivity between dynasties over time. In this presentation, 
attention has been focussed on alternate developments. For example, during the Bhaumakara dynasty, 
eight Goswaminis (Queens) succeeded one after another, which is unparallelled in world history. 

Attention has also been focussed on the development of art and architecture, literature and 
culture. Inscriptions on stone walls and copper-plate grants to families and temples provide continuity 
to the development of writing in languages. The developmental history of Odia script and language 
has been demonstrated through inscriptions and copper-plate grants. The shape of Odia letters are 
determined by the media used for writing. Writing on palm leaves with an iron stylus is responsible for 
the round shape of Odia letters. Development of Odia language through natural processes of change, 
Sanskritisation and Prakritisation, borrowing and meaning change have been indicated across time. 
Depiction of dance, mudras, musicians, celestial ladies with musical instruments and references to 
royal patron age to dance, music and literature in the inscriptions indicate the socio-political and 
cultural conditions of the time. The 1st Century remains of an amphitheatre in Udayagiri of Bhubaneswar 
indicates the performance of plays. This also indicates availability of material for entertainment, 
education and communication. 


Maritime History 


Overseas contact and maritime trade of ancient Odisha is an established fact. The advantage of 
being located on the seashore led to the development of some natural ports. The Kalingan traders 
travelled the countries in South and South-East Asia. The picture of a giraffe on the Sun Temple’ of 
Konark speaks of the trade relations of Kalinga with African countries in 13 century AD. The picture of 
elephants being carried by a boat speaks of vigorous internal maritime activies. The prosperous overseas 
trade resulted in the economic prosperity of ancient Odisha. This economic prosperity enabled it to 


rebuild itself after the devastation brought about by the Kalinga war, within two centuries under the 
rule of Kharavela. 


Continuous and prolonged overseas interaction gradually led to political and cultural colonisation for 
centuries. The traces of prolonged political and cultural interaction between Kalinga and the South and 
South East Asian countries can be seen even today in their religion, language, literature, art and architecture. 


Language 
One comes across a sustained developmental history of language in the inscriptions, copper-plate 
grants and palm-leaf manuscripts. Ashokan edicts (3 cen. B.C.) which give an account of a bloody war, 


known as the Kalinga war. It was a war fought between an empire-builder and a people, which alone can 
account for one million dead, one million taken prisoners and one and a half million banished. The language 
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of these edicts is eastern Pali written in eastern Brahmi script. The style of these edicts is different from that 
of the north and the west. Some vocabulary items In these are used in Odia even today. 


Kharavela’s Hatigumpha inscription (1* Cen. B.C) is a watershed in the cultural and literary history of 
Odisha. By demonstrating unparalleled valour, he not only extended his territory, but brought back the 
Kalinga Jina from Magadha, which the Nanda Kings had taken away after conquering Kalinga. The inscription 
is not merely a royal panegyric; it offers a vivid account of the political and cultural conditions that prevailed 
in India. The inscription speaks of the training of prince Kharavela in military arts, literature, mathematics 
and social science. He was reputed to be a great patron of the arts and was credited with encouraging dance 
and music. The vocabulary items used in this inscription are in use in Odisha even today, 


The continuity of development in language, literature and culture after Ashoka and Kharavela 
can be seen in the following landmarks in the inscriptional history of Odia : 


1. Satrubhanja Asanpat inscription 3° century A.D. 

2. Nibinna Plate. 7" century A.D. 

3. Bajrahasta Dev’s Parlakhemundi inscription 9 century A.D. 

4. Soro Gandibeda inscription 10* century A.D. 

5S. Urajam Inscription — 1051 A.D. {The first complete Odia inscription written in Odia script.). 


Literature 


The earliset literary evidence is provided by Baudha Géna O Doh, (8-12th C.A.D.), short poems 
written by Kanhupa, Luipa, Sabairpa, Gunduripa, Santipa, Bhusukupa, which are collected in Ascharya 
CharyGchaya popularly known as Boudha Géna O Dohé, written in the proto-language of Odia, 
Assamess, Bengali and Hindi. These songs expound the tenets of Vajra Jana and Sahaja Jana. They 
merged into tantra Jana and flourished into the Natha cult. The vocabulary and the sentences used in 
these poems read as though they are contemporary odia : 


1. Nagar bahire dombi tohari kudia (Kanhupada, No-10) 


2. Ucha Ucha pabata tahin basai sabari bali.| Morangi picha parihana gibata gunjari-mali !l 
(Sabarapada, NO-28) 


Tula dhunidhuni ansure ansu | ansu dhunidhuni nirabara sesu Il (Santipada) 
Kaanbadi khanti mana ketuala | sadguru bane (bachane) dhara patuala Il (Saharapada) 
Ekaso padumo chowshathi pakhudi | Tahin chadhi nachao dombi bapudi !| (Kanhupada) 


mn ~~ Ww 


Tiadachapi joini de anka bali | kamala kulisa ghanta karahu biali Il (Gunduripada) 


Although Boudha Gana O Doha is claimed to be the precursor of Odia, Assamese, Bengali and 
Maithili, this is close to Odia, the eldest of the eastern languages. These are also signs of Vajrajana, 
Sahajajana, Tantrajana etc., the heartland of which was ancient Odisha. 


The pre-Sarala literary scene is primarily oral. Sorasa, Chautisa, Webi, Loli, Gita, samhita were 
orally retained by the illiterate masses. From these, Médaléa Pénji (chronicle of the Gajapati rulers and 
of the Puri Jagannath temple of the 11 century) has been retrieved. Natha literature begining from 
the 12 century is followed by Sishuveda, (13 century) and Rudra Sudhé@nidhi (14* century), Somanath 
Vrata Kathéd (13® century), Nagulichaturthi Vrata Kathé (14 century) Kakacharita, Damodar Osi (15™ 
century). These are some of the literary documents retrieved from the oral sources. 


One of the most important pre-Sarala literary texts is Bichitra Ramayana by Sidheswar Das. 
Unlike Sarala Das, who wrote MahabhdéGrata, Bilanka R@mdyana and Chandi Purana, which are purans, 
Bichitra R@améyana is a kavya. It comes out of the Austric akshara Vrutta mould and enters into raga, 
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chhénda, Vrutta of the Aryan music tradition. The use of Prakrit words in abundance gives evidence of 
its pre-Sarala composition. This was so popular that it was translated in to Telugu by six eminent Telugu 


poets, one after another. 


Sarala Das is the major creator and consolidator of the Odia language and the Poet Laureate of 
Odisha. His Mahabharata is not a translation but a transcreation. Many new stories with local flavour 
have been added to the Mahabharata. One such story is “Satya Amba” (true mango) story. He has added 
a new story called “Duryodhana Raktanadi Santarana” (crossing the river of blood by Duryodhana). This 
story evokes such passion that it brings tears to the readers and listeners. He has also reworked some of 
the original stories in the Mahabharata. In the story of Dharma Baka (the divine crane), one hundred and 
twenty questions in the original have been reduced to twenty keeping in view the changed socio-ethical 
conditions. Yudhistira is married to the daughter of an Odia merchant in Sarala Mahabharata And, what 
is more important is the fact that he has used many Prakrit words whenever he found it necessary to 
express new ideas. Laxminarayana Bachanika is a manifesto of feminism of that time. 


Sarala Das was followed by five major authors known as Panchasakha and a host of minor ones. 
The five are Jagannath Das, author of Odia Bhagabat, Balaram Das, the author of Dandi Ramayana, 
Achyutananda Das, author of Sunya Samhita, Ananta Das author of Hetu Udaya Bhagabat and Yasobanta 
Das, the author of Gobinda Chandra and Siva Swarodaya. 


The Assamese poet, Shankardev has not only popularized Odia Bhagavat in Assamese language, 
but also has played a key role in establishing the spiritual centres across Assam called Namaghara on 
the lines of Odia Bhagavat Tungis. After 158 years of the composition of Bhagavat in Odia, Sanatan 
Chakroborti was inspired to translate the Bhagavata in Bengali. Yet the 10* skanda of the Odia Bhagavata 
could not be transalated in to Bengali as he found Bengali language inadequeate to express the exact 
devotional meanings of this particular skanda. 


After the age of the Panchasakhas, some prominent works were written including the Usabhilasa 
of Sisu Sankara Das, the Rahasya-manjari of Deva-durlabha Das and the Rukmini-Bibha of Kartika Das. 
A new form of novel in verse evolved at the beginning of the 17 century when Ramachandra Pattanayak 
wrote HArGvali. The most famous poets of the period, are Dinakrushna Das, Kabi Samrat Upendra 
Bhanja and Abhimanyu Samantasimhar. 


In the 17® century, a different literature in Odia as rich as that of Sanskrit was born. At that time 
contemporary Odia poet Upendra Bhanja not only wrote 80 kavyas, but also created many words that 
contributed to the resources of Odia language and literature. His diction having multiple meaning are 
very difficult to translate into other languages. Upendra raised Odia poetry to the level of Sanskrit in 
poetry style and word play. Because of the rich musicality of his songs he was popular among the women 
at home and farmers in the field. He was conferred the title Kabi Samrat (Emperor) of Odia literature. 


Odia chhanda is different from Sanskrit chhanda métré Vrutta Odia akshara Vrutta. is locally 
named Dandi Vrutta. The two great Odia epics Sarala's Mahahabharat and Balaram Das’s Dandi 
Ramayana were written in this Vrutta. Dandi Vrutta consists in unequal number of letters per line in a 
pada, whereas matrévrutta is based on guru-laghu matra. 


It will be evident from the above that Odia language has sustained a developmental history of 
2500 years and Odia literature has a continuous history of at least 1500 years. It fulfills all the criteria set 
up by the Government of India for granting classical status to a modern Indian language. 


© 
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ANNEXURE-I 


Tre vs a TE—(T)04/0007/2N03—11 REGISTERED NO. DL--(N)04/0007/2003—11 


The Gazette of Judia 


EXTRAORDINARY 
IT I—ave 1 
PART Ii—Section 1 
orf a sf 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY 


ଂ 21] TH ew, Ha, Tar 23, 2011/ Hira 1, 1933 (¥F) 
No. 21] NEW DELHI, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 2011/ASVINA 1, 1933 (SAKA) 


କଏ ୩ ଆ fa yo TG A ar ¢ rad 5 TT AT TGET FHT NF 
Scparate paging is given to this Part in order that ft may be filed as a separate compilation. 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND JUSTICE 
(Legislative Department) 


New Delhi, the 23rd September, 2011/Asvina 1, 1933 (Saka) 


The following Act of Parliament received the assent of the President on the 
23rd September, 2011, and is hereby published for general information. 


THE CONSTITUTION (NINETY-SIXTH AMENDMENT) ACT, 2011 


[23rd September, 2011.] 
An Act fiurther to amend the Constitution of India. 


Br it enacted by Parliament in the Sixty-second Year of the Republic of India as 


follows:-— 
1. This Act may be called the Constitution (Ninety-sixth Amendment) Act, 2011. Short titic 
2. Inthe Eighth Schedule to the Constitution, in entry 15, for the word “Oriya”, the Amendment 
word “Odia” shall be substituted. of Eighth 
Schedule 
V.K. BHASIN. 


Secy to the Govt of India. 


PRINTED BY DIRECTORATE OF PRINTING AT GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS, MINTO ROAD, 
NEW DELHI AND PUBLISHED BY THE CONTROLLER OF PUBLICATIONS. DELHU—201t 


GMGIPMRND—2007G)(S3)—26-09-2011. 
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ANNEXURE-I(1) 
The Odisha CF) G azette 


ବଯ 
EXTRAORDINARY 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY 


No. 440, CUTTACK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 2012/CHAITRA 1, 1934 
Dhaene og oer fafa Sree ef ef A ——— 


LAW DEPARTMENT 
NOTIFICATION 
The 21st March, 2012 
No.2980-Legis.-7/12/L.—Whereas under sub-section (1) of section 8 of the Orissa 


{Alteration of Name) Act, 2011 {15 of 2011), the State Government is empowered to make, by 
order, such adaptations and modifications of any law made before the ist day of November, 2011, 
relating to any matter enumerated in Lists II and III of the Severith Schedulc to the Constitution of 
India, whether by way of repeal or amendment, as may be necessary or expedient for the purpose of 
giving effect to the alteration of name of “Orissa” as “Odisha”; 
Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 8 of the 
said Act. the State Government do hereby make the following order, namely:— 
1. (1) This order may be called the Odisha Adaptations of Laws Order, 2012. 
(2) It shall be deemed to have come into force on the Ist day of November, 2011. 
2. (1) In this order, unless the context otherwise requires,— 
(a) ‘Act’ means the Orissa (Alteration of Name) Act, 2011 (15 of 2011); 
(b) ‘appointed day’ means the 1st day of November, 2011 appointed under sub- 
section (2) of section 1 of the Act: and 
(c) ‘existing law’ means any law as defined in clause (c) of section 2 of the Act, in 


respect of whicli the State Government has power to make adaptations and modifications 


under section 8 of the Act. 
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ANNEXURE-I(2) 


£ 
(2) The General Clauscs Act. i897 shall apply for the interpretation of this order as it 


applies for the interpretation of a Central Act. 
3. (1) 4s (rom the appointed day,— 

(a) in the long title including the preamble, if any, and short title of every existing 
law and the citation as to the number and year in any State Act, or any Regulations made 
under the Fifth Schedule to the Constitution of India referred to in every such existing law, 
for the word “Orissa” the word “Odisha™ shall be substituted; and 

(hb) in every existing law for the word “Orissa”, wherever it occurs in places other 
than those referred to in clause (a), the word “Odisha” shall be substituted. 

(2) Every existing law shall. until altered, amended or repealed by the Legislature of the 
State of Odisha or other competent authority, have effect subject to the adaptations and 


modifications as indicated in sub-paragraph (1). 


By order of the Governor 


D. DASH 
Principal Secretary to Government 


‘ted and published by the Director, Printing, Stationery and Publication, Odisha, Cuttack-10 
Ex. Gaz. 2514-193+200 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Atodyavidhi (Classification of instrumental music) 
Tatavadya (Stringed instruments) 

Susira Vadya (Blowing musical instruments) 
Talavyanjaka (Time measures) 

Dhruva Vidhana (Rules regarding Dhruva song) 
Avanaddha Vadya (Leather musical instruments) 
Prakruti vicara (Types of characters) 


Bhumika vikalpa (Distribution of Roles) 


< 


Natyavatarana (Incarnation of the science of 
Dramatic performances) 


Chapters 28 to 34 of the said text deal with music. 
The antiquity and classicality of Odissi music can be 
established after a thorough and proper interpretation. 
Bharata does not describe Odissi music in Natyasastra, 
but he has mentioned the characteristic features of 
UdraMagadhi pravrutti, ardhaMagadhi giti, Udra 
vibhasa, the procedure followed in purvaranga in 

Udra desa, the practice of entry to the stage in Udra 
and the regions where Udra-Magadhi praivrutti was 

in vogue. It is beyond doubt that the then Udra 
consisted of the major part of present day Odisha. 
ArdhaMagadhi giti is reflected conspicuously in Odissi 
songs and Udra Vibhasa developed into the present 
Odia language. Some related verses of Natyasastra 

are quoted and interpreted below. While discussing 
about the preliminary items of natya, Bharatamuni ‘has 
mentioned the name of Udra state in Natyasastra. 


Yatha hyapaprayegastu prayukto dahati kanat 


Ityevavantipancaladaksinatyodramagadhaih. 
(N.S. 9:168) 


Thus the people of Avanti, Pancala, southern states 
and Udra desa should perform the purvaranga of the 
two types of extant tryasra and caturasra 


In the same chapter, Bharata has explained about four 
gitis. They are Magadhi, ArddhaMagadhi, sambhvita 
and pruthula. Here ArddhaMagadhi points to the giti 
prevalent in Udra. 


Castasro gitayah karya Magadhi hyardhaMagadhi 
Sambhavita tatha caiva pruthula ca prakirttita. 
(N.S. 5: 177) 


While describing about sentiment and emotional 
fervor in chapter-V1 of Natyasastra, Bharat has 
classified five pravruttis in vogue in dramatic 
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performance, namely , Avanti, Daksinatya , 
AudraMagadhi, Pancali and Madhyama,. 


Avanti daksinatya ca tatha caivodraMagadhi 
Pancali madhyama ceti vinjeyastu pravrttayah 
(N.S. 6: 25-26) 


Here Bharata has categorically stated that 
UdraMagadhi is a separate pravruiti, and that its usage 
was in vogue in Udra. Some scholars hold the view 
that Pancali and Madhyama are one and the same. 

” There is a giti called Magadhi named after Magadha 
bur there is no mention of a pravrutti named after 
Magadha exclusively. On the other hand UdraMagadhi 
pravrutti is named after both Udrm and Magadha. 


Bharatamuni has named the states in.the eastern part 
of Bharata, that use UdraMagad/i. Such states are 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Vatsa, Udra, Magadha, Paundra, 
Nepala, Antargiri, Bahirgiri, Plavangam, Malda, 
, Mallavaartakad, Brahmottara, Bhargava, Margava, 
Pragyotisa, Pulindha, Videha, and Tamralipta. (N.S. 13: 
43 to 46) 


In chapter XIII of Natyasastra Bharata has specified 
two fold modes of entry to the stage. In the case of 
Avanti and Daksinatya pravrutrtis the encry is from the 
northern side where as in Pancali and UdraMugudhi 
the entry is from the southern side. 


_ Avantyam daksinatyam parsvadvaramchottaram 


Panclyamodramagadhyam yojyam dvaram tu 
daksinam 


According to Bharata, the seven principal dialects are 
Magadhi, Avanti, Pracya, Sauraseni, Ardhamagdhi, 
Vahlika and Daksinatya. Besides these, there are many 
Vibhasas (minor or sub-dialects) such as sakari, candali, 
savari, dravids, andhri, udraja (Odia) etc. In the 
47th verse of chapter XVII volume-II of Natyasastra 

« published by Odisha Sahitya Akademi. in 2003, the 
word Udraja is not available. But in the 49th verse of 
chapter-XVII of Natyasastra published by Bharatiya 
Vidya Prakashana (Delhi-Varanasi) in 1998 the name 
of the sub-dialect called Udraja is clearly mentioned. 


_ Magadhyantija parcya surasenyardhaMagadhi 


Vahlika daksinatya ca sapta bhasa prakirititah. 
(48) 


Saverabhiracandalasacaradravidodrajah 


Hina vanecaranam ca vibhasa natake smrtah. 
(49) 


Here it is observed thar the sub-dialect known as 
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Maeva Clitrea. (€ marisss Jagat aw 


Uda or what is known as Odia roday, was used in 
diama and songs. During the period of compilation 
of Nutyasastrea, (dra was assigned to diggers of 
snlnerrancan passages, prison warders, horse men 
ere. le esiahlishes chat Udra as a sub-dialect of 
Ardhahtugadhi was fully developed by the time of 
Bharata. 


Bliarara has used che term abbyantara in the sense of 
chissical. When the perlormances follow the lakana 
(rules charueteristics, principles) of the sas/ras it is 
called ablyantara (classical). If + is beyond the ken of 
the sastms it is known as baby. 


Laksanabhyantaratvaddhi tadabhyantaramisyate 


Sastrabahyam bhaved yattn tadbahyamirti sanjitam 
(N.S. 24:77) 


In the 291th chapier of Natyasasera Bharata has 
described rhe rules of gitis. The Magadhi giti is sung in 
different garivrttns, where 2s ArdhaMagadhi revises its 
gariortti (rempo) afcer half time. This ArdhaMagadhi 
£//7 poincs 1 present day Odissi vocal. 


Bhinna criti pragita ya sa gitirMagadhi mata 


Arddhakalnivrita ca vinjeya mArddhaMagadln 
(N.S. 29: 80) 


Bharata has differentiated ArdhaMagadhi giti trom 
Magad/n. |e says that any song which has three 
tempos and three yatis, having three types of syllables 
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in equal measure and requires one of the 24 prescribed 
taka can be called Magad/. Whereis songs which 
comprise of long and short syllable and move in 

two rempos (fast and medium) and have half the 
number of Kalas required for Magadhi can be catled 
ArdhaMagadhi. 


Trilaya triyariscaiva triprakaraksaranvita 
Ekavimsatitala ca Magadhi samprakirttita 
Guru laghvaksara kruta drutamadlya layanvita 


Magadhyevardha talena yuktsyadardhMagnadhi 
(N.S. 31: 404-405) 


The lyrical poems, padavali verses and alas with 
dhruva and mantha laksana used in Odissi vocal 
follows the specifications of Ardlmimgadhi giti as 
mentioned by Bharatamuni in Natyasastrd. Odissi 
vocal is regular and ic conforms to the rules mentioned 
im Natyasastra as well as sasiras that followed. The 
music system known ws (UdraMagadhi pravruti or 
ArdhaMayadhi gits during the period of Bhiratamuni 
is most certainly, what we know now as. Odissi music. 
The then Udra is now a part of Odisha and ersowhile 
UdraMuagad/si is now called the Odissi syscem. Any 
assimilarion, merger, change, addition, deletion. 
alteration, innovation, improvisation or reformation 
that has happened over this long period of time is but 
natural. However, the basic principles governing any 
system of music remains immune to the vagaries of 
time. That is the case with Odissi music. 
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ANNEXURE-III 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


ORIGIN OF UTKALA. KALINGA CDRA AND KOSALA 


Utkala. 


According to purdnic account the territory of Utkala 
is older than that ‘of Kalifiga, Odra and Kosala. The 
tradition regarding the origin of Utkala is associated with 
Vaivagwata Manu, who has been represented as one of thc 
ear icst kings of India. It is said that Ila-Sudyumna, one of 
the ten sons of Manu was a Kirmpurusa' as he was becoming 
‘woman and man alternately for sometimes, As Ila she became 
the mother of puru avas. and as Sudyumna he became the 
father of three sons named Utkala, Vinitasva* and Gaya. Wnen 
Manu divided India among his ten sons, Iia-Sudyumna 
received a portion, out of which Pratigsthana was given to 
pururavas, Utkala had the Utkala country, Vinitasva the Wes- 
tern territory and Gaya had the city of Gaya. as well as, the 


1. Poargiter, A. 1. H. T. pp. 253-254. 
2. ‘Haritaéva' according to Mutsjja and Padma Pur.yas. 
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Eastern regions.’ These thrce territories were colleciively 
known as Saudyumnas in the Purdn is. 


Kalinga. 


The origin of Kalitiga recorded in the Purunas is as 
mythical as that of Utkala. But the Puranic traditions 
connect Ila-Sudyumna, the progenitor of Utkala, Vinitasva 
and Gaya with the ancestors of Bali, the father of Atiga, VaTiga, 
Kalitiga, Pundra, and Sumha, Pururavas, the son of I]a by 
Budha is known to have founded a new kingdom at Prati- 
sthana, modern Allahabad.* His fourth descendant Anu was a 
famous king in the East, after whom the territory was known 
as the Anava.® This Anava kingdom was divided in‘o two paris 
between Usinara and Titiksu who were the sons of Mahdg. 
manas, the seventh king from Anu.‘ According to this division 
Usinara obtained the North-western part of the Anava 
kingdom, while the Eastern part of ,it passed to the hands of 
Titiksu.° King Bali flourished in the fifth generation of Titiksu 


1. ଞସ୍‌ ହସ ଞ ସାଏ ଖା: ୩୩ ୮: | 
ଓମ ୩ ଅର୍ମୀଗାସ୍ ଖୀ || 
ଙ୍କ ୍ୀଙ୍କ ଏହୁ ୍ମୀଷୀୟ ସୟ । 
ନୀ ଫେ ୩୩ ୩ ଘୁ ୩୩ 
Harivamso—x, 18—19 

See also 
Vayu Purina—xxcv 
Brahma Purdna- vii 
Mataya Purdyo - xi 

2. Viyu-— XACV, 21-73. 

Brahma wi, 21-23, 
Hariramsa— x, 635-636. 

” 145. Table of Royal Genealogies given by Pargiter in A. TF, H, T. 
p. 145. 

4. Mid. 

5. AI, H, T,p. 9. 
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and ruled over the Eastern Anava realm’. An interesting 
episode in connection with the birth of the five sons of 
Bali is found in the Purdanas® and the Mahabharata.” According 
to it the blind-Rsi Dirghatamas, son of Utathya (Usathya) 
while living in the hermitage of his cousin Saradvanta 
indulged in gross immorality with the brides of the 
younger Autathyas, He was, therefore, expelled from 
the hermitage and was made to float down the river 
Gartigt. The flow of the river carried him up to the Eastern- 
Anava kingdom, where king Bali accidentally rescued him.* 
Dirghatamas thereafter married a Sudr@ nurse of Sudesna, the 
queen of Bali and had some children. Subsequently being 
requested by Bali, who was childless, he begot on queen 
Sudesna, by the law of levirate, five sons named Afnga, Vatiga, 
Kalifiga, Pundra and Sumha.’ These five sons were called 
Baleya-Ksatriya or Baleya-Brahmana, 


After Bali, the Eastern Anava kingdom was divided 
among his five sons and these five divisions were respectively 
named after them. 


The division of Bali’s kingdom into Afiga, Vatiga, 
Kalitiga, Pundra and Sumha, suggests that the Eastern 


1. Vide Pargiter ,op. cit., Genealogical Table, p. 147. 
2. Viyu Purtia—ic, 26-34 & 47-97 
Matsya Purdna—xlnii, 23-29 & 43-89. 
Brahmanda 111, lxxi, 25-34 & 47-100 
HarivamSsa—xxxi, Verso 1684-1690. 
Bhagavata 1X—xxziii, 5. 
Mahabharata Adis Parva civ, 4193-4221. 
This also finds ‘mention in the Rigveda 1, 158 Sakta, hymns 3-3. 
. This episode is also narrated in the Mahibhdrata (Addi Parva 
civ) with slight variation. 


2 Ww 
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Anava territory had extended from modern Bhagalpur 
Eastward upto the Ganges’ mouth and thence over the entire 
sea-coast upto Gafjam. In the light of this, it may be 
pointed out that the Buleya-Kgatriyas occupied these fertile 
tracts from the Saudyumnas whose territories then remained 
confined to the hilly regions extending from Gaya to the 
Orissan uplands. This has led Pargiter to conjecture that 
the Bxleya-Ksatriyas came from the sea as invaders and 
driving the Saudyumna stock into the hilly tracts, themselves 
occupied the Eastern regions forming the five kingdoms, But 
as the learned scholar himself admits, no such tradition is 
recorded in the Purksnic literature, 


Odrs. 


The Bhagavata Purdna’ states that besides Afiga, 
Varga, Kalifiga, Pundra and Sumha, Dirghatamas had a sixth 
son named Odra by queen SudesnX, If this tradition is to be 


1 WA arefTe: gue quply aia: | 
ସୀ ସଞ୍ମନତୀ ଏହି; ବି ମମୀ; 
Bhigavata Purdto— 1X, xxiii, 5 
(Gaudiya matha edition) 


In the Bombay publication of this work the name ‘4 ndhra’ is 
mentionzd in place of ‘Odra’. It may be} said that the PurBnic 
tradition has obvious intention of representing the early Eastern 
dynasties as of Aryan blood. But Andhras being regarded by 
Brihmanical literature as outside the pale of Aryan culture their 
progenitor could not have been * represented by Purkinic tradition as 
descendant of the Aryan Rei Dirghatamas. Moreover, Jagannith 
Dis, the famous poet of the 15th century A. D., who made a 
translation of the Bhiyavala Purina into Oriya verses, 


name ‘Odra’ and not ‘Andhra’, as stated below menos the 
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accepted the Odra country named after this son may be 
regarded as the sixth division of the Anava realm. 


Kosals. 


Like Utkala, Kalitfiga and Odra, thc territory of 
South Kosala has also been attributed to a mythical origin. 
Rama, the prince of Kosala being banished with his wife and 
brother travelled South from Ayodhya upto Prayaga, then 
South-west to the Narmada valley, after which he came 
towards the region which may be identified with the modern 
Chhatisgarh area.3 He dwelt there for a period of ten years 
and Pargiter belicves® that Rama’s long,‘ stay in that region 
gave rise to the name of ‘South Kosala’ aftcr his original 
home-land Kosala. 


The Ramayana?’ itself states that after Rama, the 
kingdom of Kosala was divided between his two sons, Lava 
and Kufa; the former obtained North Kosala and ruled from 
Sravasti, while the latter got South Kosala and founded the 
city of Kusavati or Kugsgasthalipura near the Vindhyas. 


ଷ ବ୍ୟ ସ୍ମା 
କନ ସ୍ମା ସବଙ 
5 aH sry af 
ଷ୍ ସଷଙଅ ୩ଙୁଷମ 
Srima¢d Bhigavata, IX Ch. 23 
(Oriya version). 
‘This proves the authenticity of the Gaudiyamatha edition end 
not of the Bombay,publication. 


J, R. A. S. 1894, Ppe 231 f. 
AL H, T.— p.'278. 
Rim. V1], cxx. 7; cxxi, 5. 


woo 
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Exactly the same tradition has also been recorded jin the 


Padma Puréna.! 


The Mahdabhdrata’ speaks of a mass migration of the 
pcoplc of Eastern Kosala (Kosala) to the south owing to the 
terror caused by Jargsandha and Pargiter asserts that thesc 
immigrants dwelt in the Chhatisgarh region.’ Very probably 
this exodus formed the nucleus with which the territory of 
South Kosala developed. 


Land After People. 


The origin of Utkala, Kalifga, Odra, and Kosala as dis- 
cussed in the Purdnas appear more mythical than historical. 
But the fact that South Kosala developed out of the settlement 
of the people migrating from Kosala provides a rceasonablc 
hypothesis for the origin of this: territory. It appears plausible 
that Utkala, Kalifiga and Odra likc Kosala, were named after 
different stocks of people rather than after the names of somc. 
foundcr monarchs. Ancient Indian literature, both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic, while speaking of these territories, repeatedly 
refer to the people rather than the land, thus lending support 
to this view. Both Stitta and Vinaya Pitakas speak of the ‘Okkalz’ 
or ‘Utkala’ tribe, while the epic and the Puranas mention the 
‘Utkalxh’ people. In the Apadana‘ of the Khuddaka Nikdya of the 
Satta Pifaka the Okkala are mentioned as a people along with 
the Mekalz. The Mahachattdarisaka SHita of the Maj jhima Nikaya’ 


Padma Puréya, V1 cclxxi, 5455, Anandasrama Series, 
Sabh&4 Parva xiii 591 & 592, Ibid xxx, 1117. 

A. I. H. T. p. 278 note i & J, R. 4. S. 1908 p. 32. 
Apaddéna, part ii, p, 350 

Majjhima NikAya iii, p, 78 

See also Aflguttara Nikéya fi, Pp. 3! and 

Samyutta Nikdya—iii, p,73. 


Hw 
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states that Vassa and Bhafffia, two tribes of the Ukkald people 
were called Ahetuvadis, Akiriavadis and Nathikavadis, becausc 
they categorically denied Cause, Consequence and Reality. The 
expression of this text is explained by Barua! as unintelligible 
and uncouth jargon of the country of Ukkala. But Buddha 
Ghoga®, the famous commentator of the 5th century A. D., 
explains it as—s4%efd = 3T+5 vq Tifa | 
ବଷ = ସଏଶୀ ୩ ପକ ଙ୍ଗ; 1! 


This goes to indicate that the Ukkalz are the people 
forming the Ukkala Janapada. 


The Mahzavagga’ of the Vinaya Pifaka refers to the 
‘Ukkala Janapada’,the home-]and‘of Tapassu and Bhallika,who 
were the first lay disciples of the Buddha*. The jatukas® also 
mention ‘Ukkala Janapada’ in connection with the cpisode of 
'Tapassu and Bhoallika. 


In the Drona Parva® of the Mahabharata Karna is said to 
have conquered the Utkalas aloug with the Mekalas, Kalifigas, 
Andhras and others, while in the Ramayana” Sugriva is repre- 
sented as directing Susena to send his retinue among other 
countries of the South to Mekala, Utkala and Dasarna. The 
Vayu’ and the Matsya° Puranas mention the Utkalas as a people 
associated with Maglavas, Karusas, Mckalas and others. Both 


Ll. LZ, C., Ll. Ppp: 126-2 7. 

2. H, Q. IV, pp. 518-19. 

Dr. Barua’s view is undoubtedly wrong in the light of Maijhima 
Commentary, 11 p. 894, and Afiguttara Commentary, 11, p 497. 
AManoratha Purdy, Siamese edition, pt. ii, p. 372. 

Oldenburg, Vinaya Pitaka I. pp. 3 f. 


Mahtvagga of the Vinaya Text, lst Khandhaka, 4. 
(S. B. E. X11, 81.84) 


Jat. 1, p. 80. 

Dropa Parva iv, 122 alao Bhigmo. ix, 348. 

Kiglindht Kanda, Sarga 41. 

Vayu, xlv 132-33. 

Matsya cxiil, 52-53. " 


wo 
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Okkalz (Ukkalz) and Utkalzh were undoubtedly he some 
people and the territory inhabited by them was known at 
Ukkala or Utkala. 


The same observation may also be made regarding 
the origin of Kalitiga and Odra. Both in Pali and Sanskrit 
works’ we find repegted mention of Kalitiga, Oddaka?® as well 
as, Kalifigah and Odr&h respectively, while the Grecks? also 
speak of the Calingae and the Oretes. It may, therfore, be 
pointed out that like Utkala the territories of Kalifiga and 


1. For Kalifjga people ;- 

Pali :- 
Mahiigovinda Sittinta of Digha Nikaya Il, pp. 235 f. 
Sec also the itakas like Kéalingabodhi, Chullulkilitiga, 
Sarabhanga, Kurudhamma, Vessantara and Kumbhakdra etc. 

S8nskrit ;= 
Mahabharata, Vana Parva cxiv, 4, 
Udyoga Parva xlvii, 70. 
Karno Parva x1, 29, 
Tbid xlv, 14-16. 
Matsyo Purnia cxiiie3l- 
Padma Pur, Adikaynda=—vi, 37. 
See also Brhat Samhitf2, with the commentary of Bhatftotpala 
ର Sanskrit Series, Vol. X, Pt, i, Benaras, 1893. 
p. 305, 

For Odra people := 

Pali = 
Apaddna, pt. ii, p, 358, 

Stnskrit :—- 
Ménava Dharmatfstra, x, 43«44, 
Mahabharata, Vana Parva li, 1988. 
Bhigma ix 365, Drone iv, 122. 
Padma Purkya, Ibid, v. 52, 
Brhat Samhita, Ibid. 


2. Pliny's Natural Flistory, (Trans by Dr. Bostock and Riley) Vol. lI 


P. 46. List of the Indian Races, quoted i 4 
India. pp. 129 ¢ quoted by Mc Crindle in drcien 


Most part of ths list referred to above was borrowed by Pliny 
from M:gasth=nes, Cf, Schwanbsck pp. 16 {. and 57, 
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Odra were also named after the tribes inhabiting these lands. 
Medhatithi, the commentator of Manu, while speaking about 
‘he Odras, has rightly remarked that the country might have 
derived its name from the tribe. 


Extent of Kalitiga. 


Among the four political units mentioned above, 
riz., Utkala, Kalifiga, Odra and Kosala, Kalitiga was by far 
he most important power which very often overpowered the 
ther three territories by her force of arms and succeeded in 
wilding up a far flung empire which could endure long in 
ncient times. The rich and fertile coastal plain stretching 
‘om the Ganges’ mouth upto the mouth of the Godavari with 

hinterland of wild mountains and uplands formed the 
raditional homeland of the ancient Kalifigas. The 
1ahabharata indicates that the Northern border of Kalirfiga 
retched upto the river Ganges. In the Vana Parva the sage 
omafa is represented as pointing out Yudhisthira from the 
ranges’ mouth saying “‘this is the territory of the Kalifigas 
here flows .he river Vaitarani......””* This has led scholars 


1. His comment on Manu x, 44. 

Rajendralal Mitra (Antiquities of Orissa, 1. p. 4.) has drawn 
attention to a race of agriculturists known as Ods who inhabit many 
parts of Orissa, particularly the region round about Khurds, and 
according to him this race represents the remnants of the original 
inhabitants who have given their name to the Province. According 
to Sterling ‘the original seat of the ‘Or’ or Odra tribs was limited 
by the Rishikuly¥ river on the south and the Kanasb§ns on the north’. 
It is not known from what source he could get the boundary of the 
Od dominion and as /R. L. ¢Mitra thinks it was his probable 
conjecture. 

2. ଗମ: ଷଣ କମ ସୟ: 
wrqf: ଖୀ ଗୀ: ନ୍‌ ଅଧ ସଏ | 
ଜୀଷଷ ଓଷା 
ପ୍ଞ କ?୍୍ମ: ଲାନଷ ସଞଷ ସିସ୍ୀ ମଦି । 


Vana Parva, cxiv, 4. 
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like H. C. Raychaudhuri and B. C, Law to suppose that 
according to the epic Kaliriga comprised the Eastern coast 
from the river Vaitarani tothe borders of the Andhra territory 
at the mouth of the Godavari.” But a close examination of the 
epic verses makes it clear that the Vaitarani is referred to 
only as a river flowing in the territory of Kalinga and not as 
the border of it. The sage Loma$sa declared at the Ganges’ 
mouth that the territory of the Kalifigas extended onwards 
from that spot, indicating that the river Ganges rather than 
the river Viatarani was the boundary of that territory. 


The account of the Mahabharata regarding thc 
Northern extent of Kaliffga finds corroboration in the works 
of the early Greek writers. Megasthenes® refers to a territory 
called Gaigaridum Galinigarum Regia and states that the river 
Ganges formed the Eastern boundary of it. Pliny’ gives a 
more comprehensive account of Kalinga by dividing that 
territory into three parts, viz. Gafigarides Califigae, Macco- 
Califigae, and Cualifigae. Although he mentions the three 
divisions of the Califigae tribes, he presents a common territorial 
boundary and describes a single capital known as Parthalis. 
As regards the Southern boundary of Kalitiga, Pliny suggests 
the Cape Califigae, identified by Yule with Point Godavari, at 
the mouth of the same river.‘ 


_ The Western extent of Kaliffga is difficult to 
determine as it was often fluctuating with political circum- 
stances at different periods. The traditional Western boundary 
of this territory was, however, fixed at Amarakantak hills 
and this limit had recognition in the puranic literature. The 


1. P. H. A. T.— 5th Edition, p. 88. for B.C. Low see Geography of Early 


2. Mec Crindle, Ancient India, p. 137. Buddhiem —- Kealifiga 


3. Pliny, op. cit. pp. 42.44 
pp. i Indian Races quoted by McCrindle in Ancient Indit 


4. Mc Crindle, Zbid, p. 144. 
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Matsya Purana’, for instance, points out that the Narmada 
drains the Amarakantak situated in the Western part of 
Kalinga. Later Puranas like Kurma’® and Skanda? corroborate the 


account of Maisya so far as the Western frontier of Kalitigs 
is Concerned, 


Thus the territory of Kalitiga may be said, according 
to tradition, to have extended as far ag the Gangetic valley 
in the North, the God#vari in the South, the Amarakantak 
hills in the West and the sea in the East. Too much emphasis 
cannot, however, be placed on traditional accounts 
as political geography has frequently been disturbed in 
course of history leading to changes in territorial limits. 


Inthe 4th century B.C. Kalifiga was under the 
rule of Mahgpadmananda," who according to the 
Puranas not only conquered Kalinga but also occupied 
ASmaka (Assaka) which lay to the South-west of Kalitiga.* 
The rule of ono Nanda king (who was to all probability 
Mahapadmananda) over Kaliriga is known from the Haéhi- 
guhpha Inscription of Kharavela.’ We know from this 
Inscription that the Nanda king excavated a canal in the 
heart of Kalitiga not far off Nagari (Kalifiganagari) up to 
which it was extended later on by Kharavela, and this suggests 
that the whole of Kalifiga was under Mahzpadmananda.® 
But during the time of the last Nanda king we find only a part 
of Northern Kalifiga i. e. Gafigaridae, included in the Nanda 
empire. The accounts of the Greek writers like Diodorus, 
Curtius and Plutarch reveal that Xandrammes or Agrammes, 


* Mataya, cxxciv, 12. 
Kurma Il, zxxiz, 9, 
Skanda v, 3, zxi, 7. 

D, K. A. pp. 23-24. 

See Appendix to Ch, VI. 
See Chapter IV. 


ON I sb iw IO 
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the last Nanda king, who was the contemporary of Alexander, 
was ruling over Prasii and the Gaigaridae.’ It appears that 
Kalifga and Assaka no longer belonged to the empire of 
Agrammes. The Gafigaridae portion, however, may be taken 
to be the same as Gafigaridae Califigarum Ragia mentioncd 
by Megasthenes. 


By the time QChandragupta raised the standard of 
rebellion against the last Nanda king and occupied the 
throne of Magadha, the Gafigaridae portion seems to have bccn 
slipped out of his authority. He is never mentioned by thc 
classical writers as the king of Gafigaridae although Prasii 
continued to be the heart of his empire.’ The description 
of Pliny about the Kalitga territory with its three divisions 
viz., Gaitgarides Calitgae, Macco-Colifigae and Califigas, depicts 
a large and powerful Kalifiga and to all probability the 
invasion of Afoka in 261 B. C. was directed against that 
territory comprising the three divisions of Pliny and extend- 
ing from the Ganges’ mouth to the mouth of the river 
Godavari. 


Under Afoka Kalitiga formed a part of the Maurj}a 
empirc, which extended from the Hindukush in the North- 
west to modern Mysore in the South, The poiitical 
headquarters of Kalitiga under Afoka was located at Tosali, 
and another township named SamapZ was made t € second 
administrative seat. The edicts of Afoka in Kalitiga were 
engraved on the Surabha hill® near Tosali and on the Kha- 


pirgala hill near Samazpz, and the edicts are found cven 
today at these places. 


1, Me Crindle, Invasion of Indio by Al 
’ exande: ’ . . 
2. Maeaghasthenes and Arran, 1926, p. 41. iii 


3, H » I ° . 
The name portion of this hill is unfortunately broken in the inscrip- 


tion, a 
ନ l Me ବ୍‌ .Jt with the Tight of the Gandavyiiha written 
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Extent of Utkala. 


The early Pali literature clearly shows that Ukkala 
Janapada or Utkala, as a political entity was existing during 
the time of Buddha. The Vinaya Pitaka’, as well as, the Jatakas® 
mention Tapassu and Bhallika, the two merchant-brothers, as 
going from the Ukkala Janapada to the Majjhima desa on trade. 
This indicates that the Ukkala Janapadawas out side the 
limits of the Buddhist Majjhima desa which extended upto 
Kajartigala-nigama on the East, and the river Sallavati on the 
South-east. Kajatigala is the same as Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of 
Yuan Chwang and it was located near Rajmahal on the 
South bank of the Ganges, while Sallavati is identified with 
the river Suvarnarekha. The Ukkala territory has further 
been mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya according to which it 
was inhabited by two tribes—the Vassa and the Bhaninas’. 


In the Mahabharata* Utkala is found associated with 
the territories of Odras, Mekalas, Kalifigas and Andhras. 
The Ramayana’ further associates Utkala with Mekala and 
Dafsarna, while the Puranic tradition declares the Utkalas 
along with the Karusas, Mekalas, Uttamarnas, and the 
Dafsarnas as inhabiting the Vindhya regions. From this 


1. Mahdvagga, S. B. £., XIII, pp. 81-84, 
2. ଷ୍‌ ଷମ୍ଷଷ ପୟ ଖା} ସୀତା ଝୁ ମକର 
qf ଷଙକଙ ଷର ଓଂ ସମସ ମନୀ ଦ୍‌ଷ ୩୦୪ । 
J. 1. p. 80 


$» 


See infra, p, 73. 

4. Bhigma Parva, ix, 348. 

Drova Parva, iv, 122 

Kigkindha Kanda, Sarga 41. 

6. Vayu, xlv. 132— 133; Matsya, cexii, 52-53 
Pargiter, Markandeya Purina, p. 327, foot note. 


an 
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Pargiter! suggests that Utkal comprised the Southern portion 
of modern Chotanagpur and he may be correct if the 
Chotanagpur hills are considered to be an extension of the 
Vindhya ranges. Moreover, the expression ‘Sumhottarah’ 
meaning a people of the Eastern, countries in the Matsya 
Purdnaa® is taken to be ‘Sumhhotkalah’ by scholars’, in which 
case, Utkala would be at the neighbourhood of Sumha which 
roughly comprised the modern districts of Banikura, Midnapur 
and Manbhum.* 


The Vana Parva of the Mahabharata’ seems to indicate 
that Utkala formed a part of Kalifga which extended upto 
the mouth of the Ganges during the period of which it speaks. 
But Kalidasa in his Raghuvam$sa° represents Utkala asa 
neighbouring State of Kalifiga to the North with the 
river KapisSa (modern Kasai in Midnapur district) as the 
common boundary. 


The earliest epigraphic evidence of the extent of 
Utkala is found in the Midnapur Copper Plates issued by 
Somadatta in. the 18th regnal year of Sasafika.” It is known 
from this record that Dandabhukti comprising roughly the 
present Midnapur district of West Bengal formed a part 
of Utkaladesa in the carly 7th century A. D. But the 
name ‘Utkala’ is not found in epigraphic records .for a long 
time thereafter. It appears that Utkala for a time came to be 


emo ee rs res tt mee 


1. Peargiter, Ibid, p. 327, £. n. 
2. Matsya, cxiii, 44. 
3. Pargiter, op. cit. 
and B. C. Law, Tribes of Ancient India, p. 334. 
4. B.C. Law, Zbid p. 334. 
5. Vana Parva, 114. 
6. Raghuvamta, iv, 38. 
J. J.R. A. 8S. B. Xl, p. 1. 
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known as Uttara Tosali comprising the North-eastern part of 
Orissa. 


Tosali 


The territory named Tosala or Tasali is often met 
with in ancient Indian - literature. It is mentioned in the 
Parisistha of Atharva Veda! along with Kosala, while the 
Purdanas® associate the people of Tosala with the Kotalas, 
Traipuras, Vaidisas, Tumuras, Tumbaras, and Nisadas. The 
Jaina Avasyaka sutra, although a late work, speaks of the 
country of Tosala existing as early as the time of Mahavira as 
a contiguous territory of Tosala.? Bharata in his Natya Sastra‘, 
a work of the early Christian centuries, mentions Tosala as a 
territory distinct from Kosala and Kalifiga. In the 
Gandavyuha a. Sanskrit Buddhist text of the 3rd century A. D., 
a country named ‘Amita Tosala’ with its capital city ‘Tosala’ 
has been mentioned as situated in the Deccan.’ In this 
Buddhist text Upasika Achalasthira has been represented as 
instructing Sudhanakumadra an aspirant scholar as follows: 


“Now, youngman, go hence, in this Deccan 
where we are, there is a country Amita Tosala; there 
ia town there named Tosala; it is there that dwells 
a wandering Parivrajaka of the name Sarvagramin.” The 
text then continues—‘‘He went from there to the country 


ne 


1. Atharva Parisigtha— Ch. 56. 
2. Vayu, zlv, 132-33, 
Matsya, cxii, 52-53. 
Markandeya, liv, 51. 
3, ଷଣ ମୁ ଶଷ ୩୬ +୧ ଚର ଫର ଞଷର 
ସୀ ଏ fafa IN ଷୀ ଷୀଙ୍ଏ | 
ଶୀ ଷର ୩A NF +0 vo. veo 


4. Nitya Ssstram, xiii, 40. 
5. Bagchi, Pre. Ary. Pre Drav, in India p. 70, also p. 176° 


Avasyaka Sit a, pp. 219-20 
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of Amita Tosala, in search ‘of the town of Tosala. At the 
time of sunset, he reached by stage the town of Tosala. He 
stopped at the midst of the carrefour of the place, and from lane 
to lane, from place to place, from chariot-ways to chariot-ways 
he roamed and ended by seeing Sarvagramin. And when the 
night drew to a close, he perceived in the Northern region of 
thc town of Tosala the mountain called Surabha, the top of 
which was covered with grass, groves, plants, forests and 
gardens.....e.eerresee”’ The city of Tosala is very likely the 
same as the ancient Tosali which was the political 
headquarters of Kaliriga under Af$soka in the 3rd century B. C. 
Afgoka inscribed his Rock edicts at To$sali on a hill which was 
then known as (Su) rabha, and the Gandavyiha refers to this 
very Surabha hill locating it on the out-skirts of Tosala, the 
capital of Amita Tosala. ‘Amita Tosala’ literally means 
‘Great Tosala’ which later on seems to have been divided into 
two parts viz., Uttara Tosali (North Tosali) and Daksina 
Tosali (South Tosali). 


Uttara Tosali came into prominence in history under 
king Sambhiyasa of the Maudgalyakula whose feudatory 
Somadatta ruled in the Gupta year 260 i, e. 580 A. D.* It is 
difficult to know as to when the name ‘Uttara Tosal?’ 


1. ୩୪ ଖାଏ ଝି ମସି ଆନଖାଷତଷ ଖାମ୍ୟଙ୍କ ଷଶ ମୀ ମୁଏ ଷଷ ଷଶ 
ଘତର: କ୍ଷ ମସ + ++ ଅିସୀନଙ ତାୀଷଙୀ ଖମଙ୍‌ ଷ ସିଲ୍ୀୟସ୍ାଷ ଧିଆ ଫଂଷଞ୍ମ୍ଏ 
qa Aaa IITT ୩ କଏ ଆର: ଷୁଆ ୩ କା ଷ ଶୀଷା 
ସୀଷ ସି ଆନୁୟAy4 ମଲ ଫକ ଧା ଷୁଷମ ୩୮ଧଞସ, ସବ 
ସଖା ଏଆ ୧୪୫ ଷ୍କ ଆ୍ାସୀଙ୍‌ ଏଷ ସସ ତୀଷଆ ମସ 
ଶ୍ୟାମ ଷଷୀ ମା ଏଷ ଷଧ ମଙବ ନସ ପୃ ସୟ ମୀ ଦସ 
୭laMT LH area ପଶା ଷଷ୍ଟ ଝ୍--. 

(This passage is equoted by Santideva in his Sikgd Samucchaya, 
Mss. 33, 36, 41, the Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris). 
2. ELE. IJ. XXIII, pp. 201 £. 
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originated, but it can be said that in 570 A. D., the name 
Daksina Tosali was not in vogue, as that region was then 
known as ‘Kalitigarastra’.” The name Daksina Tosali is met 
with for the first time in the Kandasa Copper Plates of Loka- 
vigraha dated in 280 Gupta era, i. e. 600 A. D.2 From this 
it may be concluded that the name Uttara Tosali and 
Daksina Tosali began to be commonly used from the last 
quarter of the 6th century A. D. and both the territories 
were then under the rule of rival monarchs, Sambhiyasa and 
Lokavigraha respectively. 


The extent of the territories of both the Tosalis can 
be tentatively known from the Soro, Patiakela,® Midnapur‘ and 
Kanasa Copper Plates. The modern Midnapur, Mayur- 
bharija and Balasore districts, as well as, the Northern part of 
Cuttack district may be said to have formed the kingdom of 
Uttara Tosali, while Daksina Tosali comprised roughly the 
modern Puri district and parts of Cuttack and Ganjam districts 
up to the river Rsikulya and the river Mahanadi appears 
to be the dividing line between the two territories. 


The Patiakela Copper Plates of 283 Gupta era i. e. 603 
A. D. indicate that Sambhuyata, Lord of Uttara Tosali 
spread his suzerainty over Daksina Tosali and thus unified 
both the units under his Sceptre. This unified Tosali 
appears to have passed to the hands of Sasartka sometime 


before 620 A. D.° 


The death of Sasatika by 625 A. D. brought about 
striking change in the political history of this territory. King 


1. BT. XXVIILpp. 83 f. 

2. Ibid, pp. 328 f. 

3. E. IL. 1X, p. 283. 

4, J. A. S. B, X1 (1945), pp, 7-9. 
5. EL. VI, pp. 144 ¢. 
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Harsavardhana of Kanauj who conquered major part of 
Orissa placed it under some’ protégé and the Orissa 
portion of Harsa’s empire was then known as Odravisaya. 
The Soro Plates of Somadatta! reveal that Uttara Tosali 
was a part of Odravisaya in his 15th regnal year when 
Satutika was no longer his overlord. The territory was called 
Wu-cha (Odra) by Yuan Chwang who visited Orissa in 
636 A. D. 


Tosali revived with the coming of the Bhauma-Karas 
to power in 736 A.D. and the Bhauma empire extending 
from Dandabhutkti in the North to Kofigoda in the South was 
divided into Northern and Southern Tosalis in traditional 
lines. Sivakara I Unmatta Sirmha, who is regarded as the 
founder of the Bhauma era, is khown to have defeated the 
king of Radha (part of West Bengal),® and also to have 
occupied the territory of Korigoda®. 


The Hindol Plate * of Subhakaradeva III dated in the 
year 103 je. 839 A. D. registers the gift of the village Naddilo 
in Kanikavirz visaya in Uttara Tosali, while the Dharakote 
Plate’ of the same king dated in the same year records the gift 
of the village Gundaja in Jaya-Kataka visaya of Kofigoda 

,mandala in Daksina Tosalj. 


The territorial division of Uttaraand Daksina Tosalis 


Somavarn$is about the middle of the 10th century A. D. after 
which the entire Togali assumed the old name Utkala. 


1. E.7 XXII p. 202. 

2. EI, XV, pp..l-8 

3. I. HQ. Xl, pp. ‘49293. 

4. J. B. O. R. 8. XVI, pp. 69 f, 
5. Pbid, IV, pp. 189 f. 
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roughly a square either of twenty yojanas or of forty yojanas. 
The mandala states mentioned below more or less conform to 
the tradition of the Dharmatdastra. These states were Kofigoda 
mandala, Svetaka, Kodglaka mandala, Yamagartta mandala, 
Airavatta mandala, Khifijali mandala, Khijjifiga mandala, 
Dandabhukti mandala, Khindirasrriga mandala, Chakrakotta 
mandala etc.” The accounts of these mandalas are 
presented below. 


Korigoda Mandala 


This mandala flourished in the Gth-7th century 
A. D., under the rule of the Sailodbhava dynasty. It was 
probably so named because it constituted parts of Kalitiga 
and Oda (Odra) territories and the word Kalifigoda, thus 
formed, came to be known as Kofigoda in common use.’ 


The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang who visited 
Korigoda about 638 A. D. states : 


“This country was above 1,000 li in circuit. The 
country contained some tens of towns to the edge of the 
562”? .3 


According to the. description of the pilgrim Kofigoda 
was about 200 miles in circumferance and it was a hilly 
country bordering on a bay of the sea,* 


1. Itmay be pointed out that Somunda mandala and Bhramara- 
kotya mandala were parts of Khindiraéyfiga and Chakrakotta 
respectively. There were some other mandalas which were treated 
as Visayas or districts of a kingdom and, as such, these administra 
tive divisions do not come under the present discussion. As exam: 
ples of this clase of mandalas, mention may be made of Amyvavidi 
mapdala and Sod# mandala in Kalifiga. 

2. The name Kotigoda may also be explained as the ‘Land of honey’, as 

‘Kofigu' in literary Tamil means honey, 

Watters, 11, p. 195. 

Writers 11. n. 196. 


i 
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On the basis of this account B, Misra writes, ‘‘The hill 
ranges running from Kaluparaghat Westwards seem to have 
demarcated its Northern limit. There is no pass through 
these ranges of hills which reach a point in the South-west 
frontier of the (ex)-Nayagarh State. The Mahendra hill which 
runs. West-wards from the coast of the Bay of Bengal in the 
‘East probably formed the Southern boundary line of 
Korigoda. Again the hills now demarcating the Eastern 
boundary of the (ex)-Kalahandi State may be supposed to be 
the natural Western limit pf the same Korgoda”. 


By the time of Yuan-Chwang’s visit Korigoda had 
just emerged as an independent kingdom and was bidding for 
a mighty political career. Inthe second half of the 7th century 
A. D. the territorial extent of this kingdom appears to be 
far-flung and by that time it comprised considerable portion of 
Daksina Tosali. Some of the important towns which were 
probably included in the expression ‘tens of towns’ of the 
Chinese pilgrim, are Gudda, Kondenda, Saumyapura, Matr- 
chandra-pataka, Jayakataka, Devagrama, Nivina, Phasika, etc. 
which may be identified with modern Buguda, Kodanda, 
Soonpur, Chandraputu, Jaugada, Degarni, Nimina and Phasi 
respectively in the Ganijam and‘ Puri districts. The ‘Vijaya 
Korigodavaska appears to be the capital of Kofigoda-mandala 
and this has been tentatively identified with modern Barikada, 
in the light of the antiquities found there on the 
banks of the river Salia.* That the headquarters of Korngoda 
was located on the banks of Salima is known from many 
copper plate records, and this Salima can be no other than 
the present rivulet Salia which flows into the Chilka& Lake, 


The territory of Kofigoda as known from the 
account of Yuan-Chwang was hilly and forest-clad and the 


1. D. M.O. p. 
2. Vide Proceedings of I. H. C. 12th Session, 1949, pp. 101 f, 
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most important hill at the heart of this kingdom was 
Krsnagiri referred to in the Ganijam Copper Plates of 
Madhavaraja.’ This hill may be identified with the 
Kanhagiri of the MNasik Inscription of Vasigthiputra 
Pulumavi.* Krsnagiri is situated close to the village Phasi 
(Phasika) and is surrounded by numerous temples and icons 
of the early mediaeval times. ` 


The fortune of Korfigoda mandala, however, sank low 
after the decline and fall of the Sailodbhava dynasty in the” 
first half of the 8th century A. D. and subsequently it was 
reduced to a district (visaya) of Daksina Tosali,* when the 
Bhauma-Karas became the suzerain power of both the 
Tosalis. 


Svetaka Mandala 


A branch of the Eastern Gafiga is known to have 
established itself to the North-east of the Mahendra ‘hill ‘and’ 
named the territory as Svetakadhirajya which may be 
classed with the other mandala States of the period. The. 
Svetaka Gatgas were very likely the feudatories of the 
Bhauma-Karas and many of them used in their official records 
the era founded by the Bhaumas. The find spots of the 
copper plate grants of the rulers of Svetaka indicate that this 
territory was located in the South-eastern part of Gatijam 
district comprising the ex-zamindaries of Sankhimedi, 
Badakhimedi and Chikiti. 


1. ELI. V1, pp. 143-146. 

2. Bhandarkars identification with’ Kinher is doubtful, J. A. 
XLVI, 1918, p. 151. 

3. See the copper plate grants of Dapd! Maebhiidevi 
B.S. V1, pp. 137 £. bid pp. 141 £ end J, B. O. R, S.V, pp. 
364 £. 


15 
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Extent of Odra 


The Mahabharata tradition? places the territory of 
the Odras along with those of the Paundras, Utkalas, 
Mekalas, Kalitigas and Andhras, while according to the tradi- 
tion recorded by Manu® the ‘Odra pcople are associated with 
the Paundrakas, Dravidas, Kamboja, Yavanas, Sakas, 
Paradas, Palhavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas and Khasas. A 


ON 


1. In‘Buddhism in Orissa’ (Published by Utkal University, 1958) at p.149 
we have taken ‘LafnikSvartaka’ as the terntory of Larnks (the word 
vartaka denoting the territory). But as Dr. D. C. Sircor pointe out 
LarikSivartaka may be the whirlpool in the Mahaénad! near the present 
town of Sonepur. 

2. Lankegwariis even today regarded as the presiding deity of Sonepur 
and she is being worshipped in the Larikeéwari hillcck. 

3. Sidhana Maia,, Vol. 11, p. 427, Sidhana no. 418. 

4. Vide Sidhana MAl1, 11, Introductions Lakgmikari, the sister of 
Siddha Indrabhiti, king of Sa nbhala +(Sambalpur\ married princs 
Jalendra of LarikSpuri. 

We further know that Jayadratha ‘who translated Smmnbara Tantra 
(Tantra of Sambhala) into Tibetan was an inhabitant of LarfikEpurl. 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi (Il. H.Q. VI, p. 583) wrongly identifiea Lafika 
of Jayadratha with the territory of the tnbal people called Larigg, who 
at present live in the North of Beluchistan. He, however rightly argues 
that Ceylon was not known as Lafika during that period and that the 
‘Chakrasambara Tantra’ had nothing to do with Ceylon the land of 
Theravada Buddhism. 
See Buddhism in Orissa, p. 149. 

5. PVana Parva, li, 1938 ; Bhiema, ix 365; and Drona, iv, 122. 

6. Manu, x, 44. 
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more difinite account about the location of the territory of 
the Odras is met with in the Natural History of Pliny in 
which the Orctcs as a people are mentioned as inhabiting the 
country where stood Mount Maleus.’ The Greck Oretes has 
been equated with the Sanskrit Odras, and as such. the mount 
Melcus can be identified with the Malaya-giri or Malya-gir1 
ncar modern Pallaharz. This identification seems all the 
morc plausible because Pliny in another passage associates 
with Mount Meleus the people called Moncedes and Sharis 
who are probably the same as the Mundas and the Savaras 
inhabiting even today the upland re ;ions of Orissa.” 


Thc earliest epigraphic reference to Odras is found in 
the Soro Copper Plates of Somadattia from which jt isknown that 
Uttara Tosali with its visaya of Sarephah#@ra (identified with 
modern Soro in Balasore district) was included in Odra visaya’ 
about the middle of the 7th century A.D. The reference is 
illuminating because Uttara Tosali which was then an 
extensive territory comprising parts of modern Midnapur 
and Balasore districts formed a part of Odra-visaya which 


must have been then a territory of considerable cxtent and 
power. 


The Chincse pilgrim Yuan Chwang who visited 
Orissa about 636 A. D. gives a vivid account of the territory 
named ‘Wu-cha’, which was to all probability the samc as 
Odra vigaya of the Soro Copper Plates mentioned above. The 


1. ‘In Indiae gentt Oretum. mors est Maleus nomine". Hist. Nat. Il, 75. 
£+ Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, p. 586. 
3. ହା ଅସ ଆ ଷବ୍ୟ ER (2. 7. XXIII p. 202), 

The suffix ‘ Vigoya’ of the terms Odravigaya and Sarephihtra vipaya 
conveys two different meamngs. In the cass of SarcphihB8ra, it denotes 
to a district of Uttara Tosalt, but as Uttara Tosali with the district of 
SarcphShBira was considered to be a part of Odra vieaya the suffix 
Vigpaya’ in the case of Odra clearly donotes tc a larger territory. 
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pilgrim states that the Wu-Cha (Wu-tu) country “was above 
7,000 li in circuit and its capital above twenty li in circuit. 
The soil was rich and fertile yielding fruits larger than those 
of other lands, and its rare plants and noted flowers could not 
be enumerated; the climate was hot; the pcople were of 
violent ways, tall and of dark complexion-ee.ve ceo”! 


The area of the territory which was 7,000 li or 1,400 
milcs in circuit, was undoubtedly very extensive and General 
Cunningham while giving the political limits of Wu-Cha 
(Odra) country writes as follows : 


“The ancient province of Odra.defa, or Or-de$fa was 
limited to the valley of Mahanadi and to the lower course of 
the Suvarnarekha river. It comprised the whole of the 
present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and a portion of 
Midnapore. It was bounded on the west by Gondwana, on 
the north by the wild hill states of Jashpur and Singhbhum, 
on the east by the sea and on the south by Ganjam. These 
also must have been the limits in the time of Hiuen-Tsang as 
the measured circuit agrees with his estimate.?”? 


But the above statement of Cunningham requires 
some modification regarding the Western extent of the Odra 
country at the time of Yuan-Chwang’s visit and as has been 
said earlier the present districts of Sambalpur Sundar- 
garh and part of Bolangir formed a part of the then South 
Kosala. 


Yuan Chwang locates a famous port named Che- 
li-ta-lo to the South-east of the Wu-Cha country and a famous 
Buddhist establishment called Peu-sie-po-ki-li on the South- 
west frontier of the same country, both of which are, however, 
not yet been properly identified. The word ‘Che-li-ta-lo’ has 


ll. Watters, IL, pe 193. 
2. Cunningham. op. cit. p. 585. 
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been restored as ‘Charitrapura’ by Cunningham' who 
identifies it with the present town of Puri, whereas 
Dr. Waddel® suggests the restoration of the word as Chitratola 
(Chitrotpala)* which according to him is a branch of the 
Mahzanadi at Nendri@ near which the site of an old fort 
indicates the place meant for. 


But the Chinese Che-li-ta-lo stands neither for 
Charitra nor for Chitrotpala. The first part of it Che-li-may 
stand for Siri and tfa-lo may be ‘tra’, So the word can be 
rendered as ‘Srj-tra’ which indicates Sriksetra, the middle 
syllable ‘Kse’ being dropped. In this consideration Cunning- 
ham’s identification of the place with the modern town of 
Puri is acceptable.’ 


As regards the location of Pue-sie-po-ki-li the pilgrim 
states ‘In a great mountain on the South-west ‘rontiers 
of the country (Wu-cha) is a Samgnarama called Pushpagiri 
(Peu-sie-po-ki-1l1)”’°. St. Julien’ translates it as “‘Au milieu 
d’une grande montagne, qui est située sur les frontieres 


sud-oust du royaume, féleve un couvent appelé pou- 
se-po-k’i-li-seng-kia-lan ( Pouchpagiri Sangharama )”’¢ Thus 
both the Engiish and the French renderings leave no 
room for doubt that Puspagiri was located in the South-west 
frontier of the Wu-Cha (Odra) country. 


1. Op. cit. p. 510. 

2. Proceedings of A, S. B, December 1892. 

3. The poet SBralt Disa (15th century A. D.) applies this name to an 
extinct river which once extend=:d from the village Chitregwara to the 


shrine of Utpale$wara S5ji the 
Chandrabhagi where hh the fin sea shore not far off the holy 


ous temple of Konarak. 
(Saral3s Mahibhiirafo, SabhE Parva). 


R. D. Banerji writes .‘In fact, with the exception of Puri there is no 
other city or port in South Easstern Orissa with which jt cen be 
identified’. Hiatory of Orisea 1, p. 138. 

5. Beal, Buddhtat Records, p. 205, 

6. Julien, ‘Miouen Thseng. 1. p. 184. 
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Cunningham’, therefore, identifies Puspagiri with 
“the hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri situated 20 miles to 
the south of Katak, and 5 miles to the west of the grand 
group of temples at Bhuvaneswara’”’. But these hills were 
known as Kumari and Kumara ‘hills respectively as testifled 
by the inscriptions found in them. Rajendra Lal Mitra? iden- 
tifies Puspagiri with Dhauli on the supposition that the term 
‘country’ or ‘royaume’ mentioned by the pilgrim, is a mistake 
for the capital city, which according to him was then located 
at Bhubaneswar to the South-west of which is located the 
Dhaul{ hill. The suggeation of Mitra is based on 
wrong supposition, but scholars like R. P. Chanda, and 
R. D. Banerji accept the view that Yuan chwang’s statement 
of ‘South-west frontier of the Wu-cha country’ should 
be modified as ‘South-west of the capital of the Wu-cha 
country.’ R. P. Chanda, thus taking Jajpur (Viraja) as the 
capital of Wu-cha, identifies Puspagiri with the Ratnagiri’ 
and R. D. Banerji‘ confirms the: same identification. 


Ratnagiri can not be identified with Puspagiri of 
Yuan Chwang for the simple reason that.it can not be placed 
on the South-west frontier (les frontieres sud-ouest du- 
royaume) of the far-flung Odradesa (Wu-cha country). The 
recent excavation has also clearly revealed that the place 
was known as Ratnagiri and not as Puspagiri during the 
early medieval times.® 


It is interesting to note that in Gariga year 184 
(682 A. D.) less than half a century after the visit of 


1. Cunningham, Op, cit, p. 587. 

2. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa. II, p. 59. 

3. M. A. S. I. no, 44, Exploration of Ortsea, p. 6. 

4. History of Orisea, 1. p. 137. 

5. Some of the aeals found from the Ratnagiri hear the legend ‘Ratnagi-s 
Mahéawvih ira’ 
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Yuan Chwang, a Gatiga king of Kalirfiga named Devendra- 
varman registered a copper plate grant’ in the ‘Puspagir1 
Patichali visaya’ probably so named because of its proximity 
to the famous Puspagiri. This indicates that Puspagiri which 
was on the South-western border of the Odra country was not 
far off the Northern boundary of Kalifiga under Devendra- 
varman. Thus like the ‘Mahendragiri’, Puspagiri. also 
occupied a very conspicuous place in the historical geography 
of early medieval Orissa, and its location may be suggested 
in the present Phulbani-Ghumsur region.” 


In the 8th century A. D., thc Bhauma Karas ap- 
pcared asa great political power ruling over the coastal! 
tertitory from Midnapur to Gafijam which they called either 
Utkala or Tosali. In their copper platc charters, this 
territory was ncver called Odra visaya or Odra-desa? and 
in fact, this name came to be applied to an extensive outlying 
region of the Bhauma Kara dominion. Many copper plate 
charters of the contemporary ruling dynasties refer to 
a territory named Odradesa or Odra visaya the location of 
which is not difficult to determine. The epigraphic records 
of the Somavams$is repeatedly mention Odradesfa which 
apparently extended in between thc borders of Kosala and 
Tosali. The Brahmeswara temple inscription’ reveals that 
Janamejaya I (9th century A. D.) killed in the battle 
the ruler of Odra; who has been’ identifid with RanabhaTija 


1. J. A, H. R. S. Il, pp. 275-76. 

2. See N. K, Sahu, Buddhismisn Or:ssa, pp. 49-50. 

3, Dr. K. C. Panigrahi in his book, Chronology of the Bhauma Karas and 
the Somavansis of Orissa, has mistaken the territory under Bhouma 


Karas to b: the same as Odradega. As pointed out here auch 
suppceiton is not substantiated by contemporary records. 
4. J. R.A. S. B. XIII, pp. 63 f. 
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of Khirjali mandala.’ That the territory of Khirijali 
comprised a part of Odradefa is known from a 
copper plate charter,® issued in the 9th regnal year of 
Yayati I, the son of Janamejaya I. This charter 
registered the grant of the village Chandragrama (modern 
Chandgaon in Cuttack district ) in the Marada visaya 
of Daksina Tosali to a Brahmana named Samkhapani 
who hailed from the village Silabhafijapati in Odra decfa. 
The village Silabhafijapati was named after the Bhafija king 
Silabharija and it was obviously located in Khifijali mandala 
the territory of the Bhafjjas. But since the above copper 
plates place it in Odradesa there is reason to point out that 
Khirjali mandala of the Bhatfijas was a part of the Odra 
country. The inscriptions of the Somavamrn$is further 
indicate that Airavatta mandala also formed part of Odradefa. 
The Narasinghpur Charter? of Udyota Mahabhavagupta states 
that the villages named Kantalonda and Lavakarada were 
situated in Airavatta mandala comprising a part of 
Odradefsa. 


It may, however, be pointed out that Yama- 
gartta mandala and Khijjiiga mandala were both 
outside the limits of the Odra country during the period. 
The two Talcher Copper plate Grants‘ of Gayadatudga, the 
ruler of Yamagartta mandala indicate that this mandala was 


1, See snfra, also N. K. Sahu, A History of Orissa, 1l, p. 366. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar is of opinion that Yayisti | Mah5sivagupta, the 
son of Janamejaya 1 was responsible for defeating Rapabhatija 
(O. H. R. J, 1. p. 490.) 

2. EL. LS. lll, p. 351-5 

3. J. B.O, R. S, XVI, ppc 15 £. 

4. J, A, S. B. (New series), | V, pp. 347—50 

Zbtd, XI1 pp. 291 —95. 
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not a part of Odra vigaya (dea). The-donees of one of the 
grants were a group of Br#hmanas who hailed from 
Ahichhatra and settled in the village Kuruva-bhata in Odra 
visaya where from they came to Yamagartta mandala to 
receive land grants in the village Toro in Vendufiga district 
of that mandala. The second Talcher grant of Gayadaturiga 
more clearly distinguishes Yamagartta mandala from 
Odra visaya, It speaks of two groups of Brahmana donecs 
one of which originally emigrated from Varendra mandala 
and settled in Savira-bhata in Odra visaya, while the other 
group had come from Sravasti and settled in Yamagartta- 
mandala. These two groups of Brihmanas are said to have 
been donated land by the king in the village named 
Vamaitalla ‘in Turikera district of Yamagartta mandala. 
Likewise, The Adipur grunt’ of Narendra bhafija, ruler of 
Khijjifga mandala, states that the ‘Brahmana Bhatta 
Devadevadama who got land grant in that mandala hailed 
from Odra visaya (desa), 


The Southern extent of Odrade§a can be known from 
the Upalada Copper Plate Grant® of Ranaka Ramadeva of the 
Tailapa dynasty, which speaks of the peak of Nasunda hill as 
the crest Jewel of Odradesa. The village Upalavada granted 
by Ramadeva (cir 11th century A.D.) may be identified with 
the modern Upaladz, the find spot of the grant, situated in 
the Paralakimedi Taluk of Garfjam district. As to the 
Nasunda hill, S. N. Rajguru speaks as follows.® 


“The Nasunda Parvata of the verse may be taken to 
be the hill near Nandava forest in the modern Parlakimedi 


1. £. "A XXV, । 147 f. 
2. mA A. H. RB. S. xX, Pp. 166 f, 
3. Ibid. 
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estate (ex-Parlakemidi zamindari) very near the boundary 
between it and Tekali. The Nandava forest is about 3 or 4 
miles from Tikalipatna. The Nandava hills are full of natural 
beauties and connected with Mahendra Parvata by a range of 
hills called Durga and Lavanyagada, so they are rightly 
called crest jewel of Odrade$a.” 


The Tirumalai Inscription (1025 A.D.)3 mentions 
Oddavisaya, which was difficult of approach on account of its 
dense forest defence, and depicts the campaign of Rajendra- 
Chola who conquered this Oddavisaya along with the neigh- 
bouring territories of Sakkara-kotta (Chakrakotta) and 
Kosalainidu (South Kosala). The Telugu version of the 
Dirghasi Inscription (1075 A.D.)* reveals that Vanapati, a 
commander of the Gatiga king Rajaraja 1. defezted the kings 
of Kimedi, Kosala, Odra, Utkala, Vcrigi and Gidrisingi, 
while it is known from one Draksarama Inscription’ that 
Pallavaraju, a general of Kulottutrfiga (1070-1118 A.D.) burnt 
the kingdom of Kaliriga, defeated the Khandapalas of Kosala 
and planted the pillar of victory on the borders of Odra. 


In the light of the above discussion, it may be said 
that Odrade$a during the period cir. 700-1100 A.D. was more 
or less bounded by the river Mahsnadi in the North, Tosali 
(Daksgina Tosali) in the East, Kosala (Dakgsina Kosala) in the 
West, and its extent to the South went in irregular lines as 
far as the modern Paralakimedi region. 


lL. £. LZ. Vol. IX,.pp. 223 f. 
2 £. Z{Vol. IV, pp-3 16 f. 
3. A. J Vol. XX, pp. 138 ¢. 
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Origin of the word ‘Odis#? (Orissa) 


Muslim geographers during 9th to llth centuries 
A. D. have mentioned a territory named Urshin or Ursfin 
which may be identified with Odradesa. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
who wrote his Geography in 846 A. ;D., has mentioned 
Kudafarid, Kaylkan, al Lava, Kafija. Samundar and Ursfin. 
The Russian Scholar V. Minorsky identifies Kudafarid with 
the Godavari and Kaylkan with Calingam of the Portuguese. 
Although the territory named al Lava is difficult to be 
located the identifications of Kaylkan with Kalifiga, Knja 
with Korngoda and Ursin with Odradesa appear fairly 
correct. We are- however, not sure, whether ‘Samundar’ is to 
be taken in its literal sense meaning the sea or as the territory 
bordering the sea. The latter supposition seems to be 
correct in the light of the Hudud al Alam! a Persian 
geography written by the end of the 10th century A, D. 
This work refers to the territories called N Myas, Harkand, 
Urshin, Smnder, and Andhras, which were more or less 
contiguous. N Myas may be the same as Mahisa a territory 
on the Narmada with Mahigmati as the capital.® In that 
case the geographer here refers to the kingdom of the 
Haihayas who call themselves Mahigmatipuravareswara.’ A 
copper plate grant‘ of king Karaka Suvarnavargsa dated 


I. Hudud al Alam means Regions of ths World..lt was written towards 
the close of the 10th czntury A. D. for ths Prince of Guzgan 
(North-west. of modern Afghanistan) whose name was Abul ~ Harith- 
Muhmed, ibn Ahmad. The work is translared into Russian by V. 
Minorsky ‘and is retranslated into English— Oxford University Press. 


1937. 
2. HarivamSsa 1. 14. 


3. £E.1 XI, PP. 269 t. 
4. EZ XX p. 77. 
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Saka year 746 (824 A. D.) states that the Mahisaka visaya® 
contained 42 villages one of which was Brahmanapallika 
identified with the modern village Bamroli near Baroda. 
Panigrahi® identifies Mahisa with the modern district 
of Midnapur in West Bengal, but this identification 
having no authentic basis, is to be regarded untenable. 
His identifieation of Harkand with Jharkhand is also 
very doubtful because the word Jharkhand is comparatively 
a recent one and it cannot be said to be in use before 
16th century A. D. Its application as the name of the 
Atavi territory as early as the 10th century A. D., 
sesms impry,bable. We suggest Akarakhanda or the 
Easten Malwa as the tentative identification of Persian 
Harkand.’ The territory called Urshin as pointed 
out above may be the same as Udradesa, and Smnder 
may be the territory bordering the sea. The Haraha Inscription® 
(554 A. D.) refers to ‘Samudra’ in the sense of a littoral 
region of Gauda and that region is considered to be the same 
as the Sumha country. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
Persian geographer also calls Sumha as Samunder. Andhras 
is without doubt the same as Andhrade$sa, 


„ The famous Muslim writer Albefuni in his book on 
‘India’ (cir. 1025 A. D.) has referred to a territory called 
Urdabishau situated 50 farsakhs (about 200 miles) towards 


1. The Salotgi pillar Inscription (£. Z. lll, p 59) mentions Mihiga 
vieaya which is probably distinct from this Mihi¢aka vigaya. The 
Hebbata grant ( A. 8S. Z. 1925 p. 98) of the Kadariba king Vienu 
Varmean also mentions Mishiga vigaya, which is without doubt the 
same territory as referred to by the Salotgi Inscription, and also the 
Ceylonese Chronicle ( MahdvamSso X11, p. 47) 

According to Rics, Méhi¢gamapdala comprised the Scuthern Mysore 
and its headquaters was at Maisur (Mysore). 

2. Chronology of the Bhauma Karas, etc. p. 66 

3, The geographer szems to have omitted South Kosala in his account. 

4. £, ZS. XIV, pp. 110-20. 
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the sea in the South, from the ‘Trec of Prayaga!. Urdabishau 
can be no other than Odda visaya mentioned in the Tirumalai 
Inscription (1025 A. D.) of Rajendra Chola, and Al beruni is 
prebably correct when he points out that the territory of 
‘Jaur’ (Chola), meaning Rajendra Chola, started from the end 
of Urdabishau. 


When Chodagatigadeva conquered Utkala and 
declared himself as ‘decorated with the rank of full sovereignty 
over the empire of Sakala Utkala’* Odradefa (or visaya) 
formed without doubt a part of that empire. The Sakalotkalo 
S&émrajya of the Vizag Copper Plate Charter’ (1048 Saka year) of 
Chodagatiga signifies political unification of Kalitiga, Utkala 
and Odra under one imperial sceptre with a centralised 
capital at Yayatinagara, identified with modern Jajpur. It 
was probably this extensive empire which passed by the name 
Jajnagar in the Muslim chronicles like Tabagquat-i-Nasiri, 
Tabaquat-i-Akbari, Riyadus-Salatin, Tarkh-i-Firujsahi ctc.* 
Very probably the chroniclers named the country, as Jaj- 
nagar after its capital ‘Yayati-nagar’ even after the transfer of 
the Gatiga capital from Abhinava Yayatinagar to Abhinava 
Varanasi Kataka®’ (modern Cuttack) in 1212-1213 A. D. 
Blochmann® is the first scholar to identify Jajnagar with 
Orissa and supporting his ‘identification H. C, Raverty 
writes “Dr. Blochmann’s surmises are quite correct with 
respect to Jajnagar. It appears to have been named after a 
town or city of that name subsequently changed in more 
recent times to Jajpur, the meaning of ‘nagar’ and ‘pur’ 
being the same and in the days when our author (of Taba- 


Sachau, Alberuni’s India, 1914; Vol, 1, p- 200. 
Z. A. XVIII, pp. 165 f, 

Zbid, 

Eliot & Dowson Vol. ill 

XZ. J. XXVI, pp. 235, £. 

Je Ac S. B, 1873, pp. 237 f. 


Pow N 
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quat-i-Nasiri) wrote and many years subsequently it conti 
nued to be a kingdom of considerable power.” 


Regarding the boundary of Jajnagar Raverty writes 
as follows : “Jajnagar, appears, therefore to have been 
bounded on the cast by the range of hills forming the 
present western boundary of Udisah Jagannath Kataein 
on the Mahanadi, being the nearest frontier town or post 
towards the Lakhanor portion of the Lakhanawati-territory. 
Further, it was bounded towards the east by the river called 
Braminy by some English writers, and Soank running to the 
west of Gangpur. Its northern boundary is not very clearly 
indicated but it- evidently included Ratanpur and Sambalpur. 
On the west it does not seem to have extended beyond 
the Wan Ganga, and its feeder the Kahan, but its southern 
boundary was the Gudawari, and South west lay 
Telinganah”’”’.® 


The description of the boundary of Jajnagar by 
Raverty appears confusing. His identification of Katasin 
with a town on the Mahanadi (Katasingh on the 
northern bank of the Mahanadi in the Tributary Mahal of 
Angul) towards the Lakhanor portion of the Lakhanawati 
territory is not at all clear and Blochmann* also objects to 
such identification. After examining all available opinions. 
about the location of Jajnagar, P. Acharya concludes as 
follows: “<I fully agree with Blochmann and Raverty and I 
am of opinion that the position‘of Jajnagar in the historical 
map of the Eastern India will include the whole of the modern 
Province of Orissa and Orissa States (since merged with Orissa) 
together with the ‘southern districts of Western , Bengal such 
as Midnapore, Howrah and Hooghly’ and Bankura of Bengal, 

1. Tabagat-i-Nasiri pp. 587 f, 


2. Tbid. 
3. J. A. S. B. 1875, pp. 285-86 
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Singhbhum district of Bihar, Bilaspur and eastern part of 
Raipur districts of Central Provinces and Godavari and 
Vizagapatam districts of Madras (now in Andhra Pradcsh)’”’ ' 


The territory of Jxjnagaris not known from available 
sources to be as extensive as supposed by Acharya. It very 
likely denotes to the Gatiga empire during the period from 
Chodagatigadcva (1112 A.D.) to Anafigabhimadeva 111 
(1212 A.D.), when Yayatinagar was the capital of that empirc. 
But when in 1212 A.D., Anafigabhimadeva conquered the 
Sambalpur-Sonepur region? and transferred the capital from 
Yayatinagar to Baranasi Kataka? the enlarged empire with a 
new capital could not be called Jajnagar after the name of the 
old capital. If the Muslim chroniclers who flourished after 
1212 called this territory as Jajnagar they were certainly 
infleunced by older documents which they consulted to know 
about this territory. When ‘Shams-i-Seraj-Afif dcscribes® 
Jajnaar-Udisa with its capital city Banares on the right bank 
of the Mahanadi, he, without doubt, refers to the Ganga 
empire as it stood after Anarftgabhimadeva III. Strangcly 
enough, the Tabagat-i-Nasiri mentions both Jajnagar and 
Udisat as separate territories.* 


Saraladasa in his Mahabharata refers to Jajanagara 
as a part of Odra rastra, while he locates Yaksarapura the 
abode of his tutelary goddess Saralz. The poet states, “The 
Goddess, the dweller of Yakgarapura resides at the place which 
lies to the North-east of Mahendra, Chandrabhaga and 


es: 


lL. JK. H.R. S., 1 p. 136. 
Bracketcd portions are ours. 
2. Chitesvara Inscription J, A. S. B. (o. a.) 
LXV, 1898, pp. 322 — 26, 
Nagari C. P. Inscription, E. I, XXVH, pp. 235 {f. 


Raverty, Tabaquat-$,Nasiri— Vol, 1. p. 592. 
Ibéd, notes, 


J dh 
ଓ ® 
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Konarka, in between SfSeta-Barahi (Sata-Bhaiz)” and 
Nilasundara hill (Puri) on the Eastern shore of Jajanagra 
Bhuvana in the Odra-rdastra Mandala in Bhrata (Bharata) 
Khanda which is a part of Jambudvipa”.* This clearly 
indicates that the tradition of a separate territory 
named Jajnagar as a part of Odra r¥stra or Orissa was 
continuing as late as the 15th century A. D., when the poet 
Saraladisa wrote his Mohabhadrata. The mention of the 
country of ¢ Jajnagar-Udisa’ by Shams-i-Seraj-Afif towards the 
end of the 14th century A. D., is quite significant, and as 
pointed out above, it refers to the unified Orissan empire of 
the Garigas after Anariga Bhima III with Varanasi Kata'ka- 
modern Cuttack as the capital. 


The word ‘Udisa’ of Afif is quite likely the developed 
variant of the word ‘Ursfin’ of Ibn Khurdadhbih (9th 
century A. D.) and ‘Urshin’ of the Hudud-al-Alam (10th 
century A. D.). the Chinese form of which is Wu-Cha (Wu- 
ta) of Yuan Chwang (7th century A. D.), the original being 
Odra or Odradesa in medieval epigraphs and ancient litera- 
ture, On the other hand, the word ‘Odra-visaya’ of the Soro 
Copper Plate Inscription (7th century A. D.) and subsequent 
medieval epigraphs, expressed as ‘Urdabishau’ in Alberuni’s 
account (1025 A. D.), and as ‘Odda visaya’ in Tirumalai 
Inscription (1025 A. D.) of Rajendra Chola, takes the-form of 


1. Sstabhsia, located on the northern coast of Cuttack district is till 
today a famous seat of BirghT worship. The name of the p'ace is 
very likely derived from ‘Seta Burshi’. 

2. ସ୍ତ ଗଷସଃ ଷ୪୩ MIME 
ଧୁମ ଖୀଖସ୍ ଏସତ ଖଝାଙ୍ଧ ପଡି 
ମିଷସୀଫଣି ଗୀଞଞ୍‌୍ଏୀନ ମଧ୍ୟମ 
ଷଣିଙତ ସାମୀ ଲଷ୍ୀଵ ଅସ 


ଷ ସୁଝି ସ୍ବାଞ ସସ ଏ ସାଷ୍ସୀ । 
Virsta Parva 
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‘Odivisa’ or ‘Udivisa’ in the traditional records consulted by 
Lam=& Taranath and the author of Pdg-Sam-Jon-£2@ng, falling 
back on ‘Uddisa’ in the Tantric literature of late medieval 
time. The Tantrasdra in its two Pithatativanyasas refers to 
God JjJagannatha as ‘Uddifa-nztha’ while the Jnianarnava® 
declares ‘Uddisa’ as one of the Sakta-pithas. 


It is, thus, evident that the word ‘Uddifa’ ‘or ‘Udisa’ 
is already developed by the 15th century A. D., and the 
poet Saraladasa naturally makes :Udisa’ or ‘Odis2’ 
synonymous with Odrarastra.’ The ‘Odrarastra-Odisa’ of 
Saraladasa is represented as Odisa-rajya, also as Odisa- 
rajya in the proclamations’ of Gajapati Kapilc§varadeva 
(1435—1467 A. D.) during whose reign the poet flourished.” 
From this time onwards the word ‘Odisa’ denoting to the 
entire land of the Oriya people, came to bce of common usc. 


1. Tantrasira, VafigavEsi cd. pp: 419-20; 451-52. 

In these two cases the piurnagiri pitha is called 

Uddisandthatmaka 
2. Vide, Dr. D. C. Sircar, SsktapTtha, J. R. A. S, B XIV. pp. 20-21. 
3. ଞଞ୍ୀସ୍ତ ସୀ ମତ ୩ 

ସସ ସୀ ସଷ୍ ଅଙ୍କ ୍ୀମବ୍‌ଙ । 

ଅହ ସୟ ଏ ଖସa 

Mew aA Tr ଷଂଖୀ | 

Tard BMeTg ass 

ର ଷି ୩୮ ପଥ ଷଞ୍ଞାଧ 


Adi Parva 
4. ୩ ୩ଙଶୀ ପଡ ନାପ କମ ସସ ଅଆ ନ Bs ଷ୍ତଙା 
Inscriptions in the temple of Jagannith : Left side No. 3 
J.4.5 B. LXII, 1893, p. 93 
୪ ଫଂଧୀ ସିସାଞ ପାହ୍‌ ଧିକ ଙ ୭ମଶସା ସକ ବଳଙ୍କ ନଆ ସ୍ତ + ଓ ‹ | 
Right side No. 4 Tbid, p. 100 


The poet refers to the rule of Kapile$varad foll = 
5. ଖଇନ୍ଷୀମ ଅଧ ଭାଷି ଲା ee 
ମାଧ ଓବୟଗ ୩୪୪ ଥା | 
Adi Parva 
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NO.40:SOROPLATE OF SOMADATTA, YEAR [5 


Badkhuri near Soro, Balasore district. 

N.G. Majumdar, EI, Vol. XXIII (1935-36), pp. 202 ff. and 
plate; and S.N. Rajaguru, 10, Vol. 1, Pt. 2 (1958), pp. 138- 
40. 

Sanskrit, in prose, with the exception of four of the 
usual benedictory and imprecatory verses at the end. 
Verses 1-4 anustubh. 

Eastern variety of the north Indian alphabet of about the 
seventh century A.U 

15th regnal vear, the thirteenth day of Vaisiakha. 


TEXT! 


First Side 


fae’ af [1*] Faunagtarerdars aah ameadteadst- 
TN] greet Herat a ofr g aera - 
fof ane: Srl [17] gf Iara arGl- 


7 qarrerotus usd aera ର ଖା 

8 ଏ adi quraMhtaffaaara( a) SHSNMIMN( TN: ) Hen- 
9 [ MH] SR ITETTIT Th ANF GA TT - 

10 amagferc ara graf TaTaTE Fr - 

11 martarofanfeaaeat mfg al 4° <a 

12 ଧମନୀ ୍ଭ ଖଖସେଙସଆୀ ୦୩୩ ୯୩ ଞ “ହମ: କବ କମ- 


Second Side 


12 SITOMMETRTET fa a Tharafanafacsan | 


\ From the onginal plate and the facsimiles in EL, Vol XXII (1935-36), pp. 200 and 201 
2 Expressed by n symbol | 


j 165 ¡3 
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q. fod Ta Pe! 
(Fare, HC 22/40) 


2 ସଙatRfama: sfarpmyea wh! 
୪ ଝଙମୀଧଆ ଏ ମମ ଖାତ୍‌ । 
ଷଷ: ଖତ ଓ ଫ୍ୁଆୀau: | 
yg: ଖଙୀ ଶି: ମମ୍‌ ନମ ୪୯୩ 
awe 1h TA Aa IT: yo: | 
afro mT AAT Tg FS: | 
(aarna) 


3. qaiy gas Da rat dig HE: | 
୪g ଙଖୀଙସୀ ଯସ Gfoar pr gests 
(୪୨୮୪୩୮, ୪୩ 3 3/9ବ) 


୪ ଦାତୀକ୍ଙା ଧୀ ସମ୍‌ ସରଵମ୍‌ 4୩: | 
(TEMTITT, THIS 49) 


ସ୍‌ ୩୩ ସରଣ Rg Aes wae: | 
ସୀ: "୪: aR: ରଣା ଆନ | 
(Harve, Horas ¢/49) 


§. ଓ CEH MMAR Ma: loc Hal: | 
( Frervane ) 
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L. Toi a: Al amare: Ya: 


ସଷଂଶ ଖା aM rR ମହାଖ | 
(warden) 


q 0. Tl Mera af pura Hera | 


AGG po Ha CAMTTTRaA| 

ଷଷୀ ୧୪୮: BAT TRAST Md: | 

ଖାସ ଝ୨୪୩୮୪୪ ଖର୍ଖୱ ମଣ | 
(sara, RG arGvs - 49) 


ଏ ଏ . ଅମ gaa esrared raf: | 


Hh rao: a argh wg Tre 
(ag, Team - 13/90) 


ଏ 2. ଆq qfiaroMcaT Ta Sag ATT | 


qrgreh mamas Aaarsg ngfau: | 
(ଏଫ, ସୀ -% / ୧ ) 


ଏ 3 . ଫଂ୩gଏ Hf ୨୪୩୩୮ ପ ଏଫ । 


wiffaaft ae ସାର ଫ ୩୫୩ | 

ନୀ ହନ ସଂ ଖ୍‌ ମୀଧଙୀ। 

ସଂ ୪ Sr ଏଷ ୩ ଆଧଖୀ। 
(ଶିସ୍ର FETT - P.T.S 2ND P-235 ) 


ଏ ୪. ୪୩୮୩୩ ଷ୧a So Arr: Aa 


HAT: Wit THAT? FTI | 
(Trays) 


ଏ 4. Jee Aue: Nog: ATT TT | 


Aad Prrig mia qarsld ArarTT | 
(wanna, gored) 
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Kalifiga Before the Mahabharata War, 


The political history of India before the Bharata war 
has not yet been properly studied. The Vedic literature 
and the Narasams$ Gathas of the Puranas have referred to some 
kings and royal dynasties who may be attributed to circa 2nd 
millennium B. C.3 The Puranic genealogies of the pre- 
Bharata period suffer from many lacunae and require careful 
consideration for reconstructing the political history of the 
period.’ It may, however, be said that the Vedic and the 
PurAnic literatures are concerned more with Northern India 
than with any other region while alluding to the political 
life of the country during the pre-Bharata war period. They 
had, therefore, little to speak about the condition of Kalifiga 
during that period. That Kalirtiga existed as a political entity 
before the Bharata war is known from the testimony of the 
Purdnas® and the political account of the territory during 
that period can be gathered from the Mahabharata itself. 


1. The Vedic literature mentions kings and dynasties like Brhadagva, 
Drdhagva, Juvanséva, Suhotra, Venuhotra, Vitihotra, Somafgravas, 
Sutap&, Divodasa, Marutta, Somadatta and Devadatta, while kings like 
Alatrka, Jayamsgha, Babhru, Bharata, Arjuna K3rtavirya and Mandhists. 
and dynasties like Ikgv8kus, Purus, Yadus and Druhyus are mentioned 
in the Narasam$i GAthds of the Purdtas. 


2. Pargiter, A. 1. H, T. pp. 144-49. 
3, Zbid. p. 1°0. Also sez the Chart at p. 148 as regards Akrodhana. 
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To all probability Kalitiga was not Aryanised during 
the pre-Bharata war period. The people of Kalinga are 
branded as Durdharmans! by the Mahabharata and their 
territory was outside the pale of the Aryan civilisation even 
as late as the time of which the Dharmasitra writers speak. 
But the Moaohabharata informs us that the royal families of 
Kalitiga had contracted matrimonial! relations with the 
Aryan-royal families of Northern India long before the 
Bharata war. The Adi Parva records the marriage of the 
Kalinga princess Karambha with the proud Paurava king 
Akrodhana*, where 2s, we know from the same source that 
Tamsu, the grand father of Dusyanta (father of the famous 
Puru king Bharata) married a princess from the Kalinga 
royal family.’ 


The Santi Parva* gives a vivid account of the Svayam- 
vara ceremony of the Kalirfiga princcss, the daughter of king 
Chitranigada, that was held in the capital city called 
Rajapura. Large number of famous kings of Northern, 
Southern and Western India are known to have attended the 
ceremony. Kings like Sisupala, Jarasandha, Bhismaka, 
Kapotaroma, Nila, Asoka, Satadhanva and Bhoja assembled 
there to court the princess, while the Kuru king Duryodhana 
also attended the ceremony along with Karna. The Kalinga 


1. Karna Parva, 2066, 
2. ଆଞ୍ତସମାଆୀ ଓ ଓସଷଶ୍ଷୀ ଫi୍ପଞaAN 

ଶଶୀସାଷ ପଏ ଅବ ଆନସ୍ମ୍ୟ 1 

ଷ ଷସ୍ତ କାଇ TEut RAR 

ଷଞ୍ାଷଆ ଅକ ବଦ୍ଷ୍ଖଧଷ । 

Ads Parva, 3775. 

3. ଞ୍ଚ ଷଞଧ୩୩ ଏହ afta | 

ଶର୍ମ ଖସ କାନ ଅଞ୍୍ ।। 


Adi Parva, 
4, Canto iV. 3760. 
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princess appeared in the arena with her -feniale attendants 
and. by-passed Duryodhana with ‘:indifference. Thereupon, 
the proud Kaurava king being mortified, forcibly caught hold 
of the bride and placed her on his chariot. The assembled 
kings took serious offence at the audacious conduct of 
Duryodhana and were determined not to let him off without 
a fight. But Karna came to rescue of the Kaurava 
prince and by his skill in archery held- the kings at bay.’ 
Duryodhana, thus, safely escaped with the princess of 
Kalitiga to his capital. 


It may further be pointed out that the Svayamvara 
ceremony of Draupadi, the princess of Panichala, was attended 
by the king of Kalitfiga in the company of“ Duryodhana.’ 
This king was very likely the successor of Chitrartigada and 
may be identified with Srutayus or Srutzyudha, the famous 
hero of the Mahabharata war. 


The king of Kalitiga ‘is known to have been van- 
quished on different occasions by the great heroes of the 
Mahabharata. He was defeated by Karna’, by Ramayama- 
dagnya® and also by the combined power of Sahadeva and 
Krsna who crushed the Kalitigas at Dantakura‘. Sahadeva, in 
course of his Digviajya defeated the king of Kalinga’ and the 
latter is known to have brought tributes to Yudhisthira.’ We 
further know that he attended the Rajasuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira, along with the kings of Pundra, Vatiga, Akarsa, 


Ads Parva, 7020 and also Uddyoga Parva, 3403. 
Vana Parvo, 15243, 
Drota Parva, 2436. 
ସର ୩2 ମମୟୀମ ଏ୯୫୪ । 
dd: $/AM୍‌ q}R ଷଶ ।। 
(Udyoga Parva, xlvii 70) 


PD wn 


5. Sabh& Parva, 1175. 
6. Sabha Puava, 1874. 
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Kuntala and Vanavasi. It may be suggested here that the 
Kalirtiga king who attended the Rdjasiya sacrifice after being 
defeated by Sahadeva is very likely Srutayudha, who has been 
referred to in the Sabhd Prava® as being present in the palace 
of Yudhisthira. 


The king of Kalifiga was evidently antagonistic 
towards the Pandavas and was friendly tothe Kauravas owing to 
his close relations with the latter. Whereas, the king of the 
Odras is said to have been an ally of the Pandavas. In the 
famous Kuruksetra war the Kalifga king with his mighty 
army consisting of 60,000 war chariots and 10,000 elephants 
joined with Duryodhana.’ It appears that he was eager to 
take revenge against the Pandavas who had treated him in 
an ignominious manner during the Ra@jasiya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira. The Odra king on the other hand .sided with 
the Pandavas with all his resources.‘ In the war, king 
Srutayaudha and his sons Sakradeva, Ketuman and 
Bhanuman who acted under him as commanders of different 
regiments, faught under Generalissimo Bhisma in the van of 
the Kaurava forces.’ In the third day of Bhisma’s command 
a terrible fight took place between Bhima, assisted by the 
Chedis and the Kalifigas led by Srutayudha. The Pulindas 
and Savaras of Kalifiga led by prince Ketuman distinguished 
themselves in the battle and out-witted Bhimasena. King 
Srutayudha displayed his indomitable courage and heroism 
in his fight against Bhima, who however, succeeded in 
slaying the protectors of the wheels of Srutayudha’s 


war-chariot and put the Kalifiga king in a procarious 


1. Sabha Parva, 1270, 

2. Sab Porva, iv, 121. 

3. Bhigqma Parva, xvi, 623. 
4, Jbid xxx, 2084. 

3. bid, xvii, 6621; iii, 2203 
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position. Subsequently, Srutayudha was killed together 
with his three war-like sons, after wrecking terrible carnage 
in the armies of the Patidavas.’ 


After the death of Srutayudha and his sons the 
Kalitiga army found no other leaders of the royal blood, as 
the royal dynasty of Kalinga was completely annihilated in 
the battle. The army for sometimes followed Bhagadatta 
the king of KAamarupa,? and by the time Drona organised the 
Garudavytha it was found to have formed the neck of the array. 


If any historical credence be placed on the accounts 
of the Mahabharata, it may be said that Kalitiga was a mighty 
power commanding great political prestige during the period 
preceding the Bharata war. Famous kings of Northern 
India were anxious to have matrimonial relations with the 
royal family of Kalinga and her army was highly reputed 
for its skill and valour. But the power of Kalitiga was 
completely crushed and her royal dynasty wiped off along 
with many other dynasties of India, in the Kruksetra war. 


1. Forthe account of fight of Srut§yadha and his sons with Bhima, sce 
Jbéid, liv. 

2. Bhigma Parva, xxevii, 3854, 

3. Drona Parva, xx. 798 and 602. 

4. ଶବ ସିଷ୍ ପୀ ମଇ | 


* ଝୁଷ୩ଏ୯୪୩ ଧମ: ।। 
ଷ୍୍ ଏକି ଞଵ ଏ Ad Prva, ii, 13. 


Hill 
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Kalitiga from the Mahabharata war to Mahapadmananda. 


The Purznic accounts referred to above regarding the 
dates of the Mahabh¥rata war indicates a division of Ancient 
India into two well marked periods i, e., the first period from 
the birth of Pariksita to the coronation of Mahapadmananda, 
and the second period from Mahgpadmananda to PulomZ 
(Pulomavi) the last Andhra king. As pointed out above, 
the second period presents historical inaccuracy and our 
knowledge about the history of the post-Mahapadmananda 
period being rich and full, it would not be in the fitness of 
things to treat this period as one of the divisions in the 
history of Ancient India, as well as, of Orissa. We may 
however, accept the first division, our knowledge of that 
period being obscure and scanty. The present discussion is 
thus devoted to unravelling the history of ancient Kalirtiga 


1. Pargiter, D. K. A. pe 5. 
2. Chhand, Up, i. 10, 1. 
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during the period from the Mahabharata war which 
synchronised with the birth of Pariksita to the accession of 
Mahapadmananda. 


The Vedic and the early Brahmanical works seldom 
refer to Kalirtiga and her people, and hence, those are of little 
help to us in our discussion of the early history of Kalirtiga. 
The Vayu, Matsya and the Brahmanda Puranas! speak of various 
ruling dynasties of India during the period following the 
Mahabharata war. The most important dynasties of the 
period were the Barhadrathas, Iksvakus, Parichalas, Kafis, 
Haihayas, Afmakas, Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, Vitihotras, 
etc. Contemporaneous with these dynastics thirtytwo 
Ksatriya kings ruled over Kailrfiga during the period under 
rcview.” But nothing about thc activities of these kings is 
known from the Purdnas which do not even care to mention 
their names. 


Unlike the Brahmanical works the Buddhist and the 
Jaina literature throw considerable li ht on the early 
history of Kalitiga. The Mahagovinda suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya has preseved a vivid picture of the political condition 
of India of very early times when seven states enjoyed consi- 
derable power in the country. Those states are-Kalinga, 
Assaka, Avanti, Sovira, Videha, Afiga and Kasi with their 
capitals at Dantapura, Potana, Mahissati, Roruka, Mithila, 
Charnpa and Varanasi respectvely. $ 


1. Pargiter, D. XK. A. pp. 23 and 69. 
2. Ibid. 
3. ଅଂଷୱବ କ୮୯୮୫୮ଖ୮ ଆଷେଵାର୍ମ ସଚ ୩ଷର୍ । 
arf ଅଗ୍ଳଣୀସ ଶୀସୀର୍ମ ସସ ଶଞ ।। 
fafaar a fata dq arg afta | 
aru sd cA mMiarz afar |} 
Digha Nikdaya (P-T.S.), ii. p. 235 
Dialogue of the Buddha, Il, p. 270 
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We know from the same source that king Sattabhu 
was ruling over Kalifiga contemporancous with Brahmadatta, 
king of Assaka, Vessabhu of Avanti, Bharata of Sovira, Renu 
of Videha, Dhatarattha of Ariga and Dhatarattha, king of 
Kasi.” Most of these rulers have, however, remained as 
obscure figures in ancient Indian history, but king 
Dhatarattha of Kasi comes to light being referred to in the 
Bruhmanical works. The Satapatha Brahmana’ reveals that 
Dhrtargstra (Dhatarattha) of Kasi while performing the horse 
sacrifice was defeated by Satanika Satrajita? who carried away 
the sacrificial horse by force. Satanika of the Satapatha 
Brahmara may be identified with the Bharata king Satanika 
who according to the Puranas‘ was the grandson of Pariksita 
and the son and successor of Janamejaya. Hence, it becomes 
evident that king Sattabhu of Kaliffga was a contemporary not 
only of Dhrtarastra of Ka¢i but also of Satanika, the Kuru 
king. It has been shown in the foregoing discussion that 
Janamejaya, the son of Pariksita was flourishing during the 
later half of the 9th century B. C. His son Satanika may, 
thercfore be assigned to the first quartcr of the 8th century 
B. C., and thus, his contemporary king Sattabhu of Kalinga 
may be placed in the same period. The Puranic traditions 
bear testimony to the fact that a nco-Ksatriya dynasty came 
to power in Kalinga during the post-Bharata war period as 
the earlier dynasty was completely annihilated when Srutayu 
perished with his three sons in that war. The founder of this 
neo-Ksatriya dynasty is, however, not definitely known, and 
it may be suggested that he was the predecessor of king 


1. Ibid, 
2. Sat. Br. xiii, 5, 4, 22. This is also known from aAitarcya Brahmatna, 
see Vedic Index, 1, p. 403, 11, p. 352. 
3. If a Sstrjita is patronymic, Janamejaya may be rcgorded 2s 
atr§jita. ` I 


4, Pargiter, D. K, A., P- 3. 
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Sattabhu of Dtgha Nikaya. The Buddhist work indicates 
that soon after the devastating Kuruksetra war, Kalitiga 
regained her prestige and power under the rule of Sattabhu 
and became notable among the contemporary Indian States. 


The next ruler of Kalitiga, so far known to us, is 
Nalikira who finds mention in the old GatAa portion of the 
Jatakas® and has also been referred to in the Upalisdtta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya.® The episode regarding Nalikira was widely 
prevalent in India during the time of Buddha and probably 
long before that, which indicates that the king belonged 
to a very early date. The traditions recorded in tne Jatakas 
statc that once a holy ascetic came with five hundred followers 
to Dantapura, the capital of Kalitfiga, and encamped in 
the royal park. When king Nalikira visited the ascetic 
the latter asked him as to whether he was ruling righteously 
or not. The king took the query with bitter feelings and 
in order to chastise the ascetics invited them all to his 
palace where he filled their bowls with filth, had them 
beaten and Set dogs against them. The consequence of 
this ill-treatment towards innocent ascetics proved fatal 
to himself and his kingdom. He died an inglorious death 
and was consigned to the hell known as the Sunakha 
niraya, while his country, Kalitiga, was desolated and 
reduced to wilderncss (Kalifigarartitfia). ‘This episode under 


1. ସରଧ ଅମ ଦ୍‌ ଗାମଖଶଣ । 
ଆଏ ଆଧା କମୀ କା ୧୮୪୩୮ ।। 
ପର୍ଷ କୀଓ ମନୁ ଞଲ୍ଏ । 
ସସ -ଓଏଏବା୮. ଅର୍ଗ ss 
J, V.p. 143, 
(Gatha 68) 


2. Majjh. N. i. pe 378. 
“ alao Majjh. Com. (Aluvihtra series) Vol. Il. pp. 602 f. 


23 
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its religious garb, seems to have contained some untraceable 
facts leading to the fall of Kalifga. The territory which 
flourished under Sattabhu suddenly perished during the 
rule of Naxglikira and this apparently indicates the fall 
of the Ksatriya dynasty which came to power over Kalinga 
after the Bharata war. It is possible to suggest that the 
destruction of the Kuru kingdom, as wcll as, of Kalitga was 
not far apart in time. 


By the time the Kurus transfeircecd thcir scat of 
Government to Kausamhbi, the Janaka family was ruling 
over Videha which was then a prominent kingdom in 
Northern India. The Brahmanas and the Upanisads give 
glorious accounts of Videha and speak of other contemporary 
states like Gandhara, Kekaya, Madra, Usinara, Matsya, 
Kuru (Kaufambi branch) Parfichila, Kasi and Kosala. 
Aithough these authorities are concerned more with the 
North Indian States, they do not fail to refer to the South 
Indian kingdoms and kings. The Aitareya Brahmana’ for 
instancc, refers to king Bhima of Vidarbha in South India, 
in association with king Nagnajit of Gandhara in North- 
western India, while the Brhaddaranyaka Upanisad’ gives 
account of a sage known as Vidarbhi Kaundinya. It may 
be pointed out that the above Upanigad without mentioning 
the proper name of the sage calls him after the kingdom of 
Vidarbha and its capital Kundina. The Aitareya Brahmana’ 
further refers to some kings of South India called Bhojas - 
an ancient ruling family known also from the edicts of 
Asoka and the Hathé gumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
Alchough Kalitfiga is seldom referred to in the Brahmanical 
and Upanisadic literature, its existence as a political power 


j- Ast. Hr. ves 34. 
2. Vedic Tuderx, 11. pw. 297 
3. Att, Br. vai. 14. 
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along with Assaka and Vidarbha during the Agc of the 
Janaka family of Videha is known from copious references 
in Jaina and Buddhistic works. The most important king 
of Kalitiga during this period was Karakandu (or Karandu) 
who flourished contemporancous with Nimi the penultimate 
ruler of the Janaka family of Videha.3 The Jaina 
Karakandu Chariu® reveals that Karakandu was the son of 
king Dadhivahana of Champa, who, however, should not be 
confounded with the Afiga king Dahivahana whose daughter 
Chandana or Chandanavdla was the first lady converted to 
Jainism by Mahavira.’ We identify Dadhivahana, the 
father of Karakandu with his name sake described in the 
Dadhivahana Jataka,* where he has been represented as 
occupying the throne of Benarcs. It may be pointed out 
that ATiga was a vassal state of Ka$1 since the time of Manoja’, 
the powerful Kai monarch and hence, Dadhivahana who 
came after Manoja, has been confounded by later Jaina 
writers as the king of Arfga.° It may, however, be said in 
support of the Jaina tradition that the episode regarding 
the birth of Karakandu and his installation on the throne of 
Kalirtiga took place at the time when his father Dadhivahana 
was probably a Governor of Afiga with the headquarters at 


1. ‘This Nimi is identified with Nimi of MalkAndeva Jitaka ( J. V1 ) and of 
Nims jataka ( J. 1), according to which he was born to round off the 
royal family of Videha like the hoop of a chariot whzel and wis 
succeeded by Kal8ra Janaka who brought the line to an end. 

2. Karakandu Chariu, Korafija series; also vide Abhidhina Rijendra 

HII, ‘Koarandgu’. 

J, A. S. B. 1914, pp. 320-21; also 7. C. Il, pp. 682 f. 

J. I, pp. 101 f. 

For conquests of king Manoja sce Sonananda Jatakn 

(J. V. pp. 315 £). 

6. Dadhivihana has been represented aus the son and aucccssor cof king 
Afiga in the Puraxas, Mataya, nl, 91-108 Vayu, ic, 100-112 as well ca, 
in the HarivamSsa xxxii, 43. 


. $ 


Mo 
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Charhpx. The Jaina tradition' reveals that the queen of 
Dadhivihana, who was heavy with child, was once cnjoving 
clephant drive in the forest when she lost her way and 
ultimately arrived at Kalifiga. There she gave birth to a 
son who grew up in obscurity and was named Karakancu. 
While the king of Kalifiga died without an heir the hoy 
Karakandu was miraculously chosen as king and with his 
accession to the throne, the prevailing anarchy in Raliniga 
came to an end. 


The Kumbhakara Jataka® and the Jaina Cttarddhyayana 
sutra’ reveal that Karakandu flourished in Kalifiga as 
contemporary of Dummukha (Durmukha or Dvimukha)} 
king of Parichala, Naggaji (Nagnajit) king of CGancdhara, as 
well as, Nimi, king of Videha. Further light on this 
synchronism is thrown by the later Vedic Iiterature where 
Somaka, the son of Sahadeva, is represented in association 
‘with both Bhima, the king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, the 
king of Gandhara*, while Brhaduktha”, the son of Vamadeva, 
a contemporary of Somaka® is described as the priest of 
Durmukha the Pafichala king. Thus, the combined evidences 
of the Buddhist, Jaina and Vedic texts testify to the 


See Karakandu Chariu, also Abhidh Ana Ra | 
J. 11 pp. 376 f. @ Rijendro, op. cit. 


5S. B. BE. XLV, p. 87 Lecture xviii, 45.47, 

Ait. Br. vi 34. 

For Bjhadukth } ୨ 4 

| ନ uktha as priest of Durmukha, Ait Be. viii, «3, Vedic In tex 
Vamtdeva as contemporary of Somaka, see Itgveda IV 15. 7, (0. In 


this cti i : 
= ion the following may bz cited from A'ftareya Brahamnn, 


UU ND os 
ଜଜ ¢ ୧ 


Yr * 


¥ 


ଅଛ ହି mag: ସଙ୍ଷ-ମା - 
ଜଲି ସିଜ୍ସ୍ା୍ ଖଞ୍ଙ ଭିଙୀୟ Bd! ଏ fhe SOE Se 
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contemporancity of thc following kings—Nimi of Vidcha, 
Karakandu (or Karandu) of Kalitiga, Nagnajit of Gandhara, 
Bhima of Vidarbha, Durmukha of North Parichala and 
Somaka of South. Partfichala.’ It may be pointed out that, 
out of this group of kings Nimi and Karakandu find no 
mention in the Vedic literature although both of them are 
conspicuously featured in the Buddhist and Jaina texts. 


The Uttaradhyayana sutra’ declares Karakandu, Nimi, 
Dummukha and Naggati as ‘“‘bulls among kings” and states 
that they adopted the faith of the Jinas and after abdicating 
thrones took to the life of Sramanas. This account 
indicates that Jainism was in a flourishing condition in India 
when these four ‘bulls of kings’ were ruling. The popularity 
of Jainism in its ‘Chaturyama’ form was widely prevailing 
in Northern and Eastern India since the time of Parsvanath, 
whom Jaina traditions regard as the 23rd Tirthatakara 
and historians consider as the first historical founder of 
Jainism.” ParSsva is said to have attained Moksa 250 years 
before Mahavira’s Nirvana, the date of which is unfortunately 
not above dispute. According to tradition- Viranirvana took 
place 470 years before the Vikrama era i. e. in 527 B. C. 
But the traditional date of VWsranirvana like that of 
Buddha-nirvana,; is open to doubt. The Medieval jJaina 
scholar Hemachandra states that a period of 410 years 
intervened the decease of Mahavira and the Vikrama era, 


1. According to the Purduas Somaka, the son of Sahodeva, was king of 
North Pafichsla (Pargiter, A. I. H. 7. p. 143) So Durmukha who is 
called a ParichSla king, may be taken to be ruling over South Patfich8la. 

2. S. B. E, Ibid. 

3, L.A. Il, pp. 261. £. Tbid, 1X, p. 162. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Stlver 
Jub lee. Vol. 11. bt. 3. pp. 24 £. 
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and as this is corroborated hy various other Jaina necount as’ 
we take 467 B.C. as the date of Mahavira’s MNirvapya aud 
as such, 717 B.C. as that of Parsva’s Moksa.” The four bulls 
of kings mentioned above flourished _ long before ଏ 
compilation of Aitareya Brahmana in which at ]Jeast one oO 
them finds prominent mention. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that they were the followers of Chaturyama Dharma pro- 
pounded by Parsvanath and were his spiritual disciples. 
The Jaina Ksetra Samasa represents Parsvanath as preaching 
at Tamralipta and Kopakataka identifed respectively with 
modern Tamluk in West Bengal and Kopari in Orissa.” 
Tirthatikara Parsvanath is prominently represented in the 
carly figure sculptures of Khandagiri where the famous cave 
Ananta gumpha is known from its Serpent symbol to have 
been dedicatud to his honour. The influence of Parsvanath 
on the spiritual life of ancient Kalifiga was very considerable 
and there can be no reasonable doubt in the fact that 
Karakandu, the carliest known Jaina king of Kalitiga was 
one of his royal disciples. 


1. The Jaina Char.tra of the Kalpasittra mentions that its compilation was 

completed 993 years after Viranirviya when it was publicly recited 
before king Dhruvasena | of Valabhi. probably at the time of his 
coronation. Dhruvasene ascended the throne in 526 A. D. and hence, 
Mahigvira's decezse may be ascribed to 467 B, C. (993-526). 
A strong Jaina tradition reveals that BhadrabS5hu the preceptor of 
Chandragupta Maurya and the tenth Jaina pontiff diced 170 years after 
Mab8vira's Nirvisa. The death of Bhadrabahu is known to have 
taken place after the abdication of Chandragupta Maurya and zs 
Chandragupta ebdicated in 249.98 B. C. the death of the Jaina pontiff 
may be ascribed to 297 B.C. and that of MahSvira to 467B.C. 
(297 + 170). 


2. Famous Jaina scholars like Jacobi and Charpentier have accepted 467 
B. C. ss the date of Virantruftya, 


3. N. N. Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Mayur bhai p. xhiii. 
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Karakandu patronised Jainism, not only in his own 
kingdom, but also in neighbouring territories where his 
royal friends were ruling. He dedicated shrines to the 
Jinas at Terapura in Maharastra! which was then probably 
under the rule of king Bhima referred to in the Aitareya 
Brahmarya. The Karandaka monastery” was very likely 
named after him and the stone elephant which stood in the 
monastery was the fore-runner of the ASsokan elephant at 
Tosali (Dhauli). Owing to his munificence, religious 
contemplation and wisdom, Karakandu is hailed by the Jaina 
tradition as a ‘Rajars”—an ascetic king. His abdication 
of the throne for leading the life of a Sramana, was an 
imporlant event in ancient India and it is preserved in the 
Jaina and Buddhist texts in different manners—the former?’ 
placing emphasis on his deep realisation of the transitory 
nature of the worldly property and thc latter‘ giving 
exposition to his reflection upon the worldly prosperity as 
the cause of sorrow. 


1. A. B. RI. XVI pte i, ii. See Karaukarin Chariu (Korcnja series’ 
Introduction, pp. 42-54. 

2. J. IV, p. 95. 

3. The Jaina traditicn presents an interesting story about thz conversicn 
of Karakandu. It is said that the king was fond cf a young white bull 
which was healthy and well-bred. Being cengrcssed in tis duties he 
failed to look after its welfars for sometime and subsequently fcund it 
old and reduced to skeletons. This was a great shcck to him _and 
thinking that the world's prosperity and happiness were of a transitory 
nature, he acczpted the path of the‘Jinas. (Abhidhann Ré&jendra, il, 
p. 359. ) | | 

4. The Kumbhakira Jitaka narrates that once the king and his retinue 


zs fruit laden tree in the royal park and the tree was 
shipped bace ନ “The king thereafter compared the fate of the 


i ith that of the, barren ones which were speared auch 
hehe iB their barrenness. Reflecting upon the fact that worldly 


sri f all sorrows and unhappiness. king Karapdu 
pO bees Paccheka-Buddha and went to the Nandea- 


maila-pabh¥ra with threz others, Neaggaji, Nimi and Dummukha. (7. lil, 
p. 376 1.) 
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‘The Jataka makes us believe that after the fall of 
Dandaki, the vassal kings—Kalifga, Atthaka and 
Bhimaratha came to the hermitage of Sarabhafiga, which 
was located on the bank of the Godavari, where they 
discussed about the ill-fated emperor, and subsequently being 
inspired by the teachings of the sagc, all of them renounced 
the world and turned ascetics. 


It is further known from the Jdtakas that with the 
fall of the Dandaka empire, Kalitiga, Assaka, and Vidarbha 
became independent and the kings who occupied the thrones 
of these territories made earnest attempt to consolidate their 
respective strength. In Kalinga, after the abdication of 
Kalifga I, his elder son Mahakalinga ascended the throne 
and ruled the kingdom as a benevolent and judicious 
monarch.! His younger brother Chullakalifiga was very 
arrogant and created much trouble in the kingdom as a 
consequence of which Manh#g' alitiga ordered for his arrest. 
To avoid humiliation ( hullakalifiga escaped from Kalinga 
and lived in the guise of an ascetic in the Himalayan forest 
(Himava). There he had a romantic association with the 
princess of Madra whom he married and begot a child.* 


A few years after that, Mahgakalifiga of Kaliriga 
diced issueless. The son of Chullakalitga who was then 
sufficiently grown up came to Dantapura, the capital of Kaliriga, 
to claim his ancestral throne. When the people and the 


1, J. IV, pp. 228 tf, 

2. The Jitaka states that eccording to prediction of the socth— saycr 
the Medda (Madra) princess was to give birth to a son who wculd be a 
Chakkavatti and so mtny powerful kings cf Jambudvipa scught her 
hands. Her parents , in order to avoid enmity with these kings left the 
capital city Shgala and lived jin a cottage in Himev8 where the 
nrincess cme in ccntuet with Chullak3slifga. 
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courtieis recognised the identity of the prince, they warmly 
welcomed him as their king. Aftcr ascending the throne hc 
was known as Kalitfiga II. Inthe Buddhist literature he 
has been described as a Chakkavatti monarch and his royal 
chaplain Kalitiga Bharadvaja is said to have taught him the 
dutics of a C‘hakkavatti.! 


In the Chullakalin za Jataka® we come across a war- 
like and ambitious king of Kalitfiga named Kalifiga, who 
cannot be identified with Kalifiga I, the vassal of Dandaki, 
but with great amount of certainty be taken to be the same 
as Kalitiga II of the Kalinigabodhi Jataka. Both the Jatakas 
highly speak of his militant nature and royal dignity and 
depict him as a chivalrous and over-bearing monarch. 


It is further known from the Chullakalinga Jataka 
that Kalinga II who was conscious of his invincible power 
promised that he would give his four beautiful daughters 
in marriage to the king who could be able to vanquish him 
in battle. It is said that he sent the princesses in a well- 
decorated chariot with military escorts to visit different 
kingdoms as a challenge of war. To the South-west of 
Kalitiga lay the kingdom of Assaka which was cqually 
powerful and militant under king Aruna, whose crafty 
minister Nandisena was jealous and intolerant of the 
glory of Kalitiga. The princesses crossed the border of 
the neighbouring state of Assaka and reached its capital 
Potana, thus offering a casus belli for the war between 
Assaka and Kalitiga. King Aruna was, however, not 
willing for an immediate contest, but the minister Nandisena, 
who was looking for an opportunity of such a war, instigated 
the king to arrest the princesses. This being done, there 


1. NA IV. p. 232. 
ad. 4. lll, pp. 3 4. 
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started the war between Assaka and Kalifiga which was 
fought mostly due to the chauvinistic spirit of king Kalitiga 
of Kalifiga and the minister Nandisena of Assaka. 


The Kalifiga army, which was very powerful, 
fought with great valour, but in the long run Nandiscena 
was able to turn the defeat into a victory by his dexterity. 
Consequently king Kalifiga was forced to give in marriage 
his four daughters to Aruna with rich dowry.* This war 
took place about the end of the 7th century B. C. and the 
defeat of Kalitiga proved a set back on her waxing power 
and glory.® 


The 6th century B. C. is remarkable in the history of 
India for far-reaching political and cultural developments. 
It witnessed the appearance of several new States and of 
vigorous intellectual movement leading to the growth of new 
political ideology and religious culture in India. The Aniguttara 
NMikaya® gives account of sixtcen States (Solasa mahajanapada) 
flourishing during the time of Buddha, which were, Kasi, 
Kosala, Afiga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Chetiya, Varnsa, 
Kuru, Patchala, Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, Avant, 
Gandhara and Kamnboja. But the name of Kalitiga is not 


rere errr ne rae 


1. J. Ill, pp. 3-8. 

2- Dr. B.M. Bama jis‘ inclined to identify Kalifiga Il with Khtiravela and 
connect the account of the Hathigumphd inscription regarding the 
invasion of Asikanagera with the Assaka-Kealifiga® war described in the 
Oullak liga Jitaka. { Barua, Old Brélimi Inecriptions, pp. 213-15). 
The,suggestions of Dr. Barua appear far fetched and the MHéthigumnha 
inscription in no way indicates the defeat of Khfiravela at Asika. 

3. Arfigs, N. (P. T. S,) 1. p. 213 1V, pp, 252, 256. An account of the 16 
States is also furnished by the ‘Jaina Bhagabat! S&tfra. a considerably 
late work in which some deviation is found in the enumeration of 
these States, (Sage XV, Uddensa l) See Ray Chaudhuri, P, H, A. Je 
(5th Ed.) pp. 95:96. 
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given place in the list although her neighbour Assaka finds 
mention in it. This probably indicates the political declinc 
of Kalinga during this period. It may, however, be said that 
the list of States in the Afiguttara Nikdya need not be 
considered as exhaustive, and in fact; the. account of Kalinga 
as a flourishing State in the 6th century B. C., can be gathered 
from other literary sources. The Mahaprinibbana Sutta' 
enlists Kalitiga among many other States of India, which 
obtained the relics of Buddha for worship. The Dathavamta’® 
in corroboration of this account presents an interesting tale of 
the Tooth relic of Buddha that was brought from the funeral 
pyre at Kusinara by Ksema Thera to the court of king 
Brahmadatta of Kalitiga. It may be pointed out that the 
account of the popularity of Buddhism in Kalitiga depicted in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta might be a Jater interpolation as 
pointed out by the commentator and other modern scholars,” 
the account of the Dathdvamta may also be regarded as ‘more 
wonderful than accurate;* but the existence of the State of 
Kalinga at the time of Buddha’s Mahaparinibbana as 
suggested in these works cannot be ruled out. The Ccylonesc 
chronicle Mahavarmsa while giving the account of Vijaya’s 
advent to Ceylone, an event that took place in the year of 
Buddha’s death, refers to his grand mother Susima, who was 
the daughter of the king of Kalitiga.’ 


Although the Afiguttara Nikaya ignores Kalinga, she 
finds a place among the early kingdoms of India enumerated 


1. Digha Nikiya ii, p, 167. 

2. B. C. Law, Dithivamsa (Punjab Sanskrit Ssries). 

3. Dr, N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahdyina Buddhism etc. p, 14. and Early 
Monastic Buddhism 1, p. 4. 

4. B. C. Law, op. cits Introduction. 

5, Gasiger, Mahavam$a, vi. p. 1, See also Oldenburg, D:pavamia, p. ix. 2 f. 
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in the Mahabharata. The Karna Parva’ states that the 
Kauravas, along with the Pafichalas, the Salvas, the Matsyas, 
the Naimisas, the Kosalas, the Kasis, the Afigas, the Kalingas, 
the Magadhas and the Chedis are well acquainted with the 
law eternal. This account of the epic refers to the pre- 
Mahapadmananda period as some of the States mentioned 
here, particularly those of the Kurus, Naimisas, Salvas and 
Kasis ceased to continue after Mahgpadma. These Statcs 
may wcll be assigned to the Mahgjanapada period in cir. Gth 
century B C. 


Our knowledge about the history of Kalifiga in the 
6th century B. C. is extremely meagre as we seldom get 
anything more than a passing reference to this country 
in the literary sources referred to above. Our source for 
the 5th century B.C. is still more unpromising and no 
other work except the Dathavamsa seems to have contained 
any account of Kalinga during that century. The historical 
valueof Dathavamta connot, howcver, be set aside as like 
Mahavam$sa and Dipavarhta it claims to have based its accounts 
on the ancient Mahaithoakathd. As pointed out above, 
this work reveals that king Brahmadatta was ruling over 
Kaliiga at the time when Buddha attained Parinirvana 
{about 487 B.C.)*, he was succeeded by Katsiraja and the 
latter by Sunanda. The chronicle abruptly brings the linc 


1. 4: ଷ୍‌ ୨୯୩୮ ୩୪୩୮ ୪: ଏ: । 
ଲା: ୩M S୮୫୩ ମ୮୩୮୩u୮ । 
ସୁଖ୍‌ ଷମ୩୩ ସ୍ଥ ସ୍ମ ୨୮ । 
Karna Parva. xlv, 14-16 
2. The Ceylonese tradition which regards the year of Parinirvira to be 
454 BC. was due to a reform of the calendar of Ceylone in the 15th 


century A. D. According to the cantonese dotted record the date 
should be 486-87 B. C. 
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of succession to a stop after Sunanda and revives it with 
Guhafsiva who came as late as the 4th century A.D. If the 
three kings Brahmadatta, Kasiraja and Sunanda be taken 
to be historical they must be assigned to the period imme- 
diately preceding the invasion of Kalitfiga by Mahapadma- 
nanda. According to the Puranas thirty two Ksatriya 
kings ruled over Kalitiga from the time of Mahabharata 
war to that of Mahapadmananda, and the last of this 
series was dcfeated and killed by the Nanda king. King 
Sunanda of the Dathavamsa may presumably be taken to be 
the last ruler of Kalifiga, who was violently extirpated by 
the Sarvaksatrantaka Nandarzja. More than this cannot, 
however, be siid with the present state of our knowledge. 


State and Society before Mahapadmananda. 


The present discussion covers a long period from 
cir. 900 B.C. to cir. 350 B.C. and it is in fact a formidable 
task to depict a general picture of the state and society of 
Kalitfiga during this period. So far.as political condition 
was concerned, Kalinga was a monarchical State throughout 
the period and the ideal of monarchy was based on a 
paternal conception. The king was regarded as a leader 
and protector of the society and his virtues and vices were 
believed to be responsible for the prosperity and decline 
respectively of the State. Kalifiga was dcvasted by thc 
unrighteous conduct of king Nalikira and prospered duc to 
the rightcous activities of king Karakandu. It was this 
belief which regulated popular opinion about the activities 
of the king who had thus little scope to disregard popular 
feelings and become a despot. 


The Kalinigabodhi Jataka’ reveals that king Mah2- 
kalitiga had to order for arrest of his brother Chulakaliniga 


pe amen 


1, J. IV. p. 228, 
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Pliny, Hist, Nat, V1. 21.9-22. 1. 


The Prinas and the Cainas (a tributary of the Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The, tribes 
which dwell by the Ganges are the Calingae, nearest the sea, and higher up the Mendei, also the 
Malli, among whom is Mount Matllus, the boundary of all that region being the Ganges. Some have 
asserted that this river, like the Nile, rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way waters the 
country it flows through, while others trace its source to the Skythian mountains. Nineteen rivers 
are said to flow into it, of which, besides those already mentioned, the Condochates, Erannoboas, 
Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable, According to other accounts, it bursts at once with thundering 
roar from its fountain, and tumbling down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lake as soon as it 
reaches the level plain, whence it issues forth with a gentle current, being nowhere less than eight 
miles broad, while its mean breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth twenty fathoms. 


Solin. 52, 6-7. 


In India the largest rivers are the Ganges and the Indus,—the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, overflowing its banks; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythian mountains. In India there is also the Hupanis, a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander's march, as the altars set up on its banks testify. The least breadth of 
the Ganges is eight miles, and the greatest twenty. Its depth where least is fully one hundred feet. 


FRAGM. LVI. 
Plin. Hist, Nat. VI. 21. 8-23. 11. 
List of the Indian Races. 


The other journeys made thence (from the Hyphasis) for Seleukos Nikator are as follows:-- 
168 miles to the Hesidrus, and to the river Jomanes as many (some copies .add $ miles); from 
thence to the Ganges 112 miles, 9 miles to Rhodopha (others give 325 miles for this distance). 


To the town Kalinipaxa 167-500. Others give 263 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jamanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add 13 miles), and to the town Palimbothra 425. To the 
mouth of the Ganges 738 miles. 


| The races which we may enumerate without being tedious, from the chain of Emodus, of 
which a spur is called ]maus (meaning in the native tongue snowy), are the Isari, Cosyri, Izgi, and 
on the hills the Chisiotosagi, and the Brachmauae, & name comprising many tribes, among which 
are the Maccocalingae. The river Prinas and the Cainas (which flows into the Ganges) are both 
navigable. The tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea, and higher up are the Mandei, and the 
Malli in whose, country is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all] that district being the Ganges. 


| (22.) This river, according to some, rises from uncertain sources, like the Nile, and 
ନ ର the countries lying along its course; others say that it rises on the Skythian 
a ସା ମୁ tributaries, of which, besides those already mentioned, the 
a fg | ଙ୍କ Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. Others again assert that it issues 
ନନ roar from its fountain, and after tumbling down 2 steep and rocky channel 
ନନା yon reaching the level plains into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
ଙ ର “4 ନାଶନ eight miles, and on the average a hundred stadia in breadth, and 
ତି era paces (one hundred feet) in the. final part of its course, which is 

€ ry of the Gangarides. The royal city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their 


king 60,000 foot-soldi 
wi soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and ward in "procinct of 
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For among the more civilized Indian communities life is spent in a great variety of separate 
occupations. Some till the soil, some are soldiers, some traders; the noblest and richest take part in 
the direction of state affairs, administer justice, and sit in council with the kings. A fifth class 
devotes itself to the philosophy prevalent in the country, which almost assumes the form of a 
religion, and the members always put an end to'their life by a voluntary death on a burning funeral 
pile. In addition to these classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly engaged in a task of 
immense labour, beyond the power of words to describe--that of hunting and taming elephants. 
They employ these animals in ploughing and for riding on, and regard them as forming the main 
part of their stock in cattle. They employ them in war and in fighting for their country. In choosing 
them for war, regard is had to their age, strength, and size. 


There is a very large island in the Ganges which is inhabited by a single tribe 
Modogalingae. Beyond are situated the Modubae, Molindae, the Uberae with a handsome town of 
the same name, the Galmodroesi, Preti, Calissae, Sasuri, Passalae, Colubae, Orxulae, Abali, 
Taluctae. The king of these keeps under arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4,000 cavalry, and 400 
elephants. Next come the Andarae, a still more powerful race, which possesses numerous villages, 
and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which supplies its king with an army of 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. Gold is very abundant among the Dardae, 
and silver among the Setae. 


But the Prasii surpass in power and glory every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital Palibothra, a very large and wealthy city, after which some 
call the people itself the Palibothri,--nay even the whole tract along the Ganges. Their king has in 
his pay a standing army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants: whence 
may be formed some conjecture as to the vastness of his resources. 


After these, but more inland, are the Monedes and Suari, in whose country is Mount Maleus, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, and towards the south in summer, for six 
months alternately. Baeton asserts that the north pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days; while Megasthenes says that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south pole is called by the Indians Dramasa. The river Jomanes flows through the 
Palibothri into the Ganges between the towns Methora and Carisobora. In the parts which lie 
southward from the Ganges the inhabitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured by the sun, 
though not scorched black like the Ethiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus the more plainly 
does their complexion betray the influence of the sun. 


The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, whose mountain tracts are said to be inhabited by 
the Pygmies. Artemidorus sets down the distance between the two rivers at 121 miles. 


(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants Sindus, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus 
which is called Paropamisus, from sources fronting the sunrise, receives also itself nineteen rivers, 
of which the most famous are the Hydaspes, which has four tributaries; the Cantabra, which has 
three; the Acesines and the Hypasis, which are both navigable; but nevertheless, having no very 
great supply of water, it is nowhere broader than fifty stadia, or deeper than fifteen paces. It forms 
an extremely large island, which is called Prasiane, and a smaller one, called Patale. Its stream, 
which is navigable, by the lowest estimates, fot 1,240 miles, turns westward as if following more 
or less closely the course of the sun, and then falls into the acean. The measure of the coast line 
from the mouth of the Ganges to this river I shall set down as it is generally given, though none of 
the computations agree with each other. From the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon and the 
town of Dandagula 625 miles; to Tropina 1,225; to the cape of Perimula, where there is the 
greatest emporium of trade in India, 750 miles; to the town in the island of Patala mentioned 
above, 620 miles. 


The hill-tribes between the Indus and the lomanes are the Cesi; the Cetriboni, who live in 
the woods; then the Megallae, whose king is master of five hundred elephants and an army of 
horse and foot of unknown strength; the Chrysei, the Parasangae, and the Asange, where tigers 
abound, noted for their ferocity. The force under arms consists of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 
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800 horse. These are shut in by the Indus, and are surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 
over a space. of 625 miles. Below the deserts are the Dari. the Surae. then deserts again for 187 
miles. these deserts encircling the fertile tracts just as the $e0 encircles islands. Below these deserts 
we find the Maltecorne, Singhae, Marohac, Rarungae, Moruni. These inhnohit the hills which in an 
unbroken chain run parallel to the shores of the ocean. They are free and have no kings, and 
occupy the mountain heights. whereon they have built many cities. Next follow the Naorae, 
enclosed by the lofiest of Indian mountains. Capitalia. The inhabitants on the other side of this 
mountain work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next are the Oraturoe, whose king has only ten 
elephants. though he has a very strong force of infantry. Next again are the Varetatae, subject to a 
king. who keep no elephants, but trust entirely to their horse and foot. Then the Odomoboerae: the 
Salabastrae: the Moratac. who have a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a ditch. 
wherein crocodiles are kept, which, having a great avidity for human flesh. prevent all access to 
the city except by a bridge. And another city of theirs is much admired--Automel. which. being 
seated on the coast at the confluence of five rivers. is a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
master of 1.600 elephants, 150.000 foot, and ,000 cavalry. The poorer king of the Charmae has 
but sixty elephants. and his force otherwise is insignificant. Next come the Pandae, the only race in 
India ruled by women. They say that Hercules having but one daughter. who wos on that account 
oll the more beloved. endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants rule over 300 cities. 
and command an army of 150.000 foot and $00 elephants. Next, with 200 cities. the Syriem. 
Derangne. Posingae. Buzae. Gogiarei, Umbrae. Nereae. Brancosi. Nobundae. Cocondae. Nesei, 
Pedattirae. Solobriasae, Olostrae, who adjoin the island Patale. from the furthest shore of which to 
the Caspian gates the distance is said to be 1,925 miles. 


Then next to these towards the Indus come. in an order which is easy to follow, the Amatae. 
Bolingae. Gallitalutae. Dimuri, Megan. Ordabae. Mese; after these the Uri and Sileni, Immediately 
beyond come deserts extending for 250 miles. These being passed. ve come to the Organagae, 
Absortae, Sibarae, Suertac. and after these to deserts as extensive as the former. Then come the 
Sarophages. Sorgae. Baraomatae, and the Umbrittae, who consist of twelve tnbes. each possessing 
two cities. and the Aseni, who possess three cities. Their capital is Bucephala, built where 
Alexander's famous horse of that name was buried. Hillmen follow next, inhabiting the base of 
Caucasus, the Soleadae. and the Sondre; and if we cross to the other side of the Indus and follow 
its course downward we meet the Samarabriae, Sambruceni. Bisambritae, Osii, Antixeni. and the 
Taxillae with a famous city. Then succeeds a level tract of country known by the general name of 
Amanda, whereof the tribes are four in number the Peucolaitae. Arsagalitae, Geretae, Asoi. 

Many wniters, however, do not give the river Indus as the western boundary of India, but 
include within it four satrapies.—-the Gedrosi, Arachotac, Anii, Paropamisatlae, making the river 
Cophes its furthest limit; though others prefer to consider all these as belonging to the Ari. 

Many writers further include in Indin even the city Nysa and Mount Merus. sacred to Father 
Bacchus. whence the origin of the fable that he sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include also 
the Astacani, in whose country the vine grows abundantly, and the Jaurel. and boxwood, and every 
kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which are current 
regarding the fertility of its soil. and the nature of its fruits and trees. its beasts and birds and other 
animals. will be set down each in its own place in other parts of this work. A little further on { shall 
speak of the satrapies. but the island of Taprobane requires my immediate attention. 

| Burt before we come to this island there are others. one being Patale, which, as we have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular in shape. and 220 miles in breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are Chryse and Argyre, rich. as ! believe, in metals. For 1 cannot readily 
beheve, what is asserted by some writers, that their soil is impregnated with gold and silver. At n 
distance of twenty miles from these lies Crocala, from which, at a distance of twelve miles, 1s 
Bigaba, which abounds with oysters and other shell-fish. Next comes Tomlliba, nine miles distant 
from the last-named island, beside many others unworthy of note. 
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FRAGM. LVI. B. 
Solin. $2. 6-17. 
Catalogue of Indian Races. 


The greatest rivers of India are the Ganges and Indus. and of these some assert that the 
Ganges rises from uncertain sources and inundates the country in the manner of the Nile, while 
others incline to think that it rises in the Scythian mountains. [The Hypanisis 1s also there, a very 
noble river, which formed the limit of Alexander's march. as the altars erected on its banks prove.] 
The least breadth of the Ganges is eight miles. and its greatest twenty. Its depth where it is 
shallowest is fully a hundred feet. The people who live in the furthest-off part are the Gangarides, 
whose king possesses 1,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 60.000 foot in apparatus of war. 


Of the Indians some cultivate the soil, very many follow war, and others trade. The noblest 
and nchest manage public affairs, administer justice, and sit in council with the kings, There exists 
also a fifth class, consisting of those most eminent for their wisdom, who. when sated with life, 
seek death by mounting a buming funeral pile. Those, however, who have become the devotees of 
a stemcr sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt elephants, which, when made quite tame and 
docile, they use for ploughing and for riding on. 


In the Ganges there is an island extremely populous. occupied by a very powerful nation 
whose king keeps under anms 50,000 foot and 4.000 horse. In fact no one invested with kingly 
power ever keeps on foot a military force without a very great number of elephants and foot and 
cavalry. 


The Prasian nation, which is extremely powerfal, inhabits a city called Palibotra, whence 
some call the nation itself the Palibotni. Their king Keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot, 30,000 
horse, and 8,000 elephants. 


Beyond Palibotra is Mount Maleus, on which shadows in winter fall towards the north, in 
summer towards the south, for six months alternately. In that region the Bears are seen but once a 
vear, and not for more than fifteen days, as Beton informs us, who allows that this happens in 
many parts of India. Those living near the river Indus in the regions that turn southward are 
scorched more than others by the heat, and at last the complexion of the people is visibly affected 
by the great power of the sun. The mountains are inhabited by the Pygmies. 


But those who live near the sea have no kings.. The Pandnean nation is governed by 
females, and their first queen is said to hove been the daughter of Hercules. The city Nysa is 
assigned to this region, as is also the mountain sacred to Jupiter, Meros by name, in a cave on 
which the ancient Indians affim Father Bacchus was nourished: white the nome has given rise to 
the well known fantastic story that Bacchus was bom from the thigh of his father, Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are two islands, Chryse and ‘Argyre, which yield such an abundant supply of 
metals that many writers allege their soils consist of gold and of silver. 


{ Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes.and Arrion. Translated and edited by 
J. W. McCrindle. Calcutta and Bombay: Thacker, Spink, 1877] 
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A series of fourteen Edicts constitute the Rack Edicts 
of Asoka. Full sets of Rock Edicts have been discovered at 
Girnar near Junagarh in Gujrat, Kalasi in Derahdoon district 
of U. P., Yerragudi in Kurnool district of Andhra, Mansehra 
in Hazara district of West Pakistan and Shahbazgarhi in 
Peshwar district of West Pakistan. At Sopara in Thana district 
of Gujrat, fragments of R. E. VIII and IX were discovered 
which are at present preserved in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. In Orissa, two sets of Rock Edicts have 
been discovered, one at Dhanuli on the hank of the Daya river 
in Purl district and the-other at Jaugada on the bank of the 
river _Rskulya in Ganja district. The hill, on which the 
Rock Edicts were inscribed at Dhauli, was known as Surabba 
Parvata and that at Jaugada was called Khapimgala Parbata. 
In both these places the Edicts XI, XII and XIII have not 
becn inscribed and instead of these three, two special Edicts 
have been engraved in each place. These special Edicts are 
Called Separate Rock Edict I and Separate Rock Edict 11. 


Out of the sixteen Edicts mentioned above, the R. £. 
XIII, S. R. E. I and S. R. E. II are of great importance for 
history of Kalinga under Asoka. R. £. XI111 contains detailed 
description of the Kalifiga war, while the other two Separate 
Rock Edicts elucidate the administrative policy of A$soka in the 
newly conquered province of Kalifiga, as well as, his policy 
towards the unconqured Atavika. people living beyond the 
borders of his empire to the West of Kalitfiga. The actual 
text and English translation of these three Edicts are given 
below. 
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284 THE MaURYA RULE 
A 
Rock Edict XIII, Shahbazgarhi (Pakistan) version, | 
Inscribed on the West face of the Shzhabazgarhi 
rock in Kharosthi script, 
Edited by— 


Buhler, £. /, II, pp. 246 f. 
Hultzsch, C. 1, /., I, pp. 66 f, 
Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, pp 395. f. 


Text 
L. 1. (3r¢)ag w[fafa Jo fe | [aaa] fofa]a fala jafars Uj 


ଙ¡ ଞ୩) 5 ୮ [୩୩ 1] {ୟ ୭% ନ୍‌ ୭] ଏ ୩୩ ଷ୍‌ ୩ 2] ପପ ଅଃ 
ଏ ଷହଞ ଅଉ ଷଞ ଧୁଷ ୟୁ ଷପ[ ® ) [୪] [୪୧] {। 


Le ଷଦୀ[ ଏ ସା ଷ[ୟ ମାସ ର] [fm] [a4 ] ଧରମ |! ପୟ 4 | 
ଷଷ ଶୁନ ସକ ଦଶମ ଧଆଥ [¦ | ଷୀ [୩] ଅସ୍ଣୀଷମଂ ଅ୍‌ଷମ୍ଭ [ଫ]ଞ 
{fୟଜାମସ କମ |] [।] 

Le mfeA ନଃ | [/ଅନସଷକୀ ୩ ଖ୍‌ 3] ୟର ଖା ଷ୯୩ ଷ କ୍କ ଞ୍ 


ଖମଷ ଖାଁ ଞଙ[ଷ) ଅଥ [୪] [୪] ମୃ ମତ[]ସ ଦ୍‌ସମ୍ଭ ଧଞଞ (।] ହଁ 
f 3 [6] ମୁଷମଷଷଏ [ଝ୍ଞ' |ଧଆଞ 3 ଷଞ 


L. 4 ଷଷୀଷ ଅମ ଞ୍ଠ ହଷ(q )। ୩ [`] ୩୮ ଧ ମୟ ମୟ ସକ ag fafa 
ଫ୍ଞ ହମ ଧଝ ଷର ଷଷ {ଧଷଏ ଷୁଞୟ ପୃ ଷଷ୍ଠ ନ୍ଧଚ ଷମ୍ୃଷ ଷ୍‌ 

L. 5. ଖୀ ଙ୍ଷୟଙ୍କ୍ଷ ଷଞ ଅଧ] (24 ଧାନ ଷିସ୍ ଷ୍ଞ ତ ୭ ]ଏ 
[7] ସ ସରୀ ଞ ଖଧ୍ଏସମ୍ଭ ଞ୍ଚ (ମ୍ମ 1] ସଞ ଞ ନୟ ଞ୍ନପ୍ [ନ] ® 
୭ଯୟାଙଲ[ଙର]ଞ ମମ ଏଷ ଷ୍‌ ୪% ଷଞମ 


1. O.her versions ¥Ynata 
2. Other vers,on8 PYG 
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aga (653 ୪ fq ସ୍କ ୩ mR’ Mf [1] ନ a [ଇଁ 
ଅଞ୍ଚ ଜଷ୍ଚ୍୍ମ ମୁ ଧ୍ ଦ୍ଧ ଆଶ] [;) ମନିଷ ଖସ କବ 4 ଯୟଙନ୍ୟ ମ୍ଭ ମଧ 
ମଷ୩” [|] ଶୀ ଅନା [ଜୀନା ଷଙ୍‌ ଝି [୪]! ସ ଞ[୩ୀ]କ ଆଦ[ଅଙ ¦ = ଉ୍ା 


ଜଖମ ଗସ ଷଥ୍ଙଞ ସ୍ବ | ୪୮] କା qଶ [ସୀ] ବସନ ମଧୟ ଖା [1] 4 ସୟ 
ସ ଷ୍କ ସମଗ୍ର ସ୍ଠ ଝ୍ଷ୍ସ [ମମ]ଅଷଞ ଫଁ ମଲ ସ୍ଵ (| ଅମି 
Mefa ଝ୍ଷସ fue fafa aifa aft zaafs mamta (1) saat fa 
ହସ ୟୁ 


ଝ୍୍‌ୱର୍ତ ଷଆଷ ସରସ ସିଷ ମକନ୍ଷ ଅସ୍ତ ମଯ [¢ ଓ ୮] 
ହୁଷ୍ତାତ ୮ ବରୀର୍ନଧିଷୀ ଓ ଷ୍ୁଷମ ଷସାଯ ଷ | ଷମ[ସ 
ଝନଷଷ” [1] ଦର ସା ଅୁଓ ଷୂଷ (ସ୍ତ ଦସ ମୟଅ(୪] ୩ ଗମୀସସସୀ [1] ଶୀ ଓ 
ୱୁମ ଖରୀ ଝ୍ସର୍ମ /ଧଥିଷଞ ମ୍‌ ସ ଷର ସ୍ ଓ | 


[= ]«g fq ୩ଞତ ୩ [0]5 ୩ ୭୮୩ ମନ୍ (୩ ଏ ହସ 
ଷସ୍ଠ ୩[ ୩%] ସବ ୪ ୯ଖମ ସୁଧଷ ସ୍ଷଷ ନାମ କମ୍ଭ ଙ୍କ ସମ 
ଆଙଞଙ୍‌ ମଞ୍ଚ (ମସ୍ତ ସ୍ଞୀଡ୍ ଏଙ଼ ସସ ଷ(] ସଫ [୩] ଆ [1] [4] a [KR] 
ଅ୍‌ ବଞ ଆୟର ଆମ ୩ [`] ୩a ମ୍ଙ୍କ ମଧ 


10. ସଉ ffi ଅଂଧା ୩୮୩ବ୪ ବଷ ସ୍ମ ମୟ ଯହ ପ 
ମ୍ଷଙଂଧ (।) ଅତ ଦଝ୍‌ସସମ ନୟ୍ଷ ସୁଷ ମ ଖୀ ଝି ନ ଧମ ଦ୍‌ଷସ ନମଅଷ 
ସମଝ ନ୍ସ୍ମ୍ଭ ଧଷସ୍ta ଧ (୭) ଇସ (ମମ) ସସ [।] 
ଦୀ [ସ] ଖସ ଦ୍ଷ୍ଞମ ୪ [6 } ଷସଲ ସତୀ ୪ (5] [ମ] 


. Oth-:r versions 39 | 
. Girn8Sr Kilsi, and Miansehr5 versione have — 


$ a 


oo 


ସାଧା ଖା ଓଁ ଖମଯଝ୍କ ଅଖୀ ମସ ଫି Fa ସାପ ସା 
“ଖୀ ସନ ସୀ ମଧ ସା ସୟ ଖଲକଦ୍ୟୟ ଏଷ ସୟ 
ମୟ ଖପା ନୟ ସ୩ଏ୨୮୦ ନୀ କାଖ “ଦ୍‌ । 
Other versicns Jit | 
Other versions have wf%a in place of fa? 
Other versions have aad for ahfifan 
Gimnasr—9(f4g, Kslsi—Rg 
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L. il. ସ୍କ ନନ ଞ (1) ଖସ (ଝା) ff ଯତ (କହ୍ 
ଓଃ ମୁ ଲୀ ଷ ନ ]ଙ୯× (€) ଶିଖ କେ ଅଖୀ ଅ୍ଞସ (' ] {A (1) ଏଥ 
ସ୍ବ ଆ ସ୍ୟ aff FA (%] [1] ଳଷ ୱଞଞ ଏ୩ଞ ମି ଓ ନ ଞଞଷ 
fea [Fes af ws) ୩ Au [3] (ସା) ସଂ ଞଃୁ ଅ[ ]ୟପ ସ 
ଝା ଜ୍ଞ ୩ ଞଙପ ୪ (୪) 


LL. 12. ଦୀ ସମା 1] ଶା ଝଲକ ୩୩ /୫ଲ (।] ଷସ ସନ୍ଷଧଷ ଧା 
a (9) Jada (1) aff feamfee cunts (11) 
Translation 
L.u In the cighth year of his consecration the 


‘Beloved of the gods’, the king Piyadasi, conquered 
Kalitiga. In that a hundred and fifty thousand 
people were deported, a hundred thousand were 
killed and as many as that number perished. 


L.2 After that, with the recent acquisition of 
Kalitfiga, there commenced in the mind of the 
‘Beloved of the gods’ ardent desire for practice of 
Dhamma, intense love for Dhamma and longing 
for inculcation of Dhamma. On conquering 
Kalitga the ‘Beloved of the gods’ feels remorse. 


Ll. 3-5 When an unconquered country is conquered 
the slaughter, death, and deportation that occur 
there, are considered extremely painful and 
serious by the ‘Beloved ‘of the gods’. What is even 
more deplorable to the ‘Beloved of the gods’ is 
that those who dwell there, whether Brahmanas, 
Sramanas or other sects, or house-holders who 
practise obedience to elders, obedience to mother 
and father, obedience to teachers, and also seemly 
behaviour and stead-fast devotion towards friends, 


1, Giankir~ &E%; Kelsi qa 
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acquaintances, companions, relatives, slaves anc 
servants, all of them suffer because of injury, 
slaughter or deportation of near and dear ones. 


Ll. 5-7 Even those who are fortunate to have 
escaped, and whose affection is undiminished 
(by the brutalising effect of war), suffer from the 
misfortunes of their friends, acquaintances, compa- 
nions and relatives. This participation of all men 
in suffering, weigks heavily on the mind of the 
‘Bcloved of the gods’ There is not a single 
religious order which does not advocate pcace.! 
So if a hundredth or a thousandth part of those 
people who were killed, met death, or were 
deported at that time in Kalifga, would now 
similarly suffer, it would be considered very 
deplorable by the ‘Beloved of the gods’. 


Ll. 7-8 If any one does harm that may be pardoned 
by the ‘Beloved of the gods’ as far as it can 
possibly be pardoned. To those Atavi people, 
who are residing in the empire of the ‘Beloved of 
the gods’, he appeals and warns that the 
‘Beloved of the gods’ has power even in his 
remorse, and he tells them to desist from 
({ doing harm ), as otherwise, they would be 
killed. The ‘Beloved of the gods’ desires that all 
bcings should be unharmed, have self-control 
and equanimity. 


mie mee: 


1. For Gim&r Kilsi and Manshehris versions this s:ntence m-y be 


rendered as below :- 
Except among the Greeks; there is no land where the orders of 


Brahma zas and Sramanas do not exist, and there is no country where 
oven a single religious order of men does not advocate peace, 
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ANNEXURE-XI(5) 


THE MAURYA RULE 


The ‘Beloved of the gods’ considers victory 
by Dhamma to be the best victory. Moreover, the 
‘Beloved of the gods’ has obtained such victory in 
all outlying states to a distance of six hundred 
Yoyanas where reigns the Greek king named 
Antiochus and beyond the realm of that Anriochus 
in the lands of the four kins named Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Mages and Alexander; and in the South 
over the lands of the Cholas and Pandyas as far as 
Tamvaparhni (Ceylon). 


Like wise, here in the imperial territories 
among the Greeks, Korhbojas, Nabhakas and Nabha 
parntis, among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, Andhras 
and Pzrada;s, every where people follow the incul- 
cation of Dhamma of the ‘Beloved of the gods’. 
Even in those lands where the envoys of the 
‘Beloved of the gods’ have not paid visit people 
hearing of the account of Dhamma, the precepts 
and inculcation of Dhamma of the ‘Beloved of the 
gods’ act according to Dhamma and would 
continue to do that. 


It is by this that victory is obtained every- 
where and victory every where is based on the 
sentiment of love. One obtains love through 
victory by Dhamma. Yet that love is of interior 
type because the ‘Beloved of the _ods’ regards that 


only to be of great'merit which pertains to the other 
world. 


The purpose for which this edict of Dhamma 
has been inscribed is that my sons and grand- sons 
should not think of making new Conquests and 
should be satisfied in abstaining from conquest by 
arms, as well as, in precribing light punishment. 
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‘They should consider conquest by Dhamma as the 
only conquest, as that is of value both in this 
world and in the other world, They all should take 
pleasure in that which is the pleasure of Dhamma 
because that is of value both in this world and the 
other world. 


Separate Rock Edict 1, Dhauli version. 
Edited by— 


Kern, J. R. A. S.. 1880, pp. 379 f. 
Senart. /. A., XIX, pp. 82 f. 

Bithler A. S. S. Z, I, pp. 114 f. 
Hultzsch, C. Z. Z., I, pp. 92 f. 
Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1, pp. 41 f. 


Text 

1. [ଝaa]' (A+ [0] (୩a aafitt wzrjaa (Anje 
[F] [4୩] qrees[r] 

2. [aj]afa [1] [5] fy [cen ୪ dଁ ହଷ୍ [fa] 
[ମମ] {q]ff [୩୪୩]¢ 

3. garmt = MIRE [1] qe aa Mera gala) (wafa) 
(wrs)fa = H+.) 

4. aaa (1) y= (¢ ୩ହୁଞ ୩୩ ଷଝ୍ଷିଷଞ୍ର ୩୩ ଏକ] (୩ଞ୍ଡହ 
ଞ ଷ୍ଠୀମଷୀନ [¦] ଷଞ | 

5. gas qm an: (1 wa[r) ca vega ae[ °] (fa) (୪4 


[=] []ଷ ଞ୍ଜ ନ୍ନ) 


1. ଏRnIT4 in Jaugada version: 


37 
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eB: qrarenf®[a) (437) (fa) aur (sa affjag A(z)grfa 
(ଝ]#[ `] (1) ୩ ୩ୱମାପ ମଥ ୭ 

L. ¢. (3%) («7 wa) (1) (T5) (4) os g(a) (qg]arff 
v{d) a A 4 ଲୀ ଷଫ (1) «a(@a) (fz) (37) wea 

L. 8. gf(A]ar A(1) (A) a7 ws goa fe) (wa) (a) ସ୍ମ 
qr qfafad ar qrgarR (1) aa fa 

L. 9. ୭୮୩୩ ଧମ୍ଭ ସନ[ କ୍ଷ ଆସି ସୀ (ସଜ) (ସ]ଞ ଖି ସା ଷ 
gehafa (1) aa rfhyafaa 

L. 10, gt Aa mn qfiqaanm fa (1) a (f)g (maefg) ୩ 
ର୍ଷ ହୁଷୀଞ ଆଞୁଲଧମ 

L. Hl. Ag) ମା ମୁମମା(4 ) ସୀ ଧନ [୮ ସମ (।] 
ଷି ଅଖୀ ମମ ସସ 

L. 12, (5ra୮] (୩ })୪ରଞ୍ଠ ଖ[୫#)[୮)/ଧ (।] ଅଖ ସ୍ଞ ଷସ୍ଯ (ଷ] ମୃ 
JAEM fq)aa (1) Afa (9) * ofa faa 

L. 13. [3]8 su(3) afa fa[a)g af [z]af [a3] wafaa 
ଷୀ (¦) ହଁ ଷଞ ଫ (ନଅ) (ଷ)4ା% ସମ ଗଧ 

L. 14, ଆର ସି ଦତ ହର୍ଷ ସ ହସା ସା [୧ ଷର ଆଞଷାଧ (1) ଷ 
ae[r]s (0) (q)aa (dq) 

L. 15. ଷହ ୩ ୪୯a (1) (] [୮ Jeqaା୍ଥମଧଷତି ଃ ସର୍ପ ସମ 
୩୪ (୩୩ ନ ନୀ ଲା ]ନ୮ [9] (1) 

L. 16. ୮ ହଵା ନ ହନ]ଷ ଞ(ଖଷ] (ୀକୁଷ ହଉ) ଇନ୍ଷ୍ (।] 
ଷ[ ]ସ୧୩ର( [2] ସା ଦ¢ ଏ୩୩["] 

L. 17. ଆଖୀ )ଖ(ଏ) (୪) (=) (୭୩ ୧4 (1) ହୈ ସସ 


[f) (ଷଶ (@) ନ ® [6] @୍ଷସ [୮] (1; 


1. Jaugada version has ws2< aN ଅଥ ଷଙ୍ସ୍ସ । 
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L. 18. ala] 1 f{qjaf (a)(aa) (wjaft fafa) ua fq aoa 
(।) ଝର ସା କର୍ନ ଉଁ ଙ୍କ 

L. 19. ସ୍ତପ୍ ଏଙ2] 1x [ ୮] ଅଖ (।) (ସଦଖ ଅଖ ହମ (| 
(fafa) fafa ()z Ca 

L. 20. any fq [(er)ee’ ef) nt qe [ f Ja (Ca) ()] 
(a) 4” Seal ()ff୩୪ 

L. 21, mora afk (aA) ସତୀ faa fa (1) ସପୀଅ ଆ ଖଶ ¥ (' 
{ନଖ ] ମଥ ଏଙଞ ଏସ (ସବ) ଖ 

L, 22. g (Aur) aff © aaad 3 (sT) afar afd 
ud wi wig (d] (fA) [a] 

L. 23. କ୍ଷ (') ନ ଆ ଷ୍ଠ ଅସୀ fa [1] ଆମ ମୟ 3 $ମାଙ ଫଷାଦ 
aq mera (F)ara[Aaaj[f)]×x x x 

L. 24. ଝଞ୍ଷଷଫ ସ୍ୟ କସ ସ୍ାନଧଷୀସ ସମ ଅଷମ (] ୫ 
ଷଞ (୪) ସସ ନ ( । ] [=] ୩ ux x x 

L. 25. ଖି ଷଥମପୀ F1Gm୍ଷସ ଆଞଷଆୀ ପଙୀ ଅଆଞସଅସ୍ଂ ଅଷସି କ୍ଷ ର୍ଥ 
fq wif fa 

L.._ 26. df a [wu] +difa 3 (4) GTA nachna (11) 

Translation 
LI. 1-4 By order of the ‘Beloved of the gods’ the 


Minister and the City judiciaries of Tosali should 
speak to themselves thus - whatever I sce to be 
right that I desire to achieve through action 
and by effective means. This is what I consider 
to be the best and’ instruct you all for this 
purpose. 


ers i 
pr 


1. Jaugada version has © JAI ମକ 
2. Hultzesch’e restoration. 
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LI. 4-6 You are all appointed in charge of many 
thousands of p:rsons, so you should cultivate love 
for all persons. All men are my children, and 
just as I desire for my own children that they 
should have bliss and happiness both in this world 
and the other world, so also I desire the same for 
al! men. 


LI. 6-8 But you do not realise this to the cxtent its 
meaning can reach. If possibly one among you 
can realise it, that even he does only in part and 
not in its entirety. You all being well placed should 
perceive this principle well. 


L1. 8-12 In affairs of administration there may be 
persons who would suffer imprisonment or 
coercion. In that also may occur accidental death 
in the prison and many other people may also 
heavily suffer for that. So you all should desire 
this==you should strive to practise impartiality. 
But it cannot be practised by those who have 
jealousy, anger, harshness, rashness, irregularity, 
idleness or slackness. So you all should desire that 
these blemishes should not be in you. At the root 
of all these lie equanimity and serenity of mind. 


Ll. 12-15 In affairs of administration if onc is fatig- 
ued,one should not exert; so while acting you should 
have patience and proceed forward, Those among 
you who approve of this should say-do not sce any 
thing else, such and such are the instructions of the 
‘Beloved of the gods’. Carrying out of these 
(instructions) in right manner would lead to great 
merit and impoper’ practice of these would 
result in great loss because by disregarding these 
you would gain neither heaven nor royal favour. 
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LI. 16-17 Why do I devote my mind so extensively to 
the fact of discharging this duty in two different 
manners ? Because, by proper performance of it 
you will not only gain heaven but also will dis- 
charge your debt to me, 


LI. 17-19 This edict should be read out by you on 
‘Tigya Naksatra day’, and at intervals between the 
Tisya days you should read it out even to a single 
man, By doing this you will get inspiration for 
proper performance of duty. 


LI. 19-23 The edict is inscribed here with the purpose 
that the city judiciaries should always act upto it 
so that people should not suffer from sudden 
arrest and ill considered persecution. And for this 
purpose I shall send out on tour in every five years 
the Mahamatras (ministers) who realising the pur- 
pose of it would not be harsh in behaviour and 
pugnacious in temper and would strive with plea- 
sing manners to act according to my instruc- 
tions. 


LI. 23-24 The prince at Ujjayini should also send out 
for this purpose similar officers at intervals not 
exeeding three years, so also will be in case of 
Taksasilz. 


LI 24-26 Whenever the Mahamatras would go out on 
tour, they shall, without neglecting their Own 
duties, realise this-they are doing that which con- 
forms to the instructions of the king. 
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The ‘Beloved of the gods’ orders thus. The 
Mahsmatra (minister) and the Rjavachanika 
(officer in-charge of royal decrees) at Samap23 
should speak to themselves—whatever 1 approve 
of, I desire to achicve through action and 
by cffective means, This is what I consider 
to be the best and I instruct you all for 


this purpose. 


LI. 1-2 


LI. 2-4 All men are my children, and just as I desire 
for my own children that they should have bliss 
and happiness both in this world and the other 
world so also I desire the same for all men. 


LI. 4-6 The unconquered people on my borders 
may ask-what is the policy of the king towards us ? 
They should be made to understand that this is my 
desire with regard to them.—The king desires that 
they should not be worried because of him. They 
should derive consolation from him and get from 
him happiness and no sorrow. 


LI. 6-7 They should understand this that the king 
will forgive them as far as it is possible on his part 
to forgive and that they should practise Dhamma 
for his sake and gain this world and the other 
world, 


LI. 7-12 I instruct you for the purpose that by doing 
so I may discharge my debt towards you and also 
that I may make you know my policy that 
unflinching are my promise and determination. By 
honouring this you perform your duties and console 
yourself. You realise this, that ‘the king is just like our 
father and as he feels for his own so also he feels 
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for ourselves as we arc like the children of the king.’ 
I instruct you for this and make you know my 
policy that unflinching are my promise and 
determination and all pervading is my authority. 


LI. 12-13 You are all capable of giving them (frontier 
people) consolation, as well as, bliss and happiness 
in this world and the other world. By doing this 
you will attain heaven and also help me discharge 
my debt (to my people). 


LI. 13-16 This edict has been engraved here for 
the purpose that the Mahamatras shall all time 
attend to the work of conciliation of the frontier 
people and of promoting Dhamma among them. 
This edict is to be read out every four months on 
the day of Tisya and also at interval between Tisya 
days. At times, it may be read out even to a single 
person. By doing this you will get inspiration to 
act according to my instructions, 


38 
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APPENDIX 


THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION 
INTRODUCTION 


The Hathigompha Inscription is incised on the over- 
hanging brow of a natural cavern in the Southern side of the 
Udayagiri and {faces straight towards the R Es. of Asoka at 
Dhauli, siluated at a distance of about six miles. This 
inscription was first noticed by A. Sterling in 1820 A. D. 
who published an eye copy of ‘it in Asiatic Researches XV, as 
well as, in his book, “An account, geographical, statistical, and 
historical of Orissa or Cuttack.” The first reading of it was 
published by James Prinsep along with the eye copy 
prepared by Kittoe in the J.A.S. VI (1837), In 1877 
Cunningham published it in the C././. 1, and in 1680 R. L. 
Mitra published a slightly modified version in his Antiquities 
of Orissa Ll. It was by this time that a plaster cast of the 
inscription was prepared by Locke which is now preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, B. L. Indraji is credited 
with the first authentic reading of this inscription and he 
presented it before the Sixieme Congress International des 
Oricntaltstes, Vienna, in 1885. Buhler suggested certain 
corrections of Tndraji’s rénding in 1895 and 1898. T. B. Block 
took an inked impression of the record in I906 and Kielhorn 
sent that impression to J. H Fleet, who proposed some more 
corrections with a short note in the J.R.A.S. 1910. Luder 


also published a note and a short summary of the inscription 
in the same journal. 
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F,W. Thomas and Sten Konow made valuable 
contributions to the study of this inscription in the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Soruey (India-1922 23) and Acta 
Orientalia Vol. 1. respectively, 


R, D. Banerji visited the spot in 1913 and four 
years later he prepared the inked impression of the record 
which was published later by EK. P. Jayaswal in J. B O. R. 5. 
III, (1917). Jayalwal also visited the rock that year and 
prepared a revised reading after an on-the-spot study, which 
he published in the next volume of the J. B. O. R. S. In 
1919 both R. D, Banerjiand K.P. Jayaswal came to the 
spot again to re-examine the entire inscription and after 
their return H. Pandey was deputed to take am cast of it for 
the Patna Museum. Along with cast two more impressions 
prepared by M. S. Vats were brought to the Patna Mu-eum 
and Jayaswal made a fresh study of the record with the 
help of these materials. In 1924 both Jayaswal and 
Banerji again cams to the site for a further examination 
and the result was publi hed by Jayaswal in J. B.O R. S. 
XIII (1927). Both the scholars jointly edited the inscrip- 
tion afresh in the £ J. XX (1929 30). In 1929 B. M. Barua 
edited the “Old Brahami Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Caves” with elaborate notes. D. C. Sircar 
published a newly edited version of the Hathiguhpha Inscription 
in his “Select Inscription, 1”, 1942. 
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Text 


1. ମୀ ୩୯ ଖାସି [।॥] ମ୍ଭ ଷଜ୍ଷସ୍ସ [।।] ୪ କ୍ତ 
ଷଥ୍ଲ୍ପ ଷୀଦୁମିଲ ସଓତଫତା ସଷ ଞ୍ଞସ୍ତମିମ ଧିଷ ଷ୍.ଞସକିମଂ ସ୍ଷ୍ଷ ଖ୍‌ ° 
nq 3a Graff! AAGRTTA 


2. [ଏ] ଷ୍ଷୀମ ଣା ନ ଖାଏ ଞଣସସପ। ୩ କୁ୍ାଦ ଲକଙା [।।] 
ନିତୀ ଖଏ-ଵ୍ୟ-୩୩ 4 -ନସ-/ଧଷୀବ୍‌ମ ଓମ୍ୀାଷକା ଞଏ୍ାଝମ୍ଭ ମୟ ଅଷାସ 
qaat" [9 ]°arned [11] ଖ୍‌ ଏ ସମ୍ପର୍ଯୀଞୟଷ କୀ ପ୍ର ସ୍ମ ଷଷୀ 
aaa a୩” ଞଷ 


3. ୟଜ୍ମ ଖସ ଷ୍ଠ ଟସ ସମଏଖୀଞକର୍ମ ସୱୁସମଷ ୮ | 
୭୪୮ ୮ଷଖ ଷତୀ ସ୍ତ ଏସ୍ସି୍ମି ଓ ମଣ ୩୪୩ କା fସସଷ କf Graf 
କ୍ସ ସୀ ["] ଷଞ୍ଞରସ୍ଞମ ଦା ସା ଖସାଏଆଷ ମୁଆାସ 
[ [2] ଧଖସମ!? 


mr nasi ~ nae ape CE 


1, In the left hand margin of the first five lines are engraved two Jaina 
symbols : the Baddha moaiigala at tho top and the Swastika below. 
R.L Mitra : JR; Jeyaswal : S3T ( 
Sircar : @fa; Sa is the some as 3 | 
Sircar : uaa, Barua : ଞ୍ତ୍ବମ | 
Jayaswal : gg 1 
Jayeswol : gqlqnaA, Sircar : sf | 
Sircar ; Maar | 
Barna : | 
Jayaswal : ଷa Nad —stafaan, 
Barua : qaIfH ସଖ୍ଷ) । 
10. Barua : ୩୪ । 
11. Jayaswal and Banerji : fy#]« rf@ateraen, 
Barua : mi | 
12. Barua : of2&sd, Sircar : qfRuqr | 


So ors 


୬ > 
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L. 4 mafa qafaarRuaacafe qxfim a Zaafa [11] gaa = 
qa afaafaar arasl afar 7 Ta-ମ4 14 age eC azrorfa [1] 
@uaqT ata Aas far rfafa Hias an? (11] afaa qa aa 


L. 5. ସ୍ସ ସଚଙ୍‌ ଅବ ଙ୍ସମପହାସ୍ୀଙ୍ଖ ଅଝ୍ଏମାନନ ଓଷଷ ଅମ RAMA {¢ 
= ମମିଙrqafd aR [11] a ସଞ୍ଷ ଷ fafa ମତ ୟୁ 4୮୩୩ 
gas fH? oe ess + aT a- cree eee” fafaa ଗୁ 

L. 6. FIୋଳବ⁄ ଥୁଆ ଏଏମ ଷାଏଓ ଓଠ %-Ms% aR dzriafa (:] 


ଏସଷ ସା ଅର୍ମୀ ଷଷ ମିଙ୍‌ ୪ କ୍ଷୟ ଷଖ ard ଷମଷସ ସାବ ଏମ 
anf qaaf a) fae -------1] srhrRaa aq [waa |” URad" ଷରଙ୍ଷ 


ଶୀ ଞପସଷ୍ 

L. 7. ag SARs aaatarfa faaafa MH sae] ଶଷ ସସ 
ଷ୍ଷଂ° ଷଶ) ର qT fa ++. IS a (4 a1] a 5 Jar eee 
[11] 5୪ ସ୍ତ ସଷ କ୍ଷ ଷମୀଫ ଶଷ, .....MvaନIR 


1. Bama : adasft, Sircar : utaxla | 

2. Jayaswal and Banerji : qgfa% anf, 
Barua : TG ସ୍ଵ | 

3. Barua : yg ୩aର୍ନ ସଷଷମ । 


4. This portion cannot bz deciphered. Barua conjectures as 
a fafa କ qaraafd | 


5. This portion is also quite indistinct. Jayaswal rcads furn.3a jg | 
6. Barua restores the gap as qd galt qq Gasfd ! 
7. Barua : ସତତ | 
8. Jayaswol : CHET; Barua : UT Af | 
9. Jayaswal : qwR’ | 
10. Barua :GଓaA maqT I 
11. Barua : sfgad; Prinsep : qufual | 
After quam! Barua reads : ସଜ୍ଞା ସୁଦ ଅଖ ସ୍ଥଧୟଯ ଷସଷ ଅଅ୍‌୍ଷମ ଷସ୍ 


ମି ଏସ ଷଷaf; | This reading is partly conjectural and 
highly doubtful. 


13. Jayaswal : mea fafd; Barua : mH€ ସମ । 
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8. nrarafaat (omg gahgoaka [11] caat [ * ]  ଙମ aA 
ମୀଥ୍୍‌ମଂ ଷମସ୍ଅ—୨ଷମସ କାମ {ଏଥୁ ଷସ୍ତବି୬ ଏଆ ଅମ 
eoorooHe re eve Cour s+? ଷ୍୍ତୀପ + eevee 8 qa AT 
9 ୩୩୩ ° ଛୁଆ «ଏ ଖଟ ଅଖ * ଶସ qfRAaAlP. eos cess 
ଶସ୍ୟ ଖୀ ଅଧ ଞମପ୍ା୍ମ ଖସ ଙ୍ଙ୍fa (11] SEA. r err ones 
ମଥ ଞ ଞ୍ଷୀ 
L. 10 କନ. ସଂଖ ସ୍ତ“ ଜଥ୍ଷଖସ qtert Rafa 


wrofaary cere (11] ଙ୍ଷଧ ସା କଷି sudan neuaa Gord 


1. Indraji : WR; Barua also reads ufa୍ଳ | 
2. Barua: qilaa; Jayaswal : ଷଖ୍ଞ୍ମ । 
3. Prinscp : data; Indraji ; aaa; Barua ¢hxfla | 
4. Sten Konow : ag; Jayaswal : ହୁ | 
5. Bama : ସି ART । 
6. Sten Konow : fefiia; Joyaswal : feftre; Barua : ଷଷ୍ | 
7- The gep is restored by Barua a» ଷଷ୍ଠ ସ୍ୀଞଷର୍ଖ ସ୍ଞ ପା ମଞଅକ୍ୀମ ସା ଷସ 
୩୧୩୮୦୩ 3 ମ୍ମ ୩ ପମ ' ଷଷଷ୍ଟାନୀ ସା କାମ ଅଖ ଙଙa | The reading 
is doubtful. 
8. Barua reads fit qf which is doubtful, 
9. Jayoswal : Hpque; Barua : FqtT; Sircar : କଏ । 
10. After Nu Barua conjectures two letters : ax | 
11. Indraji : exua; Jayaswal : 43, Barua : JIA; Sircar ; fa | 
12. Barua reads.—uqm ସ୍ତାମତରମ ସ୍ତ ଶଞ୍ଟ୍ୟଖୟଶାର୍ଗ ସ ଷଞ୍ ୩ଞଧରକାମ ଜ୍ଞ ଷଷ 
aK ସ୍ଞ qu ଝarfa | 1his'reading is subject to doubt. 


13, Barua conjectures Yaga anal a qin Wed carfa uacgafg | 
14. Jayaswal: g.<s.cffi7 | Berua, as well as, Sircar read mA wm qa | 
15. 


Both Jayaswel and Barua read 3n4 HrdlaR | But later on the former 
rend @gfa sft and the latter - $ HR fi | 


16. Thisis the latest reading of Jayaswal doubtfully accepted by Sircar, Barua 
reads ¢ ଖ୍ଷଷାସ ଷୟଧିୟ ଅମ ଷ୩ଞଷାସି ସ୍ଧ୩ ଞସ୍ଫ୍ାର୍ଗ ଷଞ ସାଏ ଧା 
uaveaft | This reading can not be regarded as tenable, 
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Aflwa- +o. ee. qufa' [mJ Q୍ୀଙ୍ଷଷ ସ୍କ କଷି! , sec କବକ ଆସାମ” 
= afta af° gqmna [11] 


L. 11. ୩ ୃଷଯମଷଶର୍ଷ ୩ୀଞ୍ୀଙ ୩ଙ୍ନର୍ମମତଵମ କାଖ 1] ଖମସ 


ଷର ସ୍ଵ ମିଦ୍‌ଞ୍ଏଶ୍ୟ ର ମୟ୍ୟଷ” ପୀ ଦଵିଝ ଅଆୀର୍ପ [।।] ସକ୍ଷମ 
ଶଷ + ଏଫ] ଙ% ଷ (Aaa FATT AMA. +00 ve 


L. 12. ୍୩ସୀମ ଷ Aq 4 କମିଲ ୪ ଶା ସG [1] ମାତ 


ort qgefafrd GR daroafa (11) dama Ad sft? dad. -- 
(qu] maar Rat R23 sa amaag’ 3 raf [1] 


L. 153. eeo[%] g° wet [m)faait mya’ fArafq fA ଷଷ 


fifa Rat ° [11] ସୁଖ କ୍ତ ଓ କୁସୀମୀସ [ଏ] କଡ... 


Jayaswal : fAifta7; Barua : STE CTH ATI which is inacceptable, 
Jayasweal : 3୩a | 

Indraji : mcs | 

Jayaswal : 3 =; Barua 57 | 

Jayaswal : flqyn cen dae Asraafs; 

Barua : Ryg7 CH ମା ସ୍ଙାଞଧ | 

Sylvain Levi, Sten Konow and Luders suggest the reading 
given by us; it is finally accepted by Jayasweal, as well as, by Sircars 
Barua : sgq @ad; Jayaswal fart afc; Sten Konow, Indraji, 
Jayaswel, R. C, Mazumdar and Sircar read iq% ards | 

Jayaswal : gu fad; Barua : Arefa Afi dg; Sircar : fafa sft { 
Jayaswal : ୩ | 

Jayaswal ¢: ¢fqy; Sircar gu | 

Barua : ‘¢f¢n fraud; Jayaswal and Sircar read sft l 

Jayaswal : efmt fl 

Jayoswal : Raff; Sircar : ମଧfa | 

Jayeswal : a | 

Jayaaweal : fAfAT; Barua : SY qf; 

Sircar : ଞo F/T | 

Jaysswal : i | 

Barua : ୪୪ ସ୍ଞ୍ଙ ବଷର୍ମ ଧଷ | 

Jaysewal : afta; Barua : ale G04; Sircar : ଝ୍ୀୟୀଷ | 

Jayaawal : qq? SRE | 
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gu am aa (nrjAs[i Jdsust caf 3ନ୍ଲୀମୀ ୁଷ ଅମଷମୀନମ 
wieafa x4 uee[cerfa) 


+» faମୀ ସ୍କ [1 | ନିଏଶଷ ସା ଅଧ ଷ୍ଏଅଷ {୍ଞଫସକ କଷୀଣି ସ୍ସ 
eR [f8] afte feat’ waft arose’ aofafart 
fଷମଭସଞୀମ ଅଜା” ସଞାସସସ ଓ, [ଓ୮] ଝଙ ନମ ଖୀକଝ୍‌ଙ 
vfs’ fut! |” 


ଚଡ ଞକ୍ଷଂ ଷଷଏୟ ଥନ୍୍‌ଖୀନମ ସା ଷଷୀଞ୍ଷୀସଂ ଆତ ଷଶ” ହସ 
ଅସୀ” ଆଖ ମୀତ୍‌ ଷର୍ମାଧ ୩୪୬୬ ସା gata HAS 
wnat arf; [qafaurfe gaucate) fame Aeqa’* afsg1° res. +20 


Barua : f4fquy auf; Jayaswal : CeIfA SRE; Sircar Ilcaves a gap. 
Jayaswal : woffa alcfan sqdatfy; Barua : Sigal qRffarealfk | We 
accept the reading of Sircar. 

Jayaswal : qTaxakff; Barua : qu4eRfE | 

Sircar : a nfifaff, faaaarfa, arerfaar | 


5.(a) Jayaswal : qurfaTdg — SAT | 


6. 
7. 


Jayaswal : ofate aR | 

Barun makes out : ୩ Haag natal aT gar usaf 
ସAd faମୀ ଷଖଙ୍ଷଦ୩୍୪ fd | This reading is untenable. 

Jayaswal : gd | 

Prinsep : gaffer; Indraji : ଷqfzatd; Jayaswal : aiafturd; Barua : 
ଷଷୀଝ୍ଷୀର୍ମ । 

Indraji : qrfad; Jayoswal : sitar; Barua : qf; Sircar : sf | 

Barua : gu | 

Barua : ର୍ଥ rufa; Sircar : ଶଷ । 

Prinsep and Cunningham read gut; Indraji and Jayaswal read quHIR; 
Sircar : qTqIR | 

Pmsep ¢: &414; Cunningham : H7T4; Jayoswal : fégqu; Barua : 
fuଜଏ ଧମ ତ । 

Jayaswal : fq; Haranandan Pandey : «fa | 


Jayaswal : wf fiyet4 faaqifi; Barua : Rauf uaa | These 
readings are doubtful, 
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L. 166 ଜତୀ ସସ୍ଧ ସା ରିଞନିୟ ମଷି ଧୃ କିଆ କନ୍ଦ? ଓ 


ଷ୍‌ ଖ୍‌ (।।) ସୁ” କାଖ କ୍ରମ ମମ ସୟ ଆମ ଖା” ସୁ 
ସ୍ତସଂ୍୍‌ଆନ୍ଷ [1] ଝଞ୍ପଖା ଷ ଧଞଫଖାି ଷ ଧଞଏଜୀ ଞଞ୍ୟଞୀ ଏସ ଷ୍ରମସୀ 
ମ୍ଷ୍ ଖୀ ® 


L. 17. 1 ସ୍ଷ(ଞ୍ଷଙ କଷଞୀ ଷଷ ର୍ଡ ଏୱାଳି ଷସ ଝଵସ୍ୀଷଷମ ଙ୍କା ୩୫ 


୩ଏଧଞୁଷସଙ୍କୀଙ୍ମସ୍ସୀ ଷଞ୍ଷଣୀ” ସୃ ଏସ୍ଏ ସଙ୍କା ଏ ଅୁଞଖ! 
Afi! aiarfiarR um sraAEAR (11]°* 


Indraji : qzre®%; Jayaswal : qzrfera | 

Jayaswal : qraaftar | 

Indraji, Sten Konow;, Jayaswal ancl Banerji read : g(%q; Barua : 4447; 
Sircor : gaa | 


- Fleet and Indraji read 1&0; Jayaswal : ff; Bama : fle; Sircar %W, 


gRasid refers to the period of Maurya rule in Kalifiga. 
Jayaswal :30fa%; Barua ;: Yu UfA%; Sircar : ¥" ଧକ । 
Jayaswal : 30a; Barua ; qs Sircar : ସୃ | 

Sircar : rR | 


Jaynswal : qf qf | 


. Jayaswal : ସ୍ୟ । 


Jayaswal : quae; Barua : ଖଷକୁଂ ; Sircar : ୍ଞଙୁଷ | 
Jayaswal and Sircar read fafaa | 
Tree within railing. 
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Translation 


Line 1-2. Salutation to Arhats. Salutation to all Siddhas, 
Arya Mahameghavshana Sri Khzravela, the Lord 
of Kalitlga, who heightens the glory of the Chedi 
Royal dyrasty, who possesses all auspicious signs, 
and is gifted with qualities spreading over four 
quarters, and who has handsome brown comple- 
xion, played for fifleen ycars the games of the 
adolescent age. 


Line 2-3. Thcreafter, proficient inwriting, coinage, arithme- 
tic, law and procedure, and skilled in all arts, (he) 
rnlced as the Crown-prince for nine years. After 
the completion of the twenty-fourth year of age, 
and with the ripening of the age of minority, (he) 
as g'orious a8 Vainya,’ was crowned as king in the 
third generation of the royal dynasty of Kalitiga 


Line $-4. In the very first year of his coronation (His Maje- 
sty) caused to be repaired the gate, rampart, and 
structures of the fort of Kalifiganagari, which had 
been damaged by storm, and caused to be built 
embankments for the cool tanks and laid out all 
gardens at the cost of thirty five hundred thousand 
(coins) and thus pleased all his subjects. 


Line 4-5. Jn the second year, without caring for Satakarygi 
(His Majesty) sent to the West a large army of 


mr egret er 


Prthu, the son of Vena, 
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406 Pg¢ Liiva vadtiueddaVidalle 


horse, elephant, infantry and chariot, and struck 
terror to the city of Asika with the troop that 
marched up to the river Krgn2. 


Thereafter, in the third ycar, versed in the 
art of music (His Majesty) made (Kalifiga) nagari 
play, as it were, by arranging festivals and convival 
gatherings. organising performances of acrobatism, 
dancc, as well as, of vocal and iustrumental music. 


Line 5-6 Then, in the fourth year, ( His Majesty ) --- the 
Vidyadhara tract, that had been established by 
the former kings of Kalifiga and had never been 
crushed before, 


The Ragtrika and Bhojaka chiefs with their 
crowns cast off, their umbrella and royal insignia 
thrown aside, and their jewellery and wcalth 
confiscated, were made to pay obeisance at His 
Majesty’s fect. 

And, in the fifth year, (His Majesty) caused the 
aqueduct that had been excavated by king 
Nanda three hundred years hefore, to flow in to 
(Kalitiga) nagari though Tanasuli. 


Line 6-7 Further, inthe sixth year of his coronation (His 
Majesty) in order to display the regal wealth, 
benevolently remitted all taxes and cesses, on the 
urban and rural population, to the extent of many 
hundred thousands. 


And, in the seventh year of his reign, (the 
CQucen) of Diamond Place, with a son attained 
mother-hood. 


Line 7 8 Then, in the cighth year, having destroyed the. 
strong (fort) of Gorathagiri with a mighty army 
(His Majesty) oppressed R#jagrha, 
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HIEFTORY OF ORISBA 


Getting the tidings of all these achievements, 
the Yavanardja, who had rctrcated to Mathura 
for the rescue of hls army encamped there, surrc. 


ndered (?) 

linc 8-9. The sage (Kharave!a), with the Kalpa trce 
burdened with foliage and with the uhorscs, 
clephants and chariotS,evee certs (distributed gifts) 


to all houses, inns and residences, and with a view 
to making gifts universal, gave away thc spoils of 
victory to the Brahmanas. 


Line 9-40. And, in the nincth year, (His Majesty) 
caused to be built the great Victory palace-the 
royal residence-at the cost of thirty eight hundred 
thousand (coins). 


Then, in the tenth year, (His Majcsty) who 
embodied the principles of politics, diplomacy 
and peaco, caused (the army) to march towards 
Bharatavarsa* for conquest. 


Line 10-14. And,in the eleventh year, (His Majesty) 
secured jewels and precious stones from the 
retreating (enemics), His Majesty caused to bec 
cultivated Pilthunda, founded by former kings of 
Kalifiga with ploughs drawn by asses. Also 
(His Majesty) shattered the territorial confederacy 


of the Tamil states that was existing since thirtéen 
hurdred years. 


Line 11-12. And, in the twelfth year, (His Majesty) 
terrorised the kings of Uttargpatha® by (an army 
of) hundred thousand. (His Majesty) generated 


1. Nerthelndin. 
2. Noth western India, 
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grcat fear among the people of Magadha while 
making the clephants and hofses drink from the 
Ganges. (His Majesty) madc Bahasatimita, the 
king of Magadha, pay obeisance at his fcet. (His 
Majesty) then brought Kalitiga Jina that had been 
taken away by king Nanda, along with the jewels 
obtained from Rajagrha, and the treasures of 
ATiga and Magadha. 


Line 13-14 cen «ov. (His Majesty) caused to crect towers 
with strong and beautiful gateways at the cost of 
hundred Visikas. (His Majesty) obtained horses, 
elephants and jewelleries sending strange and 
wonderful elephants and ships.,..........- The king of 
Pandya caused to be brought here’ various 


pearls, jewels and precious stones hundred 
thousand in number, 


(His Majesty) brought to submission the 
people of. eer re ~. 


Line 14-15 And in the thirtceoth year Upasaka Sri 
Kharavela, a devoted worshipper of those who 
clothe themselves in- fine cloth, enjoy royal 
endowment and take to rainy scason retreat, 
excavated in the Kum#ri hill, wherc the wheel of 
victory had been well turned, dwelling cells for 


resting of the bodies of the Japodyapaka Arkats who 
had renounced their sustenance. 


Line 15-16. (As desired by) the Queen (of) Simhapatha, 
(His Majesty) set up in front of and teside the 
dwellings of the Arhats with those 


1. The value of Visika is not known. 
2. Ths capital Kalifiganagari. 
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thirty-five hundred thousand stone slabs, which 
were raised from the best quaries and (brought) 
from a distance of many jyojans, for the 
convenience of the honoured Sramanas and for the 
Yatis, Tapasas, Rsis and Samghdyanas, who hailed 
from all directions, and also set up on the pink 
coloured floor, pillars bedecked with emerald at a 
cost of one hundred and five thousand (coins). 

(His Majesty) revived the Tauryatrika’ 
with its sixty-four branches, that had been 
suspended during the time of the Mauryas. 


Line 16-17. (Thus reigned) that king of Bliss, that king 
of Prosperity, that Bhikgsu king and that king of 
Dhamma, His Majesty the mighty conqueror Sri 
Kharavela, the descendant of Rajargsi Vasu,* the 
embodiment of Specific qualities, the worshipper 
of all religious orders, the repairer of all 
shrines of gods, the possessor of invincible armies, 
the administrator of the rule of Law, the guardian 
of Law, the executor of Law, having seen, heard, 
felt and (done) good. 


1 Performance of dancz, song and concert. 
2 Tne ancient Cheds king Uparichara Vasu. 
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G M i | Subrat Prusty <subratodia@gmalt.com 


Fwd: 
1 message 
DP Pattanayak <pattanayakdp@gmail.com> Thu, Apr 25, 2013 at 12:25 PI 


To: subratodia@gmail.com 


—-- — Forwarded message ———— 

From: Kishor K Basa <kishorkbasa58@gmail.com> 
Date: Tue, Apr 23, 2013 at 3:59 PM 

Subject: 

To: pattanayakdp@gmail.com 


Archaeological excavations were undertaken in Jan-Feb 2013 at the Neolithic-Chalcolithic site of 
Baanga-Harirajpur, Dist. Puri, Odisha, jointly by the Centre of Heritage Studies, Department of 
Anthropology, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar and Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
Pune, under the direction of Professor Kishor K. Basa and Professor R. K. Mohanty, the latter from 
Deccan College). Apart from cultural artifacts ascribable to Neolithic-Chalcolithic culture, a human 
skeleton of an adult individual was recovered from the site from the Chalcolithic level dating approx. 
2000 to 1500 B.C. The skeleton was buried in an extended supine position with east-west orientation. 


A team of experts, including Prof. S. R. Walimbe and Dr. Veena Mushrif-Tripathy, from Deccan College 
visited the Anthropology Department of Utkal ‘University from 1ith March 2013 to conduct 
anthropological investigations: on the skeleton. A Workshop on Skeletal Remains from Harirajpur has 
been organized by the Department of Anthropology under the Centre of Advanced Study Programme 
(U.G.C.) from 12.3.2013 to 18.3.2013 in which Prof. Walimbe and Dr. Mushrif-Tripathy acted as 
Resource Persons. Faculty members and students participated in the said Workshop. The following are 
important inferences of the study on the skeleton. 


The adult represented is a male, died at the age of around 35-40 years, is tall (stature estimation is 169.44 
cm, or §’ 7”) with slender body built, and resembling local Odishan population in the facial 
morphological features. The individual was apparently healthy. Bones did not show any sign of infection. 
There is, however, a significant evidence of healed fracture of left forearm. The left side ulna and radius 
exhibit oblique fracture resulting from an indirect trauma. This incidence took place during the adult 
phase of the individual (around 25 years of age), and the fractured bones were completely healed. The 
injury cannot be taken as indicative of inter-personal clash, but was probably caused by an incidence like 
falling from tree. The secondary infection, if any, ‘to the open wound was successfully treated. The 
individual had perfectly normal life once the fracture was completely healed, though had some deformity 
caused by shortening of the forearm. In any case the injury cannot be taken as cause of death. On the 
other hand. successful treatment to such kind of serious iniurv is an indicative of availahbilitv of skilled 
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medicinal assistance in the vicimty lt also strongly suggests a very stable social system withng to take 
care of the disabled that existed in rural Odisho about 3500 - 4000 vears ago 


There are sipns of certiun other minor illness, like antemortem loss of one upper molar tooth. traces of ave 
related arthritic problems 


Cause of death cannot be positively asserted For that matter, the death is not ‘untimely’. The average 
death aye during the Chalcolithic penod 1s stated to be around 40 years 


The portion below ankle was probably chopped off No foot bones are seen in the collection and there ame 
likely signs of cut-marks on the distal end of tibia. may be noted that practice of cutting lower feel of 
the dead prior to burial was a commen practice in the Deccan Chalcolithie populations 


‘The anthropology team has arranged to send skeletal sample for possible DNA extraction to Centre for 
Cellular and Molecular Biology. Hyderabad Confirmative statement on biological affinity of the 
individual can be forwarded only after these results are available. The fractured bones mill be X-rayed to 
access the healing process Necessary steps in this direction have already been taken Absolute 
chronological dating will eventually be done by Radiocarbon dating method Palacobotanical and 
palaeozoological studies will shed tight on the food economy of the population 
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river, somewhere about the districts of Singhbhium and 
Barabhium”, and he adds—“Bara Bazar is the chief town 
in Barabhim, and as its position corresponds very closely 
with that indicated by Hwen Thsang, it may be accepted 
as the approximate site of the capital in the seventh cen- 
tury”.! Fergusson does not accept this identification and 
writes—“ The kingdom of Karna Souvarna, 1 take it, com- 
prehended the northern part of Burdwan, the whole of 
Birbhum, and the province of Murshidabad, including all 
those parts of the districts, of Kishnaghur and Jessore 
which were then sufficiently raised above the waters of 
the Ganges to be habitable”,? 


WU-TU (OTA). 


Continuing his narrative Yuan-chuang tells us that from Karna- 
suvarna he travelled south-west above 700 7 and came to the 
Wu (or U}t'u (FE, 2) country. This, he states, was above 7000 Ii 
in circuit, and its capital above twenty /¢ in circuit; the soil 
was rich and fertile yielding fruits larger than tnose of other 
lands, and its rare plants and noted flowers could not be enu- 
merated; the climate was hot; the people were of violent ways, 
tall and of dark complexion, in speech and manners different 
from the people of “Mid India”; they were indefatigable students 
and many of them were Buddhists. There were above 100 Buddhist 
monasteries, and a myriad Brethren all MahaysSnists. Of Deva- 
Temples there were 50, and the various sects lived pell-mell. 
There were more than ten Asoka topes at places where the 
Buddha had preached. In the south-west of the country was 
the Pu-ste-p‘'o-k'i-lt (restored by Julien as “Pushpagiri”) mons- 
stery in a mountain; the stone tope of this monastery exhibited 
supernatural lights and other miracles, sunshades placed by 
worshippers on it between tbe dome and the amalaka remained 
there like needles held by a magnet. To the north-east of this 
tope ir a hill-monastery was another tope like the preceding in 
its marvels. The miraculous power of these topes was due to 
the topes having been erected by supernatural beings. Near the 


om rs es rr tt rrr irre ere nition 


1 See ‘Anc. Geog. of India’ p. 506. 

2 op. c. p. 248. See alto Dr. Waddell's Note on king Sasinka in 
his “Discovery of the exact site of Asoke’s classical capital of Pita- 
liputra”. 
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shore of the ocean in the south-east of this country was thi 
city Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra?}, above twenty / in circuit, which wa 
a thoroughfare and reating-place for sea-going traders auc 
strangers from distant lands. ° The city was naturally strong auc 
it contained many rsre commodities. Outside it were five 
monastaries close together, of lofty structure and with ver) 
artistic images. Far away, 20000 7; distant in the south wai 
the Stng-ka-lo (Ceylon) Country, and from this place on calr 
nights one could see tho brilliant light from the pearl on the 
top of the tope over the Buddha's Tooth-relic in that country 


In the Life the pilgrim is represented as going south. 
west not from Karnasuvarna but from T&mralipti to Wu. 
tw, and the distance betwecn these two places is nol 
given. If we understand Karnasuvarna to have been tc 
the north-east of Timralipti the difference between thc 
statement in the Records and that in the Life is not im- 
portant, as Timralipti would be south-west from Karna- 
suvarna and between it and Wu-t‘w. The country which 
Yuan-chuang calls by this name, pronounced Uda or Oda, 
has been identified with Udra or Odra, the modern 
Orissa. Fergusson thinks that the capital may have been 
on the site of the present Midnapur. The Che-li-to-lo of 
this passage is apparently, as Julien restores it, Charitra. 
Jt is translated in a note to the ‘text by Fa-hsing (%& 
$7), which may mean “setting out”, that is, on a voyage 
or journey; and the city is supposed to have received this 
name because it was a starting place for navigators and 
land-travellers. But the Fang-chih gives as the translation 
of the word Chiao-hsing-che (3 47 2%) which may mean 
“having religious observances”, and this seems to agree 
with the common use of the word Charitra. Moreover 
tbe pilgrim apparently does not describe the city as a 
starting-point or terminus of a journey; his words seem 
rather to indicate that it was a dépot and caravanseray 
for traders and travellers to and from the seaports and 
alsd by land. Cunningham thinks that “Charitrapura was 
probably the present town of Pri, or “the city”, near 
which stands the fainous temple of Jagannith”. Fergusson 
regards the city as represented by the modern Tumluk 
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which is generally taken to be the old city of Tamralipti.! 
Dr. Waddell writes that at the time of our pilgrim’s visit 
to this part of India “Yajapur, was undoubtedly the capital 
of the country of ‘U-cha’—the northern portion of Orissa”. 
He adds—“Indeed the ‘U-cha’ of the pilgrim seems in- 
tended to represent the Sanskrit Yaja”. This, however, 
is quite impossible as Wu-t‘u or U-t'a (or -ch‘a) could not 
be taken to transcribe Yaja. Wu-t'w is the reading of 
all the texts of the Records, and of one text at least of 
the Life. In the C text of the Life we have -ch‘a which 
is often used for t'w,. the characters represented by these 
sounds having formerly had a similar pronunciation. There 
can be little doubt that the name transcribed by Wu-t'w 
or Wu-ch'a was Odda or Otta. 

As to the Che-li-to-lo of our text Dr. Waddell, after 
quoting Burnouf’s translation of Yuan-chuang’s description 
of the city, writes—“In the locality here indicated—in 
exact keeping geographically ‘with the distances and direc- 
tions noted by the pilgrim—in the Mahbanadi delta, about 
15 miles below Cuttack, we find the older channel of the 
great Mahanadi River is still known as the “Chitratola 
River”, although no village or town of that name now 
exists on its banks. But at the highest point of this part 
of the Mahanadi channel, where the name of Chitratola 
still clings to this branch of ‘the Mahanad1., at the village 
of Nendra, opposite Kendwapatana lock of the Kendra- 
para canal, the villagers point out tbe site of the old port 
on ‘what is now a vast expanse of sand in the river bed”. 
Dr. Waddell brings further evidence in support of bis 
view that this vanished- town of Chitratola was the Che-li- 
to-lo of the Records. He also thinks that Julien’s resto- 
ration of Charitr's is “doubtfully correct”, and adds— 
“The original name seems more nearly to resemble or be 
identical with the still current name Chitratola”. We may 
“Provisionally accept the site described by Dr. Waddell as 
‘that of our pilgrim’s Che-li-to-lo, but while this transcrip- 


3 ‘Anc. Geog. of India’ p. 510.’ Fergusson op. c. p. 249. 
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tion may possibly and probably stand for Charitra it 
cannot possibly be taken to represent a word like Chi- 
tratola.! 

There js a remarkable contradiction between the state- 
ment in our text here, that the Brethren in this country 
were Mahsyanists, and the express declaration in an inter- 
esting passage in the Life that they were all Hinaysnists, 
although in the short account which it gives of the country 
the Life agrees with the Records in stating that they 
were Mahsysnists.? Now in the next century after our 
pilgrim the Buddhists in this country were evidently 
Mabaysnists. We find their king at that time copying 
out with his own hand, and sending as a religious present 
10 the Chinese Emperor Té Tsung, the Sanskrit text of 
the Mahsyanist treatise called “Ta-fang-kuang-Fo-hua-yen- 
ching”. This curioug beautifyl sutra on its arrival in 
China was translated into Chinese by the learned Kapin 
Brother named Prajnt, with the assistance of several 
learned Chinese Brethren, and presented to the Emperor 
in A. D. 795.3 


KUNG-YU (GU on YA)-T'O. 


The narrative in the Records proceeds to tell us that from 
the Ota country & journey south-west, through a forest, for over 
1200 #2, brought the pilgrim to the Kung-yti (or -gu or -ya}t'o 
country. This country was above 1000 /¢ in circuit, and its 
capital was above twenty /4 in circuit. It was a hilly country 
bordering on a bay of the sea, with regular harvests, a hot 
climate. The people were tsll and valorous and of a black comple” 
zion, having some sense of propriety and not very deceitfal. Their 
written laiguage was the same as that of India, but their ways 
of speaking were different, and they were not Buddhists. Deva- 
Temples were above 100 in number, and of Tirthikas there were 
more than 10000. The country contained some tens of towns 
which stretched from the slopes of the hills to the edge of the 
sea. As the towns were naturally strong there was a gallant 


eerie meagan ease cee 


! Dr. Waddell in ‘Proceedings A. 8S. Ben.’ Dec. 1892. 
3 Ch. 4: Julien I, pp. 184, 220. 
3 I+ in Ne #9 in Mr. Rnnvin Naniio’s Catalogue. 
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army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe, and so there 
was nce powerful enemy. As the country was on the seaside it 
contained many rare precious commodities; the currency was 
couries and pearls; and the country produced large dark-coloured 
elephants which were capable of long journeys. 


The Kwung-yi-t'o of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Julien as Konyodha and this restoration has 
been accepted. But the characters (Zt ## f£) were pro- 
nounced Kong-gu-t‘o or Kong-ya-t'o and the original was 
probably a word like Kongudba or Konyadha. In his 
translation of the text Julien makes the author state that 
—“Les frontiéres de ce royaume embrassent plusieurs 
dizaines de petites villes qui touchent & des montagnes, 
et sont situées au confluent de deux mers”. But there is 
no word for two in the text aud the term hai-chiao (jf 
%£) here means “the meeting of sea and land”. The pil- 
grim wished his readers to understand that the towns at 
one extremity “continued the hills” (chie-shan-ling $£ li 
4{), and at the other were on the sea-shore ({# ¥ Z&). This 
is also the sense in which the compiler of the Fang-chbih 
understood the description. Cunningham and Fergusson 
agree in identifying Kung-yit-t‘'o with the district about 
the Chilka Lake, and the latter investigator thought that 
the capital “was situated to the northward of the Chilka 
lake and somewhere between Kuttack and Aska, where 
one of Asoka’s great edict tablets still exists”.! This 
Kung-yiu-t‘'o of our pilgrim’s narrtive may perhaps be the 
Kindya of the Hemakindya (called also Hemakutya) in 
the south-eastern division of: the Brihat-Sambhita’s topo- 
graphy.? 

Jt is strange to find Yuan-chuang here describing Kung- 

. YU-t‘o as a great military country without a formidable 
enemy. At the time of the pilgrim’s arrival in these 
parts, as we learn from the Life, this country had been 

_ invaded by Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja, and it was then 


\ 


t A. G. I. p. 518: Fergusson .op. c. p. 250. 
i, * Fleet in Ind. Ant. Vol. XXTf. nn. 171 179. 
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apparently a part of that great sovereign’s kingdom. It 
will be noticed that the pilgrim, in this description of the 
country, does not tell us anything about the government. 


KA-LENG-KA (KALINGA). 


Returning to the narrative in the Records we read that from 
Kung-yu-t'o the pilgrim travelled, through jungle and forest 
dense with huge trees, south-west for 1400 or 1500 7i, to Kalinga. 
This country he describes as above 5000 / in circuit, ite capital 
being above twenty /5.° There were regular‘teed-time and harvest, 
fruit and flowers grew profusely, and there were continuous 
woods for some hundreds of /i. The country produced dark wild 
elephants prized by the neighbouring countries. The climate was 
hot. The people were rude and headstrong in disposition, obser- 
vant of good faith and fairness, fast and clear in speech; in 
tbeir talk and manners they differed somewhat from “Mid India”. 
There were few Buddhists, the majority of the people being of 
other religions. There were above ten Buddhist monasteries, 
and 500 Brethren “Students of the Mabhbayinist Sthavira school 
system”. There were more than 100 Deva-temples, and the pro- 
fessed adherents of the various sects were very numerous, the 
majority being nirgranthas. This Country, the pilgrim relates. 
had once been very densely inbabited; a holy rishi possessing 
supernatural powers had his hermitage in it; he was once 
offended by a native and cursed the country; as a consequence 
of this curse the land became, and reinainea, utterly depopulated. 
Jn the lapse of many years since tnat event it had gradually 
become inhabited again, but it still had only a scanty population. 
Near the south wall of the city (i.e. the capital apparently) was 
an Asoka tope beside which were a sitting-place and exercise- 
ground of the Four Past Buddhas. Or a ridge of a mountain 
in the north of the country was a stone tope, above 100 feet 
high, where a Pratyeka Buddha had passed away at the beginning 
of the present kalpa when men’s lives exteuded over countless 
years. 

‘The capital of the Kalinga of this passage has been 
identified by Cunningham with Rajamahendri on the Godi- 


vari river.? Fergusson was of opinion that it was not very 
far from the Kalingapatam of our maps.? 


The Divyavadana in giving the names of the kings who 


1 A. G. L.-p. 516. 
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will be reigning when Maitreya comes places the names 
Kalinga and Mithila side by side as the respective resi- 
dences of different kings.! It must be a misunderstand- 
ing of some snch passage that ‘ies at the root of the 
statement we find in some Buddhist treatises that Kalinga, 
with its capital Mithili, was mentioned by the Buddha. In 
some Buddhist treatises we find a Kalinga with its capital 
Mithila mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four 
places possessing inexhaustible treasures of precious sub- 
stances.? But Mithila was, of course the capital of Videha; 
and we find in older works such as the “Jitaka”, the 
“Mahavastu”, and the “Digha”, mention of a kingdom 
named Kalinga with its capital Dantapura ages before 
the Buddha’s time.3 

Our pilgrim’s statement here about the desolation of 
the country caused by the .curse of an offended rishi 
is derived from a sitra. In this the Buddha asks UpfAli 
if he knew why Dandaka, Kalinga, and AMitanga became 
uninhabited wastes, und Upali replies that he heard 
the desolation was caused by an incensed rishi. When 
this saintly hermit cursed the land in his anger the super- 
natural beings blighted and wasted all the region on 
account of the offence against him.‘ 

In the above passage also it is to be noted that the 
pilgrim represents the Buddhist Brethren of Kalinga as 
students of the Sthavira system of the Mahayinists, but 
in the description in the Life the term for Mahayanists 
18 omitted. The Buddha in a Tantra sitra gives Kalinga 
as one of the twelve districts in which the “attainment 
of perfection may be sought”. 


i Divyav. p. 61. 

2? Teéng-yi-a-han-ching, ch. 49; “A - na - pin- ti- hus - chi-tsu-chiog 
(No. 649). : 

$ Jat. Vol. If, p. 867; Mahavastu T. II, p. 861; Dighs IT, 167, 288. 

< See Nos. 1238, 1239, and 1240. Compare Masjjbima I, 878. 

5 Fo-ehuo-ta-pei-k‘ung-chih-chin-kang-ta-chiao-wang-yi-kuei-ching, 
¢h. 2 (No. 1060). See above p. 177. 
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THE SOUTHERN KOSALA. 


The pilgrim’s description next proceeds to relate thst from 
Kalinga he went north-west by hill snd wood for above 1800 hi 
to Kosala. This country, more than 6000 fi in circuit, was 
surrounded by mountains and was & succession of woods and 
marshes, its capital being above 40 in circuit. The soil of the 
country was rich and fertile, the towns and villages were clore 
together; the people were prosperous, tall of stature and black 
in colour; the king was a kshatriya by birth, a Buddhist in 
religion, and of noted benevolence. There were above 100 Bud- 
dhist monasteries, and. about 10000 Brethren, all Mahiyinists, 
Near the south of the city (that is apparently, tbe capital) was 
an old monastery with an Asoka tope where Buddha had van- 
quished Tirthikas by the exhibition of supernormal powers, and 
in which Nigirjuns Puss had afterwards lodged. Contem- 
porary with this ‘P'oss was the king styled Sha-to-p‘o-ha or 
“Teading-right” (yin-chéng &| JE), who treated Nagarjuna with 
ceremonious respect, and kept a guard at his residence. The 
record then tells of the visit made by Deva P'usa from Sengkala 
to this monastery ‘n order to have a discussion with Nagarjuna. 
When Deva arrived and requested to be admitted the disciple 
in charge of the door reported the circumstance. Nagé&rjuns, 
who bad beard of the visitor’s fame, merely filled bis bow! with 
water and gave it to the disciple to show to Deva. This last 
silently dropped a needle into the bowl, and dismissed the dis- 
ciple. On learning this N&girjuns exclaimed—“He is a wise 
man! It is for the gods to know the hidden springs, and it is 
the sage who searches out their minute developments; as the 
man bas such excellence call him in at once. What do you 
mean, asked the disciple,—is this a case of “Silence being elo- 
quence”? Nigirjuna explained that the bowl full of water 
typified his own universal knowledge, and the dropping of the 
needle into it typified Deva's thorough comprehension of all 
that knowledge. When Deva wes admitted he was modest and 
timid, and he expressed his views clearly and distinctly, wishing 
to be instructed. Nigirjuna said to him— “You as a scholar 
are above your contemporaries, and your excellent discourse 
sheds glory on your predecessors. I am old and feeble, and 
meeting one of such superior abilities as you I have a pitcher 
into which to draw water, and a successor to whom the conti- 
nuons lamp may be handed over. You can be relied on for pro- 
pageting the religion. Please come forward, and let us talk of 
the mysteries of Buddhism”. Deva was proceeding to enter 
on an exposition when a Jook at the majestic face of Nag#rjuns 
ede tim Pacmeh i. nog Lig cfc orcs a Mien hae Aeclared 
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himself a disciple, and N83géirjuns haviug reassured him taught 
him the true Buddhism. Nigairjuna bad tbe secret of long life, 
and had attsined an age of several centuries, with his mental 
faculties stili flourishing, when he voluntarily put an end to hi 
life in the following circumstances. The king Yin-chéng wat 
als) some hundreds of years old, end his life depended on that 
of Négirjuna by whom it had been prolonged. This king’s 
youngest son became impatient to succeed, and learning from 
his mother the secret of his father’s life, at her instigation he 
went to the great P'usa, and persuaded him that it was his duty 
to die on behalf of the young prince. NigSrjuna, accordingly, 
cut his own head off with a dry blade of grass, and his death 
was immediately followed by that of the old king. 

To the south-west of this country above 300 Zi from the capital 
was a mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-ft, which rose lofty and 
compact like a single rock. Here king ‘Yin-chéng had quarried 
for Nagarjuna a monastery in the mountain, and bad cut in the 
rock a path, communicating with the monastery, for above ten fi. 
The monastery had cloisters avd lofty halls; these halls were in 
five tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing gold 
life-size images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty. It was 
well supplied with running water, and the chambers were lighted 
by windows cut in the rock. In the. formation of this esta- 
blishment the king's treasury soon, became exhausted, and Nagar- 
Jun then provided an abundant supply by transmuting the rocke 
into gold. In the topmost ball N3girjuna deposited the scrip- 
tures of Sékyamuni Buddha, and the writings of the P'usas. Jr 
the lowest hall were the laymen attached to the monastery and 
the stores, and the three intermediate halls were the lodgings 
of the Brethren. The pilgrim learned that when the king had 
finished the construction of this monastery an estimate of the 
maintenance of the workmen came to nine koti of gold coins 
In later times the Bretbren had disagreed, and had referred their 
quarrels to the king; then the retainers of the monastery, fearing 
that the establishment would become a prey to the lawless, ex- 
cluded the Brethren, and made new barriers to keep them out 
since then there have not heen any Brethren in the monastery. 
and the way of access to it was not known. 


The short account of Kosala, and the stories about its 
great Buddhist apostle, given in the passage here epito- 
mized, are interesting in several respects. In the Life the 
Country is called “South Kosala” apparently to distinguish it 
from the Kosala in the north of which Srivasti was the capital. 
Cunningham makes it tn he “thao ancient nrnvinrna of Vidoarhha 
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or Berar of which the present capital is N&gpur’,! ani 
Fergusson seems to agree with Mr. Grant in regardin; 
Ohattisgarh as corresponding to the Kosala of our text 
and Wyraghur as being the site of its capital.? 

The stories which our pilgrim here tells about the rela 
tions of Nagirjuna-p‘usa with Deva-p'usa, and with thi 
king of the country, are in harmony with certain legends 
and receive some confirmation or illustration from these 
Thus when Nagirjuna tells his illustrious visitor Dev: 
p'usa, by the exhibition of the full bowl, that nothing coulc 
be added to his knowledge, he is giving an instance 0 
his claim to be “omniscient”. In his Life we find hin 
asserting that he knew all things, and even silencin; 
sceptics by a conspicuous instance.’ But in his attemp' 
to produce an effect on Deva by the claim to omniscienct 
he was not successful, for the silent parable of the needle 
taught him that Deva had fathomed all his learning. Ther 
the story about the young prince who, acting on the ad. 
vice of his mother, persuades Nigarjuna to hasten hit 
accession to the throne by committing suicide, agrees ir 
essentials with the legend from Indian sources in the 
Tibetan books. It was the king's knowledge of the fac! 
that his own life depended on that of the “great scholar” 
that made him so ceremonious and attentive to Nsg# 
juna as to keep a guard at his residence. That thit 
p'usa’s life extended to a great length, even to several cen- 
turies, is also in accordance with some of the legends 
about him. He is represented in one account as living 
529 (or more) years,’ and he is generally supposed to have 
reached a very great age, prolonging his life by various 
expedients such as imbibing water through his nostrils.t 
So also our pilgrim’s account of Nag&rjuna’s proceeding 


G. I. p. 520. 
R. A. 8. 1875 p. 260. 


ung-shu-p‘n-sa-chuan (No. 1461); Wass. Bud. p. 232. 
J. A. 8S. Ben. Vol LI, p. 115g.” 
s Tar. B. 78. 
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in providing the king with abundant fonds by the trans- 
mutation of rocks into gold is in harmony with that p'usa’s 
reputation for a knowledge of alchemy.! 

This Nagarjuna is one of the wonders and mysteries of 
later Buddhism. He appears in literature as a man of 
remarkable genius, as an almost universal scholar, & 
Buddhist religious enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound 
philosopher, a poet and author of great literary abilities, 
and an intense lover of his species. He was also accord- 
ing to one authority a king, but the statement is evidently 
a mistake. Yet notwithstanding his great fame we cannot 
pretend to have any precise .information about the man’s 
life, or his date, or his place of birth. He has even been 
regarded by one scholar, at least, as a fictitious personage, 
as only a name, and it seems possible that the legends 
tell of several individuals with the same name. But even 
the name is not beyond question. We have three Chinese 
terms, and one Tibetan term, purporting to be translations 
of it, but no one of these can he regarded as a correct 
rendering of Nigirjuna. Thus the old and common Chinese 
term is Lung-shw or “Dragon-tree”; but it is admitted 
that sht, “a tree”, is not the equivalent of a’j1¢na, and it 
has been suggested that it stands for ju in an imperfect 
transcription of that word, lung being the Chinese for 
Naga. We find Iung-shu given as the name of an Indian 
tree, but in this use the term may be for nigavriksha with 
the same meaning. Then we have our pilgrim’s rendering, 
used also by I-ching, ZLung-méng (| 4£), or “Dragon- 
valiant”, and there is the earlier rendering Lung-shéng 
( | A#) or “Dragon-prevailing”. In the Tibetan books we 
find Klusgrub as the equivalent of Nigirjuna, and the 
name has been interpreted to mean one “perfected by a 
dragon”? or one “that forms or makes perfect the nigas”. 
Some Chinese transcriptions of the original seem to indi- 
cate a form like Nagarjuna. 
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t Weber, ‘Ind. Lit.’ p. 265 note. 
2 Wass. Bud. S. 284. 
3 Tib. Grammar by Caoma de Koros p. 1983. 
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As to this bodhisattva’s native place we find one author 
assigning West India as his home, but the general testimony 
is that he was a native of South Tndia or of Vidarbha! (that 
is perhaps, Kosala), and the Tibetans make him to have 
spent much of his life in N&land3.2 His date is variously 
given as 700,3 600,¢ and 4003 years after the time of the 
Buddha’s decease. In the apocraphycal line of succession he 
is placed as the 14th or the 13th Patriarch, and he is said 
to have died in B. C. 212.6 He is said to have been born 
in B. C. 482,” and he is described as contemporary with, 
or & little later than, Kanishka in the first century of our 
era.S His career is prophesied in the final verses of the 
“Lankivatara-sutra”,? and if we regard his Life as having 
been composed by Kumfirajiva, its professed translator, 
16 lived in the latter part of the 3rd century of our era,!? 
The names of the kings Kanishka and Kilika, of Vasu- 
nitra, Asvaghosha, Katysyanlputra, Dharmagupta, and 
Rahulabhadra occur in the writings ascribed to Nigar- 
juna, and we may with some probability assign him to the 
third century A. D. 

Of the treatises composed by Né&girjuna we have about 
twenty in Chinese translations, of which eighteen ars 
given in Mr. Bunyio Nanjio'’s ‘Catalogue. Among them 
the “Friendly Letter” or “Noble Song”, which exists 


1 


Ses Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-ching, ch. 3 (No. 1340); Ta-shéng-ju- 
Leng-ka-ching, ch. 6 (No. 177); J. A. S. Ben. Vol. LI, pp. 1168. 
(Here the birth place is Vidarbha in Central India). 

2? Tér. }. c.; J. A. S. Ben. 1. c. 

$ Mehamaya-ching, ch. 2 (No. 288). 

+ Tnd. Lit. p. 287; Tar. s. 303. 

PG ‘Buddhism in Tibet’ p. 80; As. Res. Vol. XX, 
p. 400. 
¢ Fo-ten-li-tai-t'ung-tsai, ch. 5 (No. 1687); Chih-yue-lu, ch. 8. 
? Crome’s Tib. Gr. p. 189. 

$ Réja-tarangin! (ed. Troyer) T. I, sl. 178 and 177, T. 11, p. 19. 
Niégirjuns here is evidently soon after Keanishke’s time. See Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Society. Vel. V. Pr, IV, p. 7. 

9 Ju-Leng-ka-ching, ch. 9 (No. 176) and Ta-shéng-ju-Leng-ka- 
ching, ch. 6. 
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NAGARBJUNA’S WRITINGS. 


in one Tibetan and three Chinese translations, is per- 
haps the best known.! I-ching tells us how, at the time 
of his visit, the children in India learned it so as to 
commit it to memory, and devout adults made it a life- 
long study.? Another of Nagfrjuna’s works which was 
highly esteemed, and attained great popularity, was that 
called in Chinese Chung-kwuan-lun (rh #3 j@), always cited 
and known as the “Chung-lun” or “Sistra of the Mean”. 

This poem formed the basis for the existing “Chung-lun” 
(No. 1179), and the “Pan-yo«téng-lun” (PrajnS-pradtpa- 
fastra, No. 1185). It was, and indeed it continues to be, 
the text-book for students of Mahsysnism in its Madhyama 
development. Another important and interesting treatise 
by Nagarjuna is the “Shih-chu-pi-p'o-sha-lun” or “Dasa- 
bhimi-vibhash&-sastra” (No. 1180). This is a long discourse 
on the Pramoditas and Vimal& Bhimis, that is, the first 
and second of the Ten Stages (“lands”) of a bodhisattva’s 
career, the first being the happy state of the newly con- 
verted, and the second his separation from sin. This 
treatise contains a poetical eulogy of Amitiyus’ Paradise 
as giving an intermediate stage, in the course to the per- 
fection of Buddhahood, exempt from all chance of back- 
sliding. But the author praises in the old orthodox way 
the passing beyond all change of life and death into 
remainder-less nirvina. Here as in many other passages 
he makes one common prayer for his own salvation and 
the salvation of all others. But the greatest work of 
Nagarjuna extant in Chinese translation is “Mo-ha-po-yo- 
p‘o-lo-mi-ching-shihb-lun” or “Mahaprajnaparamita-sutra- 
vyfikhya-Ssastra” (No. 1169) commonly called the Ta-chih- 
tu-lun (kK ¥ & ia). The translation, which was made 
by Kumarajiva in A. D. 405, is in 100 chuan. This work 
is a very learned commentary on the Mahiprajnapara- 
mit&-siitra, the whole of the first part of it showing an 


i i i ll i en 


! Journal of the Pali Text Society 1886; Nos. 1440, 1441, 1464 in 
Bunyia Nanjio' a Catalogue. 
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906 KAGARICXA. Annexure-XIV(14) 
intimate acquaintance with the canonical and other scrip- 
tures. 

It was not only as an apostle of Buddhism, howerer, 
that Nagirjuna was famous during bis lifetime, and long 
afterwards, both in his own land, and in foreign Countries. 
He was also trained in all the learning of a brahminical 
student; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the 
secret influences of the stars, the science of alchemy and 
the arts of the magician and exorcist; he wae also renowned 
as a physician and the fame of his success as a physician 
and eye-doctor reached China.! We find mention of his 
Yen-lun or Treatise on the Eye, and Lung-shu-p'u-sa-yao0- 
fang or “Nigarjuna Bodhisattva’s Prescriptions” in four 
chuan and his Ho-hsiangfo (1 $ £) aré also recorded.? 
In the “Harsa-carita” we are told that NagHrjuna obtained 
from the “Snake-king” in hell the pearl-wreath Mand&kinI 
which was a potent antidote against all poisons, and by 
its touch relieved the pain of all creatures.’ As & de- 
fender and expounder of Buddhism he had a creed which 
admitted the simplé meagre system of the “Small Vehicle” 
equally with the subtle expansive dogmas of tho “Great 
Vehicle’. He taught the four doctrines of existence, 
vacuity, both existence and vacuity, and neither of the 
two. As a matter of personal religion he is represented 
as having attained to or realized the first of the ten 
Bhimi. It is probable that in the passage which seems 
to describe him as a king the author of the Riujataran- 
ginf meant to describe Nagarjuna as a bodhisattva who 
was lord of one Bhtimi,* that jis, of the first one; this is 
said of him in several of the Mahiyina Sastras. 

The name of the king of Kosala of whom the pilgrim 
tells us in the present passage is given by him as Sha- 
to-p'o-ha, rendered in Chinese by him as Yin-chéng, “Lead- 
ing right”. Julien, who restores the Sanskrit original aS 
er ee 

1 Ma T. 1., ch. 229; J. A. §. . oD. 

# eagle else 10 mh pe po 

3 Harsa-Carita (tr. Cowell and Thomas) p. 262. 
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Annexure-XIV(15) 

Sadvaha, translates the Chinese rendering by—“Celui qu: 
conduit les bons”. But the name of the king here abbre- 
viated in transcription was SAtavihana, and the pilgrim’: 
transcription apparently represents, as has been suggested 
a form Sitaviha, the translation being incorrect. 1I-ching 
gives as the style (or dynastic name) of Nagnrjuna’s roya. 
triend Sha-to-p‘o-han-na which, as Mr. Takakusu suggests 
is evidently for Satavahana.. The personal name of thi: 
king is given by I-ching as Shi-yen-té-ka, and this it 
evidently the Shan-t'é-ka of a previous translator. We 
cannot regard these two transcriptions as giving eithel 
Jetaka or Jivitaka, and they evidently represent a worc 
like Santaka. In the Tibetan books Santivahana (a various 
reading being Antivahana) is given ns a name of the king 
who was a contemporary and friend of Nagarjuna. .The 
Tibetan translations also give Bde-byed and Bde-sphyoc 
as translations of the king’s name, and these are taken tc 
represent the Sanskrit Samkara and Udayana (or Utra- 
yana): Jetaka is also given by Tibetan writers: as the 
name of the king who was Nagarjuna's friend.? As king 
Sitavahana lived in the first century of our era, his friend- 
ship with Nagarjuna places the latter also in that century 
and long before the date indicated by other circumstances 
But we should probably regard the “Sataviha” of oui 
pilgrim, and the “Satavahana” of I-ching, as the name o: 
the dynasty which ruled over this part of India from the 
second century B.C. to the third century A.D. 

The name of the mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-kti-i ir 
the passage now under notice is translated in the B anc 
C texts by Hei-/éngy (HE #) or “Black Peak”. But in the 
D text and in the Fang-chih the rendering is Hei-féng 
(| #$) or “Black bee”, and this gives us as the San. 
skrit original Bhramara-giri or “Black-bee Mountain” 
The wonderful five-storeyed ‘monastery of this mountain it 
evidently, as has been pointed out by others, the Pigeor 


er କା କା rr ଓ —— 


Co rs cies ee 


1 Nan-hai-ch‘i-kuei, ch. 32 and Takakusu, ‘I-Tsing’ p. 159. 
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Monastery of Fa-heien which he describes from the reports 
of others. Bhrimari is one of the epithets of Durg& or 
Parvati, and Beal thinks that in the names for the 
great monastery used by Fa-hsien and our pilgrim we 
have “the mountain of Bhrimara, the black bee, the syno- 
nym of Durg#h or Parvati”.! But a perusal of the passages 
in the narratives of the two pilgrims will show that there 
is no hint of the peculiar monastery having ever been 
other than a Buddhist establishment.? Fa-hsien’s P*o-lo- 
yue (# # #8) may, however, represents the word parvata, 
a mountain. which he heard as pirivata, a pigeon, and 
Sri-Parvata was the name of the mountain in South India 
on which Nagarjuna resided, but the characters cannot 
be supposed to give a transcription of Parvati. Then our 
pilgrio’s Po-lo-mo-lo may be for Bhrimara, and he pro- 
bably translated the Indian name of the mountain by Hei- 
Séng:féng (¥ #% ¥) or “Peak of the Black bee”, and then 
one /éng was left out by an cfficious copyist. Mr. Burgess 
proposes to identify our pilgrim’s Black-bee Mountain 
with the lofty rock overhanging the Krishna river “abeut 
250 miles south of Minikdurg and beyond the probable 
hmits of the Kosala kingdom”. On this rock is the 
Hindu temple called Sri-Parvata popularly known as 
Sr1-Sailam. Mr. Burgess adds—“Thoat Sri-Parvata was 
the proper form of the name seems proved by the Tibetan, 
and the identity of this with Sri-Sailam is well known and 
recognised throughout Sanskrit literature, while ° the ac- 
knowledged great antiquity of the Hindu shrine, the an- 
cient and very remarkable causeways of very early date 
constructed from different points up to the top of the 
precipitous hill, and the character of the place, agree 
sufficiently with the reports of the Chinese pilgrims”.3 


— ree 


! J. R. A. S. Vol. XY, 18883, p. 844. 
2? Fo-kuo-chi, ch. 35. 
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ANNEXURE-XV 


Linguistic Survey of India, G.A. Grierson, Vol-V, P-368-369. 


ORIYA 


Oriya, with Bengali, Bil&1, ond Asramese, forms one of the four speeches which 
together make up the Fastern Group of the Indo-Aryan 

Place of Orlyk in reference to Innguogos. I(s grammatical construction closely resombles 
i ନ tat of Bengali. Jt has the came weak sense ର number, 
and, as in Bengali, when the plural hos to be sigvified, it must be done with the aid of 
rome noun of multitude. In the cose of living rational beings, this noun of multitude 
is the word mdné, which fs said to mean Mterally ‘ men.’ Jn thecase of other nouns it 
js usunlly some word meaning ‘all.’ In the verb, as is also the case in Bengali, the 
singular of the first and second perrons pre only uscd by the uneducated, or when 
vespect is not intended. It has one great sdvontoge over Bengali in tbe fact that, as o 
rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There aro few of those slurred consonnnts and 
Liroken vowels which make Bengali so difficult to thc foreigner. Each letter in each 
w ord is clearly sounded, and it Las been well described as ‘comprehcnsive and pocticul, 
with o pleasant sounding and musical intonation, aud by no means difficult to acquire 
nnd master.’ The Oriy& verbal eystem is at once simple and complete. It Lins a long 
nrray of lenses, but the whole fs so logically srrauged, and built on 80 regular a model, 
{hat its principles are easily impressed upon the memory. It is particularly notice- 
able for tlie vory complete set of verbal pouns, Present, pust, and future, whicli take 
the place of the incomplete series of infinitive aud gerund which wo meet in Bengali, 
and for want of which that langvage is sometimes driven to strangc atraits in ordcr to 
express the simplest idea. When Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what iu 
Latin would be called the Infinitivo, it has to borrow the present participle for the occa- 
sion, and then ling to uso it for all tenses, 80 that the word is used, in the first place, not os 
ga parliciple, and, in the second place, often notin {he prevent tense. Oriya, on the other 
hund, simply tues (he opproprinte Verbal Noun, find declincs it in the case which the 
moaning neccessarily requires. As every lIofinitive must he some oblique cast of ou 
Yorbal Noun, it follows that Oriya gramms#r does not know tlhe so-called ¢ Infinitive. 
moud ’ at all. The voricst beginner does not miss it, apd instinctively mokes up his 
‘Infinitive’ or his ‘ Gerund’ os ho requires it, In this respect Oriya i¢ in un older stage 
of grammatical dovelopment than even Classical Sanskrit, and,among Indo-Aryon J.ongua- 
ges, oan only be compored with the ancient Sanskrit spoken in Vedic timos. This archaic 
churaoter, both of forin oud vocabulary, runs through tle whole language, and is no doubt 
accounted for by gaogroaphical position. Orissa bos ever been an isolated country 
bounded on the cast by the ocean, and on the west by tho hilly troots, inhabited by wild 
aboriginal tribes aud bearing an evil repulatioun for air and water, On the south, the 


ORIYA. 3ହେ 


language is Drayidign, and. bolongs to an altogethor difforont family, while, on the north, 
it hag spldom had: political tics with Boogal. 

Onthe cothor bend Qcless has boc ‘conquered nation. For eight centuries it was 
anbjeot to the king-of ‘linge, ahd, in modern times, it was for Ailty yoare under the 
sway of the Bidslis of Nagpur,’ both of whom left deep impressions of their rule upon 
the gountry. On the longuago they imposed a number of ‘felugu and of Marathi words 
and idioms, respectively, which still survive. These ore, 50 for as we know, the only 
foreign elements. whicb.bave intruded.themselves into Oriys, except the amall vocabulary 
of Bngliah court:torms, and-a fewothor English expressions, which English domination 
and education have brought into vogue. 
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orIYA. 389 


Oriya is remarkably free from dialectic variation. Tho well-known saying, which is 
true all over the north of India, that the language changes 
every tcn &6e, docs not hold in Orissa. In Orissa proper, ¢.6., 
in what is known as the Mugbalbandi, which consists of the regulation distriots of Cuttack, 
Puri, and of the southern half of Balasore, the language is one and the same. Purists 
discover doflections from the recognised standard’in Balasore and Outtack, but thesc are 
very slight, ond are merely local peouliarities, which are not worthy of the name of 
dialects. Three localities each plaim to be the places whoro Oriya is spoken in its greatest 
purity, pis., Cuttack, Khurda in Puri, and Gumsar in the north of Ganjam, Probably 
Khurdo has the greatest claim to being considered tho well of Oziy& undefiled, Cuttack, 
cspecially the town, is to a certain extent affected by Bongalisms, owing to the residoenco 
there of a numbor of Bengalis who have settled in the district for some generations,’ and 
the longuage of Gumsar is said to be affected by the neighbouring Telugu. Further 
south in Ganjam, the language becomes more and more subject to the inflaence of 
the last named languapgo, so that not only is the vocabulary infectcd, but even the typical 
Telugu termination u is added by the uneducated to the genuine Oriy& nouns, and tho 
Telugu pronunciation of ch and ; as it thoy were fs and ¢ respectively is adopted univer- 
sally. On the other hand, the Oriyi of North Balasore shows signs of being Pengalised, 
‘and, as wo cross the boundary between that distriot and Midnapore, we find at length 
almost o now dinlect. It is not, however, a true dialect. It is a mechanical mixture of 
corrupt Bengali and of corrupt Oriyi. -A man will begix a sentence in Opyiya, drop into 
Bengali in its middle, and go back to Oriya at its end. ‘The vocabulary freely borrows 
from Bengali, and, in North-West Midnapore, even from the Santoli which is spoken by 
the aborigines who there live among their Oriya-speaking ncighbours. All this time, 
however, the Jangunge is O)iyi in its essence, It lins put on strange clothes, like Peter 
in the ¢ ‘Tale of a Tub,’ but the heart that beats under the strangely embroidered waist.- 
cont is tlie same. Nevortheless a person speaking this Midnapore Oriya is often 
unintelligible.to a man from Puri, and vice vers. According to Babu Monmohan 
Chakravarti, this mutual unintelligibility is due, not so much to actual change in the 
language ss to differences of pronunciation. In Bengali, the accent is thrown back as 


Dialects. 


3 Sos Boames’ Comparative Grammar, j, 110. 


23 In the north of Orissa, there is a tendenoy to use Bengali words snd ido hioh we di i 
iodapoo of i Mum languige of ର ନ a we do not noties fn the South. The 
ese Boogall settlers a and Balasote have devel i j 
language bolog Invarlnedad with Oriya cod Bune eveloped a curions jargon of their own, their ancestral 


! p sions. Owing to their frequent use of th : , 
of the Oriya kari, their sposoh Ss volgarly known os bér& Bengali. In former Use sales of Cn nef ed 


land-revenue wars held {0 Coloutts, and the purchasers were £: a 


requently Coloutta Bongalis, who be 
peeent-day spsakers of this mongrel language, which bss fo ita torn dh on the jooal Oriyi. Se 
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**#pronunclation. The same method: of : pronunciation is affected ria tho speakers of 

““"Midnayioré Oriya. In true ‘Oriya, on ‘the ‘other ‘liand, every sy gble is distinctly 

“ pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable: if it.js:n long. One, and 
neverfurther back than the autepenultimate. “This the pur¢ “Oriya “fankaé which has 
the accent on the penultimate syllable, has that accent transferred to ‘the first syllable 
in Midnapore, all the following syllables being consequently shortened, jand the word is 
pronounced as if it were td7ke, Tn “Midnapore, too; the written charters are changed. 

Sometimes tle Oriya character” is frankly abandoned, and “the Jonguoge i Is Written 
m the Bengali character. At other times, when the Oriya character is used, it is 
changed hy an angular shape: being given to the curved tops whicl} arc so indicative 
of Oriya writing. 

In the west, in Sambalpur, and the Chhattisgarh Feudatory Stags, there are also 
slight changes of pronunciation, but not to the same extent as in Midnapore. The 
pronunciation is said to be* sharper,’ by which it is probably meant that the round sound 
of a, which, in pure Oriya, is something like that of the o in hot, is gradually approaching 
the flatter sound of tho «in America, which is the sound that the vowel has in the 
adjoining Chhattisgarhi. On this point, I have, howover, no certain information. 

Jn the extreme north-west, in the Native State of Jashpur, where the Oriya 
language is spoken it is mixed with the Bihan spoken in the same State, much as it is 
mixzod with Bengali io Midnapore. 

Finolly, we come upon a genuine dialect of Oriya in the north-east of the Native 
Stato of Bastar. The main language of that Statc is Halbi, which is a dialect of 
Mariithi, Immediately to its east, the language is Oyiya, but in the north-east of the 
Btato the Bhatr; dialect, which is a truco dialect of Oriya, forms the connecting link 
botween tha‘ language and the Marathi Halbi. Itis reported to be spoken by 17,387 
people. It is written, notin the Oryiya character, but in the Déva-nigari used for 
Marathi. 
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uriye is tho mother tongue of the large majority of {the J-Anovaor. 

people, but English, Hindi, Bengali and Telugu are also 
spoken. English is the language.of tha smnll English -settie- 
ment, of the Jarger Burnsiéen olement, ond of the better 
educated Indians. Hindi is used by an largo number of 
Muhbammadan residents of the district, and by members of 
the police force who have been recrnited from up-conntry. 
‘There are always a certain number of Bengalis among the 
professional classes in the district; and Telugu is spoken by 
some wenvors, sweepers and others who have emigrated from 
the Madras Presidency. It is sufficiently common to make 
it necossary to employ an interpreter in the criminal conrtn 
at Cuttack. 


More than 96 per cent ot ihe people spenk Oriya”, or os Oriya 
it is sometimes called Odri or Utkali, i.e. the language of langunge. 


ee ee + errr re $s, 
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* This ncoount of the Oriya Jnonguage has be I 
Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Vv. isi 
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48 CUTTACK. 


Odra or Utkal, both of which are ancient names for the 
country now called Orisss. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari and 
Assamese, forms one of the four speeches which together make 
up the eastern group of the Indo-Aryan languages. Ite gram- 
matical construction closely resembles that of Bengali, but it 
has one great advantage over Bengali in the fact thot, as & rule, 
it is pronounced as it is spelt. ‘There aro few of those glurred 
consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so difficult 
to ths foreigner. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, 
and it has been well described as ‘‘ comprehensive and poeti- 
cal, with no pleasant sounding and musical intonation, and by 
no means difficult to acquire and master "’. The Oriya verbal 
system is at once simple and complete. It has 2 long arrav 
of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and built on 
so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed 
upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very 
complete set of verbal nouns, present, past and future. When 
an Oriya wishes to express the idea embodied in what in 
Latin would be called the infinitive, he simply takee the 
appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the 
meaning necessarily requires. As every infinitive must be 
some oblique case of a verbal noun, it follows that Oriya 
grammar does not know the so-called infinitive mood at all. 
In this respect Oriya is in an older stage of grammatical 
development than even classical Sanskrit, and among Indo- 
Aryan languages can only be compared with the ancient 
Sanskrit spoken in the Vedic times. 


The archaic character, both of form and vocabulary, runs 
through the -whole language, and is no doubt accounted for 
by geographical position. Orissa has ever been an isolated 
country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west 
by the hilly tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes. On 
‘the south the language is Dravidian and belongs to an oltoge- 
ther different family, while, on the north, it has seldom had 
political ties with Bengal. On the other hand, the Oriyas 
hove been & conquered nation. For eight centuries Oriusa 
was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modern times, 
it was for fifty years under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, 
hoth of whom left deep impressions of their rule upon the 
country. On the language they imposed a number of Telugu 
and of Marathi words and idioms which etill survive. These 
are, so far as we kmow, the only foreign elements which have 
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THE PEOPLE. Ps 
introduced themselves into Oriya, except the small vocabulary 
of English court terms, and a few other English expressions, 
which English domination and education have brought into 
vogue. Cuttack, eepecially the town, is however to & certain 
extent affected by Bengalisms, owing to tho residence there 
of & number of Bengelis“who have been settled in the district 
for some generations. In form2r times sales of Orissa 
eslates for urrears of land revenue wero held in Culoutta, and 
the purchasers were frequently Calcutta ‘Bengalis who settled 
in Cuttack. These Bengalis nnd their descendants have 
developed a curious jargon of their own, their anceatrol 
language being interlarded with Oriys and Hindi expressions. 
Owing to their frequent tse of the wprd kare, a corruption 
of the Oriya kari, their speech is vulgarly known ns kore 
Bengali; and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted 
on the local Oriyo. 7 


Orlya is encumbered with the drawback of an excessively written 
awkward and cumbroue written character. This charactor is, character. 
in ita basis, the same as Devanagari, but it is written by the 
local scribes with o stylus on & talpatra or palm-feaf. These 
scratches are, in themselves, logible, but in order to make 
them more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and 
fills up the furrows which form the Tetters. The palm-leaof 
is excessively fragile, and ony scratch in the direction of the 
grain tends to make it split, As a line of writing on the 
long, narrow Jenf is necessarily in the direction of grain, this 
peculiarity probibits the use of the straight top line, or matra, 
which is & distinguishing characteristic of the Devanagat 
charncter. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to substi- 
tute a sories of curves, which almost surround each letter.| Tt 
requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed béok, 
for the exigencies of the pririting press compel the type 
small, and the greater part of each letter is this curve, whi 
the same in nearly all, while the renl sool of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the 
centre, and is so minute that it is often difficult to seo! At 
first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and it takes 
a second Jook to notice that there js something inside each, / 
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*OABH 


*OAB 
1. Vowel assimilation 


2. Long and short i, u merge 
into a single phoneme each 


*AB 


1. Retroflex n and 1 fall together with 
dental nasal and Jatcral respectively 


3. fel I 
e 
fel Ps 
0 A H 
1. ଓ 
dh r Medially in 
r intervocalic position 
2. Retroflex and dental series A CONTROLLED 
fall together clsewhere 
HISTORICAL 
> i D: RECONSTRUCTION OF 
on Jh ORIYA, ASSAMESE, 
5. x f[nitia 
| i " ui BENGALI AND HINDI 
medially 
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Further, Oldenberg and Muellcr are also of the view that Kaliiga was the land of the origin 
of Pali.’ As Oriya, a member of the Migadhi group of languages, is spoken in the arca formerly 
known as Kalinga, one is tempted to accept their view and believe that basically Pali was a form 
of Magadhi, and the original medium of Buddha‘s discourses which, because of its tremendous 
religious (and Also political) importance, became the lingua franca, a sort of Koine, in whole of 
the northern India. As such, it allowed itsclf to be influenced by the other Aryan dialects/ 
languages, then prevalent {including the Midland dialect) so much so that it lost its own Identity 
that it was basically the MégadhT! varioty of the Prdcya or the Eastern dialect. In other words 
originally a variant form or a variety of Mdgadhi, In which Buddha preached, was the base of 
Pali which accepted features from the other Aryan dialects /languages of the late OIA and MIA 
(1) periods, especially because it became a sort of lingua franca in whole of the northern India due 
to its tremendous religious (and political and perhaps also commercial)jmportance. This is also 
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supported by Kharavela‘s inscription (1st century B.C.) at Udayagiri ncar Bhubaneswar, almost 
at the very heart of Oriya-speaking tract, the language of which has a very close resemblance 
with Pali. Of course, whether Pall‘s status as the lingua franca in the Aryan world was achieved / 
acquired before or after Buddha can not be ascertained with any certainty. 

Besides Pali, the Asokan inscriptions at Dhauli, near Bhubaneswar and Jaugada” (3rd 
century B.C.) in the present-day Oriya-speaking tract, Sutanuka inscription at Jogimara and the 
above mentioned Kharavcla‘s inscription at Udayagiri provide the specimens for the Magadhi 
sub-dialect or variety of the Précya or the Eastern dialect/language of the MIA (I). It has, of 
course, been observed that the language of Kharavela‘’s Inscription has some characteristic features 
which are found in the Prakrit of the Midland region i.e. Suarascni! Prakrit® besides its close 
resemblance with Pali. But that can be easily explained as Kharavcela was a Jaina king and at that 
time Mathura, situated in the Midland, was an important centre of Jainism leading to Midland 
influence on the language of the court and official documents. This is further supported by the 
fact that the language of Kharavela‘s Inscription appears to be completely literary, used only on 
formal occasions and not based on the speech of the common people. (Kharavela’s Mathura 
invasion may also be remembered in this connection.) In the dramatic work of ASsvaghosa, 


belonging to the Transitional MIA period, some specimens of Magadhi form of speech are 
found. i * 
N 


Ibid. 


Fo I OE , 

k ! ଅନ ee ମାଲନ ନ୍ଧ of Asoka, which represent the Magadhi dialect 
a PC Majumdar, SPR. Calan I em og the other Aryan dialects/languages of MIA( 
8. (a) SK. Chatterji, AMML. Bhubaneswar, 1966, p.16. 


(b) P.C. Majumdar, SPBK. Calcutta, 1971, p. 291. 


|: Quoted in: P.C. Majumdar, SPBK, Calcutta, 1971, p. 296. 
7. 
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ANNEXURE-XVIII(1) 


vr ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଜାଡୃର ଇଠଦ୍ରାସ 


ଖଣି କହ୍ରନ୍ତ¬ଖରେଷ୍ଧୀଲୁ୍‌ତି ବ୍ଯବଦୃୂତ୍ତ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ଦିଙ-ଷୁ୍କକୁ , ମଥୂଗୁର ଦଷିଣକୁ › 
ମାଗଧୀ ସ୍ରାକ୍ସତ୍ତର ଦସିଣଂ ଷ୍ତିମକୁ , ନାସିକର ଢ୍ଶ୍ରକୁ ଓ ଗିର ଜାଗର ଗୁକୁ ଥୁ୍ ପାଲ 
ଦେଶ । ମାନ୍ଷ ଗୈଶାଚୀ ସ୍ତତ୍ତାର ଅବସ୍ଥିତ ସ୍ତର ଅଞ୍ତାଙ୍ରାଙ୍କ ଡୂଷ୍ତି ଦେଇ ନାଦ୍ବାନ୍ତ । 
ଗର୍‌ଜାର, 'ସାଞ, ବରଡ଼ୁର, ନାସିକ ଆଦ୍ର ସ୍ଥାନର ଗିନ୍ାଲେଖରେ ସେ ପାଲ୍ନର ସୃଚନା 
ରହ୍ରଛ ଏର ମତର ସ୍ରନବଗ୍ବର ଅବଶ୍ୟକ । ଏହ ଭଥାଜଥୁତ୍ତ ସରନା କା ସ୍ଥଗ୍ବ 
ପାଲିର ନୁଡ଼ୈ—ଫୈଶାଚୀର । ଗୈଣାରୀ ସମ୍ପର୍କରେ ଆମ୍ଭଲୁ ସେଉକ ଜଣା 
ଭତଦ୍ଧିରେ ନଙଉଭର କର୍‌ କୁଦ୍ଧାସାଇପାରେ ସେ ଖାଦ୍ରା ବନ୍ଯ ପଟଂଭ୍ତର୍‌ ଦିଝଷଶ୍ଧିମ 
ଅଞ୍ଚଲର୍‌ ଶ୍ତଷ୍ା ଏବଂ ଅଝ୍ତିମ ଓଁ ହ୍ଧଗ୍ଵରତ୍ତର ସ୍ରାଚୀଜ ଅଭ୍‌ଲେଖ ଉପରେ ତାହ୍ବାର 
ରଷ୍ଟଵବ ପଥର । ଅଞୋଙ୍ରାଙ୍କକ ଅଭୁମନ୍ତ ରରଦ୍ରଣସୋଗ୍ଯ ନୁଢ଼ରୈଁଠ ମାନ୍ଦ ପାଲ 
ଚବେଷଣ ଷ୍ଷେନ୍ପରେ ତାଙ୍କର ଅଢଦ୍ରାନି ଏନହ୍ଧ ଯେ ସେ ପାଲିକ୍ସ ମରଧର ସ୍ତଷ୍ା 


ନୁହୈ ବୋନ୍ଲ ଅର ପ୍ର ୍ଥକ୍ତତ୍ଵବେ ଦେଖାଇ ଦେଇ ସାଇଛନ୍ତ୍ । 


ପାଲ ଗଢେଷ୍କକ ଦ୍ରର୍‌ମାଜୁ ଓଲ୍ଡ଼େଜୁକର୍ଘ୍‌ (Oldenburg) ୫ମିଃକର 
ସମ୍ପାଦ୍ରନା କରୁଥଵକାବେଲ୍ଲେ ଗାଲ୍ତର୍‌ ` ଆତ ଭୁସି ସି୍ଷି୍କରେ ଗକେଷଣ କର୍ଥୁଲେ । 
ବାଙ୍କ ସକଲିତ୍ତ ବିଜୟପିଃକର ଗ୍ରଥଅମ ଭ୍ଭଗରେ ମଦାବଗ୍‌ଗ ଭନ୍ଧର ସମ୍ପାଦନା 
ବଢାଇ ଓ ଚାଢ଼ାର ମୁଖବନ୍ତରେ ସେ ଗାଲ ତନକୀରୁ ଗା ବୋଲ ନୁଚ 
ସ୍ତକାର୍ଗଁ କିର୍ଅଛଲ୍ତ (୫) । ମେ କଦ୍ଦୁଛନ୍ତ୍ର ଘଦ୍ର ସ୍ତରର କେଉଁ ଅମ୍ଚଲରୁ ପାଲି 
ହିଂନଳକୁ ଯାଇଥାଏ, ଭେବେ ଭାହ୍ଵା କନଲ୍ପଙ୍ଗ ଛଡ଼ା ଅନ୍ଯ ଅମ୍ଚନ୍ଧ ହ୍ଵୋଇ ନ ପାରେ । 
କାରଣ ସ୍ରାର୍ଗୀଜ କମ୍ଚଙ୍କ ସଦ୍ଦ୍ଭ୍ତ ସିଂଦ୍ଵନ୍ର୍‌ ସାଂସ୍କୃତିକ ସ୍ପିକ ସେରେ ସ୍କରତର 
ଅନ୍ଯ କୌଣସି ଚେଶ ଚି ହୁ । 
ଲ୍ଚ଼େନ୍ବଚଙ୍କର ବନ୍ଧ ଖଣ୍ଡଗିର ଓ ତ୍ଉ୍ଦସ୍ୁଗିଣର୍‌ ଲେଖ ଭଵପରେ ସ୍ତ୭ତ୍ତିତ୍ତ । 
ସେଦ୍୍‌ ଅତ୍ଭ୍ତଲେଖଗୃଡ଼କର ଭ୍ତଷ୍ଠା ପାଲିର ଅର ପାଖାପାଖି-ଏପର୍‌କ ଭାଦ୍ରା ଦି ହେଉଛୁ 
ଖ୍ରାଚୀନ ପାଲ । ସେ କଢ୍ରନ୍ତ ସେସରୁ ଅଭ୍ଵଲେଖ କଲଙ୍କଗର ଜନସାଧାରଣଙ୍କ 
ସ୍ତ୍ଣାରେ ଦି ଲେଖା । ଭେଣ୍ୁ ପାଲ କଣ୍ତିଭରୁପେ ସ୍ତାଚୀଳ କଲିଙ୍ଗର ଭତ୍ତା । 
ଏଲଡ଼େଜ୍‌ବର୍ଟକ୍କ ଅନ୍ତ ଚ୍ରକାଣିଭ ଦଦ୍ରବାଷରେ ବୌକତପଣ୍ରିଭ କାଶ (୬) 
[H. Kern) ୧ାଲିକୁ କଲିଙ୍ଗ @ ଆନ୍ଧ୍ର ଅଞ୍ଚଳର କ୍କଷାରୁପେ ଘୋଷ୍ଠଖା 
କରଥିଲେ । ଜଲ୍‌ଜର୍‌ (୨) (Woolner) କନ୍ଧୁଲେ¬ ପାଲ ଗଧର ସ୍ତଷା 
ନୁଦ୍ଦୈ । ଭାଦ୍ବା କ୍ିଚ୍ଚିଦ୍ତିଜି ନୋଦ୍୍ରଲେ କଲଙ୍କ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ଭ୍ତଷା ବୋଲ୍‌ ବଗ୍ଟର 
ଗ୍ନୁ ; ମୋ ମନ୍ତରେ ଭାହ୍ବା କଲଙ୍କର ଭ୍ତଗ୍ଧା । ଭଣ୍ଡାର୍‌କର୍‌ (୮) ଭାଙ୍କ 
କାର୍‌ମାଇକେଲ ଭ୍ବଷ୍ଣଣରେ ସ୍ତକାଣ ` କଲେପାଲ କଲିଙ୍ଗର ଭ୍ତଷା ସତ୍ତଃ ମାନ୍ଷ 
ନନଦ୍ରାଗ୍ଵଷ୍ଠ ଅଞ୍ଚଲରେ ନଧ ଭ୍ାଦ୍ଵାର ସ୍ଥଚଲଜ ଥୃଲ୍ମ । ସୂତ୍ତର୍‌ଂ ଓଲ୍ଚ଼େଜ୍ବଳଘ ମର୍ତ 
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ANNEXURE-XVIII(2) 


କନ୍ଧଙର : ଭଖୀ we 


ସ୍ରଜାଣ ପାଇବା ପରେ ବହୁ ଭଷ୍ଣାବଦ୍‌ ଓୋଙ୍ରାଙ୍କଙ ଥୁଭ୍ରୁ ଓିଲଶାଇ ପାଲଲୁ 
ଶ୍ବାର୍ତର ଦ୍ଷିଣ-ମୁଙ ଅଞ୍ପ୍ତ ଅର୍ଥାକ୍ସ କନ୍ଧଙ୍ଗର ଘଷା ବୋଲ୍‌ ମାନଚଜେଲେ । 


ଅସୂୀସୁ ଗଣ୍ଡଭ ବେଖିମାଧଳ ବଚୁଆ (ଏ) ଓଲ୍ଡ଼େନୁବର୍ଗଙ୍କ ଥର ସ୍ମ୍ଭଣିନ 


କରେ ମଧୟ କନ୍ତଟକୁ ଖାଲି ସ୍ତଖାର ଭୁମିରୁରେ ସ୍ବୀକାର କରନ୍ତ ନାହ୍ରି । ସେ ଖଣ୍ଡଗିଲ 
ଓ ଭ୍‌ଦସ୍ବଗଠ୍ଡ ଥିଳାଇଲ୍‌ଖର ଗ୍କଷାକୁ ନିଷିଃକର ଗ୍ବଷା ବୋଲ୍‌ ଅଆ ପାଲି 
ସ୍ଖାବୋଲ୍୍‌ ମାନକାକୁ ପ୍ରସ୍ତୁତ, ମାନ୍ଧ ଭାହ୍ରାକୁ କନ୍ଙ୍ଗର ଲେକଙ୍କ ତ୍ବଷାରୁପେ ଗହଣ 
କର୍ବାଲୁ ସସ୍ଜୁତ ନୁଦରନ୍ତ୍ତ । ଭାଙ୍କ ମତରେ ସ୍ତାଚୀନ କନ୍ଧଙ ଓ ଉ୍‌ଢ୍ଲର ଲେକେ 
ରିର୍ଷିରୈ ଦେଖ୍‌ଥୁରଲେ । ସେଉଲି ଏକ ଅନୁନ୍ଧଭ ଅମ୍ଚଳରେ ପାଲି ଉଲି କୃନ୍ତଚତ 
୍ବର୍ରି ଚପଳ ଆଦୌ ସମ୍ଭବ ଲୁଦୈ । ଭେବେ କଲ୍ତଙ୍ଗର ସମ୍ଭାଃ ଖାଉଚେଲଙ୍କ 
ଅଭ୍‌ଵଲଖ ସେଠାରେ ଏଗର ଉମ୍ର ଗଷୀରେ ଲେସିମ୍ଭ କଏ । ଏବ ସ୍ତଶ୍ରର 
ଉରରେ ଚଡ଼ୁଆ କହନ୍ତ୍ର କଲର ଢେନ୍ଦ୍ର ଲ୍ନେକ ଜଶ୍ତିତ ଗ୍ଵବବରେ ଏ ଅଭଭଲେଖ 
ଲେଖି ଜାଦ୍ରାନ୍ତ୍ତ । କଲଙଗରେ ଲେ୍‌ଖକଝ?ିଏ ନ ପ୍ରା ଚେନV୍ଧ ଗୁନଗଵଶ ଅଞ୍ଚଲରୁ 
ଜଣିକି କଜିନଙ୍କ ସ୍ତଷ୍ଠୀ ଅଳ୍ତମ୍ଭାଗଧ୍ୟୀରର ଅଭ୍ଵଲେଖ ନ ଲେଖି ବୌକଙ୍କ ତ୍ତଷୀ ପାଲରେ 
ଲେଖିଥଵକା ସୋଗୁ ମ୍ଭଜେହୁଏ ସେ ସେ ଆଗେ ଥୂଲେ ବୌଣ7୍ ଓଁ ଅରେ ହଡ୍ବେଲେ 
ଜୈନ । ସେଥରଯାଲି ନେଦ୍ସ ଅତ୍ରରଲେଖର ପାଲ ଉପରେ କଛୁ- କନ୍ଧ ଅର୍କମ୍ଭାଗଧୀର 
ପ୍ରସ୍ପଦ ବଜ୍ୁଆଙ୍କ ଆସିରେ ଦେଖାଯାଏ । ବଞ୍ଜୁଆ ମତ୍ରାଣସ୍ଟଙ୍କର ଏଁ ଉ୍‌ଦ୍‌ଉ୍‌ଃ କଲ୍‌ନା 
କେଵନ୍ଧ ଅବାସ୍ତବ ନ୍ଲହୈ ଦ୍ରାସ୍ୟାଞ୍ତଦ ମଧ୍ଯ । ପ୍ରାଚୀନ ଉୁଢ଼ଲର ଲ୍ରେକେ ଅଣିଷ୍ଭତ 
ଥୁବାର ଗ୍ରମଭା୍ପରୁଷ ସେ “ମଟ୍‌ତ୍ରିମ୍‌ ଳକାସ୍ଟ” ଗ୍ରନ୍ଧରୁ ଜ୍‌ଇନ ଦଅନ୍ତ୍ର । ଉତ୍ଦିରେ 
ଅଛୁ ଜଜ଼ନ୍ର କ୍ସ (କୟ) ` ଓ ଭ୍ଞ[ରଞ ଏ  ଦୁଇକାରର ଲେକେ 
ଜଜୁପୁକକାଘ୍ ଓ ଅଲ୍ତରଆକାସ୍ୀ ହ୍ରୋଇଥୁକାର ଦୁକଙ୍କ ସ୍ଗଟଶଭ ଧମି ଗହଧଲେ ଘେନ 
ଜ ପରିଲି (‹°) । କୁଆ ମଦ୍ରାଣସ୍ଟ “ଜ୍‌ଜୁକଲ୍‌ ବସ୍‌ସ ଭଞ୍ଜଂର ସ୍ଥ ଦୁଲିବି 
ଗିଦଦକୁ କହନ୍ତି 'ଜ୍ଵଜନ୍ଧ ବଷ” ବା ଜ୍ଜଲ ଦେଶି ଏବ ଂଉଞ୍ଜଂ ଶରର୍‌ ଅଅ 
କରନ୍ତ ଜ୍‌ଜନ୍ଧ ବେଣ୍ଡର ଅସତ୍ତ୍ଯ ସ୍ତଣ୍ତା । ବଡ୍ୁଆ ମହ୍ରାଶସ୍କ୍୍‌ ସେ ଏହ୍ରାର କଦ୍ରଅ 
କର୍‌ବାଲୁ ଚେଷ୍ଟା କଲ୍ତଅଛନ୍ତ ଏକଥା ଛହ୍ଧି ତ । ଖରାପ ପଞ୍ଚମ ଣ”ତ୍ତକରେ ବଖ୍ଯାତ 
କୌକତଶ୍ିକ ରୁଭଝଦୋଷ୍ଠ ବାସୁ ଓ ଭଞ୍ ଜାମ ଚଲ ଦୁଇହି ଜାତିର 


ଲେକନ୍ଦୁ ଏଡ଼ା ରୃୁଝାଏ ବୋଲ୍‌ ଖ କର୍ଠଥଲ୍‌ ହୈ ବଡ଼ଆ ଦ୍ଭ 
କଲ୍ବନାରି ଜିଲି ଅଛନ୍ତି (୯ ) i 
ET IE rE DE 


ଅନ୍ଯ ଜକଗେ ବଇୀସ୍ଟ ତ୍ପଷାବଦୁ ପ୍ଥଃବୋଧ ଚନ୍ଧ ବାର୍‌ଚ (୯୬) ଖାରବେଲନ୍କ 
ଦ୍ରାଖଗୃା ଅଭବଲେଖର ଗ୍‌ଷାକୁ ମଗଧ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ସ୍ଥାଚୀନ ଗରଷା ବୋଲ୍‌ ଯୁ ଦର୍ଶାଇ 
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ANNEXURE-XVIII(3) 


vne ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଜାଲ. ଇଭଦ୍ରାସ 


ଅନ୍ଧନ୍ତ । ସେ ଦ୍ରାଥୀଗୃଯାର ଗ୍ଵଷ୍ଠାରୁ ପାକ୍ଷ ବୋଲ୍ଟ ଛରତ୍ରଣ କଲେ ମଧ୍ଯ ଭାଡ୍ରା କଳ୍ତଙ୍କର 
ଚ୍ବଷ୍ୀ ବୋଲ୍‌ ଛ୍ଥୀଡାର କରଦାକୁ ପ୍ରସ୍ତୁତ ନୁଦ୍ରନ୍ । ସେ କହ୍ତଛନ୍ତ। ଖାରବେଳଙ୍କ 
ହରାଥୀଗୁମ୍ଯ ଶିକ୍ାଲେଖ ଆଡି ଆତ୍ତ ପାଲ ଗ୍ବଗାକୁ ସ୍ତରନ୍ତର ଘନ୍ଧମ ସ୍ରୀନ୍ଧିରେ 
ରିବା ମୋଟ ମଥିକ୍ଷି ଦୈ କଁ ମଭ୍ତରେ ଟିସିଦ୍ଧି 
ନ୍ଞୀଲେଖର ସ୍ତଷ୍ଠା ଗୁଙ୍ବ-ଗ୍ରରୁତ୍ତରେ ମଗଧ ଅଞ୍ଚଳରେ ତ୍ରି ସ୍ଚଲତତ ଥୁମ୍ଭ । ଖାରବେନ୍ଧ 
ସେଠାକାର୍‌ ଖ୍କଷ୍ଠାରେ ସେହ୍ଦ୍ର ଶିନ୍ଧାଲେଖ ଲେଖାଇଛନ୍ତ । ବତୁଆଙ୍କ ଉଲ୍ନ ବାଗୁଚଙ୍କର 
ଏଦ୍ଧ ସ୍ଥ ସୁଗ୍‌ମୁର ଅରୁମଭାନସାଘେ୍ଷା ଏବ ଆଦୌ ବ୍ରଶ ନୁଦ୍ରୈ । ମଗଧ 
ଅଞ୍ଚଲଚେ: ଏପର୍ସଯନ୍ଧ ସେଵେ ପ୍ରାଚୀନ ଅର୍ତ୍ରଲଖ ମିଲଅଛୁ ତତ୍ତିରୁ ଗୋଡ଼ିକରେ 
ସଭା ଦ଼ାଥୀଗୁ୍ାର ସ୍ତଷ୍ା ମିଲେ ଜାତି ।. ସେସକୁ ଶିଲ୍ାଲେଖ ହରେ ନ୍ଲେଖା ଓ 
ଚାହା ସହଦରତ୍ତ ଗାନ୍ତର ସ୍କଷାଗର୍ତ ସମୃଦ ସେପର୍‌ କରୁ ନାତ୍ତି । ସୁଣି ଖଝାରବେକଙ୍କ 
ପରି ଦଦିଶିଗ୍ରେନୀ ସରମ୍ବାଃ ନଜ ମାତ୍ରଗଷ୍ୀ ଗକ ଷଗଜ”୍ତ ଶନ୍ତୁ ଗ୍ଵଜଯର ଭ୍ଖାରେ 
ସଶ-ସକୀର୍‌ି ଘୋଷ୍ଣଣା କଭଣ୍ଠବା ସମ୍ବଳ କ ? .ଦରାଥଗୁଖ୍ଯର ତ୍ତଷ୍ଠା ସେ `` ସେଢାନ୍ଷର 
କଲଙ୍ଗ ଦେଶର ସ୍ତଖ୍ ଏଦ୍ରା ଅନସ୍ୀକାର୍ଥୀ । ଭାହ୍ରା ଢ୍ରେଲେ ପାଲି ନଣ୍ତିତତଷ୍ବବରେ 
କମନ୍ନଙ୍ଗର୍‌ ସ୍ତ୍ର 


ପା୍ଚର ନାମ୍ଭକରଣ ଅହ୍ରିତ୍ତଦା୍ଚ (ସଖୁନଯାମ ବୌକଙ୍କ ଦ୍ଵାଗ୍ଵ ହ୍ରୋଇଥୁବା 
ଇଭପ୍ଲୁଙ୍ରେ ସୂଚୀତ ହ୍ରୋଇଅଛୁ । କୌର୍ତମାନେ କଲଙ୍କ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ତ୍ତଷରେ ଜିବ 
ଧର୍ମଶାସ୍ତ୍ର ଲଗିବକ୍ଦ କର୍‌ବାପାଇି କାଦ଼ିଳଛି ସ୍ଥର କରଲ ଭାଦ୍ରୀର ଦ୍ର ନରୁଷିଣ 
କକ କକ ୭ ଗୀନ୍ମଟର୍‌ ˆ ସିର ଧର୍ଖଶାସୃମୀଜ 
ଅଖଶୌକଙ୍କ ପର୍‌ବର୍ଵୀଜୀନ୍ଧର । ଅଶୋକଙ୍କ ସବମସ୍ତତ୍ଵ କଲଙଗଂ ଓ ସିଂଦୁକ୍ଷ ଆ 
କଳଙ୍କ ଏଁ ବୃଦ୍ଧଦେଶ ମ୍ଯାରେ ସାଂସ୍ଟଟୃ ଭକ ଯୋଗାଯୋଗ ଅଭି ଘନସ୍ତୃତ୍ବବରେ 
୍ରରଦ୍ତିଭ ହ୍ରୋଇଥୁମ୍ଭ ! ସ୍ତରଭତ; 'ବରଦ୍ମଦେଶ, ସିଂଦୁନ୍ଧ ଓ ଶ୍ୟାମ ମଧ୍ୟତ୍ତେ ଧାହିକ 
ଓ ସ ସ୍କଟ ଭକ ସପ ରିକ୍ଷା କଣବା ଛମ୍ଭନ୍ତେ ସେକାଲରେ କଲିଙ୍ଗର ଭୁଜିକୀ 
I HE । ତାଦ୍ବାଇ ସୁଧରେ ଥିଲଲ କଲିଙଗଇ ନୌକ୍ରାଣିଛ୍ଯ 
ପରର ନ୍ଧିଲି ସ୍ମତି ବାଣିନାୟ 
ସଳିଗିରି ମାନକ ୪ ସଂ ଳ  ଅଗାନସଦୀନ  ସ୍ଲ୍ସିକ ` । _ ଏଅର୍କ 
ବାହକ । ବେଣୁ 
ଘ୍ରତ୍ତର୍‌ ଅନ୍ଯାନ୍ଯ ଅଞ୍ଚଳ ଅଣେକ୍ଷା କନ୍ଧଦର ଭ୍ଖ ଦବି ସେନ୍ଦ୍ର ଦେଣରୁଞ୍କରେ 
ଗ୍ରହର୍ଣସ୍ତ୍ “ ହ୍ରୋଇପାର୍‌ଥୁଲ୍୍‌ । ମୁଭରଂ ଵତ୍ଧକାଲ୍ୀନ ଦୌର୍ଳଗଭତନତୁ ଅନୁଷ୍ରାଖିର 
କରବା ନମ୍ବରନ୍ଧ ଏକମ୍ଭା ୯ କମ୍ଧଙ୍ଗକ ଉ୍ତ୍ଷ୍ାଂ ସମ୍ର୍ଣ ବୋଲ୍‌ କ୍ରବେଚତ୍ତ ହ୍ରେବା 
ଅଭ ୍ପାତ୍ଟ୍ତ୍କ । 
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ANNEXURE-XVIII(4) 


କନ୍ଧଟର ଦଞ୍ଜା lie 


ଘାଷ୍ଧୀସ୍କ ପ୍ଥଥମ ଶାରୀ ପ୍ଥାରମ୍ବକଜାଳର୍ତ ମହ୍ରାଯୀଲ କୌକତତ୍ଭଳେ ନଜ 
ଧର୍ମଶାସ୍ତ୍ର ସସ୍ଟ ତରେ .ଲ୍‌ପିକଇ କଲେ । ମା ଖ୍ର୍ଧାସ୍କ୍‌ ୫ମ ଶତ୍ତାକୀ ପଣିନ୍ତ 
ଓ ଭାଡ୍ରାପରେ ମଧ୍ଯ ସ୍ବନଯାଙ୍ଚହ ଶାସ୍ତ୍ର ଓ ସାହୂର୍ଯ ପାନ୍ଧ ଘ୍ରଷ୍ଠାରେ ଡି ରଚର 
ହୋଇଥିଲା । ଏଠାରେ ଦ୍ଦକ୍ଷେଖସୋଗୀ ଏହ ଯେ ଖର୍ଧୀସ୍କ ୫ମ ଶଛାଲ୍ୀକେନ୍ନକୁ 


କ୍ର ସତୀ ବନ୍ଧୁ ଷଶମାଣରେ ବ୍ରକାଣଗାସ୍ତ ବହ୍ୌଇଥିଲି ଏବଂ ଓସକାନିରେ 
ରଚତ୍ତ ବୌଇସୁ ସ୍ତକର୍‌ ସ୍କଖାଠାରୁ ଭାଢ୍ରା ଅନେକ ଘର୍‌ମାଣେର ଭ୍ରନ୍ଧ ରୁଷ ଧାର୍‌ଣ 
ବା ଷର ହାଡି ଜି ବେବି ସୁଦ୍ କୃତ 
ହ୍ରୋଇଥିବା ସ୍ପଖ୍ତାର ପବକ୍ଷଭା ରକ୍ଷୀ କରିବା କମ୍ଭଲ୍ତେ ରମ୍ଷଣଶୀନ୍ ମନୋର୍ବବ 
ସ୍ରଦର୍ଗଶନ କଣିଥୂଲେ । ଭେ ପାଲ ଛ୍ଥିଭର୍ଶାଲ ଏ ସ୍ଥାଣ୍ଜରୁପେ ବୌଲ ପା୍ରଜ୍ଯରେ 
ଆଵବଳ ହ୍ରୋଇ ରହୁମ୍ଭ । ମାଡ ରଣ କଲର ସତ୍‌ ବତାଣମୃୀ ତୋଇ 
ସପ ତରେ । ରେଡ 
କମ୍ପିଗର ଖା ଶିଭିକର୍‌ ତ୍ଷାକୁ ସେକାନକ୍ରେ ରତନ୍ତ କୌକଧମ୍ମ 


am oo mer em 


ଖାହ୍ରିଭତୀର ସଞଷା ସିନ୍ଦ୍ରଭି ରୁଲନା କରତ୍‌ ଶୀଳ କଲିଟର ସଖା ହ୍ରୋଇ ନଳ ଧାରେ 
ବୋଲ ମିର କରବା ନଉର୍ଥକ ହ୍ରେବ । ଏଠାରେ ଅନୁର ତକି 
କ୍୍ସୀଲିଷାରେ ଟସ କ୍ରୀନଶ୍ୟଧମଭିରି ଝିଲଖିକମ୍ଭାନେ କମ୍ଧିଙ୍ଗର୍‌ ଭ୍ଵଷାଲୁ ପାଲ ନ କତ୍‌ 
ଅନ୍ଯ ପ୍ରକାରେ ଅଞ୍ଭଦ୍ବଭ କରଅଛନ୍ତ୍ । ଉରଭତଙ୍କ ଜାଝ୍ଯଣାସ୍ପରେ ( ଭଜା ୧ମ୍ଂସ୍ଡ 
ଶଭ୍ତଳରେ) ଏହ୍ଵ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ସ୍ରଖା “ଏଁନଧ ବସ୍ତା ବୋଲ୍‌ ନୀମିର ହ୍ରୌଇଥିକା 
ଜଣାପଡ଼ି ୮ ଷ୍ଥା୍ୀନ ସଂସ୍ଟ ଭର ଆଲେଚନା ଷ୍ଷେନ୍ଧରେ ଉର୍ର ଏକି ନଭ୍ତନ 
ଦୁଷ୍ପିକୌଷ ୍ରଦ୍ାନି କର୍ଅଛନ୍ତ । ମୁଭତଗ୍ୃଂ ଭୀକ୍କରି ଅଭୁମଭତ ଏଠାରେ ସ୍ତଖିଧାନଯୋଗ୍ୟ [ 
ତାଙ୍କ ସ୍ରଖିତ ନାଝ୍ଯଣାସ୍ଟରରେ ଭ୍ତରଭତବର୍ ସାଧାରଣତଃ ଗ୍‌ର୍‌ଗୋଵ୍ତି ସାସତ୍‌ ଭକ 
ଅଞ୍ଚଲରେ ବଉ । ସଆାଅକନ୍ତ୍‌ୟ ଦାଭିଣାର୍ଯାୟ ଓଡ୍ତମ୍ମାରଧୀ ଓ ପାଲ | 
ଉଲ ଛନନ୍ନରେ ଅନୁ 


““ଭଦ୍ୁବିଧା ପରଦୃର୍ଲିଷ୍ଠ ଚ୍ରୋରୁଜାହ୍ୟ ପ୍ରସସ୍କାରଭ୍‌ଃ । 
ଅବନ୍ତୀ ଦା୍ଚିଶତ ଭ ଷା୍ଚାଲୀ ,ଚେଡରହାରଧୀ |"? (#୬) 


ସେହ୍ଦ୍ର ଇନ୍ମର ଅନୀଯନ୍ଷ ସେ ଗ୍ଟର୍ଵନି ସ୍ଥାନରେ ଧଆାଞ୍ଚଗୋଝି ସଥାଂଷ୍ଟୃଭକ ଅଞ୍ଚଲ 
ପ୍ରଦର୍ଶନ କରିଅଛନ୍ତି |! ଯଥା 


ଆକନୀ ଦାଷିଣାଭ୍ୟା ର ଭଥାଟୈବୋଡ଼ ମ୍ଭାଚଧୀ । 

ଆାଞ୍ଚାଲୀ ମଧମାରେଉ ବଳେସ୍କା ସୁ ` ପିକୁନ୍ଧ୍ୀ 7 (9-2 8) ` 
ଭରର ବଛବୃରିଂଲକୁ କ୍ୟାଖ୍ଯା କର୍‌ ରୃଟଝାଇଛନ୍ତ୍ର 

“ଜାଜା ଦେଣ କେଣ ସ୍ତଷାରର୍‌ ବାଵ୍ତାଃ” 
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ANNEXURE-XX 


KALAHAND! 
or 
Stns NILAMANT SENAPATI, 1. c. + (Reta a. CHAPTFR mn 
Cried Edo 
Sam OU . 
im DUROA PA RO ma (AUG, HISTORY 


Activities of carly man in the district of Kalahandi are observed PRrE-AND 

in the form of crude stone tools used by him for hunting and food Oro 
gathering. These are found scattered in the river terraces, rock shelters 
and natural caves in different parts of the district. The rock shelters 
in the Gudahandi hills and the mountainous Maraguda valley on tho 
Jonk trlyer have yielded palaeolithic tools of the Madras hand-axe 
complex. At Chhilpa on the ‘Tel chopper biface flake industry has 
been discovered indicating an early phase of lithic culture in the district. 
The flake industry consists of scrapers, points, nodules, cores and 
miniature hand-axes. The vallies of the Tel and her tributaries are 
rich in microliths which are mostly quartzite. The tool types are 
mainly short blade although gcometric objects like triangles and 
trapezes are somctimes met with, The polished stone celts of the 
neolithic culture are also found in short blade sites and at Chhulpa the 
polished stone artifacts include interesting tools like burins and borers. 
Half a dozen of shouldered shelts of the late neolithic period discovered 
lu the Maraguda valley are preserved in tho Museum of Sambalpur 
University. 


Prebistoric drawings painted in red ochre and black tint have beon PREHISTOR 
discovered at Gudahandi about 64 kilometres to the south-west Of PAINTING 
Bhawanipatna and at Jogimath hill about 10 km. to the south of ନ 
Khariar. At Gudahandi the facades of the natural caves are decorated AND 


with drawings mostly of geometrical designs—squarcs, _rectangl¢s, YOGIMATH 
circles and the like figures. These drawings are _ fast fading away. 
The most interesting of these prehistoric drawings is_a hunting Scene 


which depicts a primitive man throwing a stone missile at a running bison. _” 
The missile strikes the game before the agile right hand of the bunter 


comes to its normal position and the wounded animal casts a 
pathetic glance at the primitive man turning its head towards him, The 
face of the man is beaming with joy and his curly hairs become Wavy 
revealing the thrill at the success in the game. The rock shelters in the 
Gudahand;i hill havo been precisely depicted in the hunting scene indicating 
that those natural rock shelters were the habitat of that prehistoric 
hunter. The Gudahandi paintings are in. fact, a great achievement of 
the primitive artist. 


The drawings in the Jogimath hill near Khariar are very likely 
i i ight to_left. wr 


prehistoric writings in two o es written from 
he pictographs consist of hills, wavy lines, implements, musical 
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କଲର ଭ୍ଖ re 


ଘ୍ରଷ୍ତୀତ୍ଟ ପ୍ରଥମ ଶଛ୍ତା୍ୀ ସ୍ଥାରମ୍୍ଜାଳରୁ ମହ୍ରାଯୀସ ବୌକ୍ତମ୍ମାଳେ ଜଜ 
ଧର୍ମଶାସ୍ତ୍ର ସସ୍ଟୁ ତରେ ଲ୍‌ପିବଇ କଲେ । ମା ଖରାଦ୍ଧୀଷ୍କ୍‌ ୫ମ ଶାଦୀ ପଣତ 
ଓ ଭାହ୍ରାପରେ ମଧ୍ଯ ସ୍ବନଯାଙ୍ଚଙଂ ଶାସ୍ପର ଓ ସାତ୍ୂର୍ଯ ପାନ୍ଧ ଘଷ୍ଣାରେ ତି ରଚତତ 
ହୋଇଥଲା । ଏଠାରେ ଦ୍ଦକ୍ଷେଖସୋଗ୍ ଏଦ୍ର ସେ ଖ୍ରୀଷ୍ୀସ୍କ୍‌ ୫ମ ଶଳ୍ତାରୀକେନ୍ଧକୁ 


କଙ୍ଗର କ୍ଷ୍ଠା ବ୍ରହୁ ଅଣଚମ୍ଚାଣରେ ବକାଶସ୍ଥାସ୍ତ ଦ୍ରୌଲଥିଲି ଏବଂ ସେକାଲିରେ 
ରଚିତ ବୌକସୁ ସ୍ଥକର୍‌ ସ୍କଖାଠାରୁ ଭାହ୍ରା ଅନେକ ଗର୍‌ମ୍ାଣରେ ଭ୍ରମଲ୍ଧ ରୁଯ ଧାରଣ 
ର ନ କାଖ ହର ଧା ` ଭି ଦେଲି ସୁଦ ସୃ 
ହ୍ରୋଇଥୁକା ସ୍କଷ୍ାର ପବନ୍ଷ୍‌ତଭା ରକ୍ଷା କରିବା ନମବର୍ତେ ରକ୍ଷଣର୍ଶୀନ୍ତ ମନୋଭ୍ବବ 
ସ୍ରଦର୍ଶନ କରିଥଲେ । ଭେକ ପାଲ ସ୍ଥିଭର୍ଗୀଲ ଏ ସ୍ଥାଣ୍ୁରୁଷେ ବୌଲ୍ଦ ସାଦ୍ରଭ୍ଯରେ 
ଆବକ ହ୍ରୋଇ ରହୁଲ୍ନ । ମାଓ ଭସ କନ୍ଗାର ସ୍ଵନସ୍‌ସୀ ବଳାସମୁ୍ୀ ବଡ଼ୋଲ 
ଖସ ବରେ ରନ ରୁ "ର ଅଃ ହେବାରୁ ଗରିନ । ଚଡ 
କନ୍ଧିଗ୍ର  ଗରୀଂ ୟୁ କା ୫୨୪ ଶ୍ରକର ଭ୍ରଷାରୁ ସମେକାକ୍ଷରେ ରରତ ବୌକଧ୍ମ 
ଖବର ସିଷ ଧରି ଭୁଲନା କନ୍ଧ ଷାଲ କଲଗର ସତା ହୋଇ ଜ ଗାରେ 
ବୋଲ ମଥ କରବା ଜତଉ୍‌ଅକ ତହ୍ରେବ । ଏଠାରେ ଆହୁରମ୍ ଦ୍‌୍ଷେଖି 
ଅନ୍ୟ ପ୍ରକାରେ ଅଞ୍ଉନ୍ଧତ୍ତ କରଅଛନ୍ତ୍ର । ଭରଭଙ୍କ ଜାଵଝ୍ଯଣାସ୍ବରେ ( ଘର ମସ 
ଶରତକରର୍‌) ଏହ ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ସଖା ଏତ ବ୍ବଷା' ଚୋ୍ତ୍‌ ନୀମିର ହରାଇଥିବା 
ଜଣାପଟ୍ଧି ୮ ଷ୍ରା୍ଚୀନ ସଂସ୍ଟତର ଆଳ୍ଭେଚନା ଛ୍େକ୍ଷରୈ ଭରଭ୍ତି ଏକି ଜତ୍ତନ 
ଦୃ୍ପିକୋଝ ଦାନ କରିଅଛନ୍ତି । ମୁଭଗ୍ୃଂ ଭାଙ୍କର ଅଭ୍ରମଭ ଏଠାରେ ସ୍ତସିଧାନସୋଗ୍ୟ 
ଭାଙ୍କ ସ୍ରଣିତ ନାଝ୍ଯଶାସ୍ରେ ସ୍ତରଭତବର୍ ସ୍ରାଧାରଶତ୍ତଃ ଗ୍ଵର୍‌ଗୋଵଧି ସାସତ୍‌ ଭକ 


ଅଞ୍ଚଲରେ ବିଭକ୍ତ । ଯଥଆା—ଆବନ୍ତୀାଚ ଦ୍ରାଷିଣାର୍ୟାୟ ଓତ୍ତମମାଗଧୀ ଓ ପାଞ୍ଜାନ୍ଧୀ । 
ଜଲ୍ତ ଛନ୍ଧରେ ଅଛୁ 


““ଭରୁକିଧା ପ୍ରରୃନ୍ଲିଷ୍ଧ ଚ୍ରୋରୁନାଝ ସ୍ରସ୍ାରଭ୍‌ଃ । 
ଅବନୀ ଦାଝିଶାଖୋ ତ ଷାଞ୍ଚାଳୀ ,ଗଚ୍ତମଭାଗଧୀ 1"? (#୭) 


„ ଅେହ ରନ୍ଧର ଅନ୍ୟନ୍ଷ ସେ ଗ୍ଟରର୍‌ଡି ସ୍ଥାନରେ ଯାଞ୍ଚଗୋଝି ମାଂସ ଭକ ଅଞ୍ଚଲ 
ପ୍ରଦଶନ କର୍‌ଅଛନ୍ତ । ଯଥା— 


“ଆକନ୍ନୀ ଦାସିଣାଭ୍ୟ ଭ ଭଥାଚୈକୋଡ୍ର ମାଗଧୀ । 

ଷାଞ୍ଚାଲୀ ମଧମ୍ାଚେଭ ବଳଳେସୀସ୍ଥ ପ୍ରକୃତ 1 (99) 
ଭରତ ଷବୃତ୍ତି'ଲକୁ ବ୍ୟାଖ୍ୟା ଭର୍‌ ବୃଝାଇଛନ୍ତ 

“ଜାଜା ବେଶ ବେଶ ସ୍ତଷାଗ୍ବର୍‌ ବାଭ୍ତାଃ” 
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Activities of carly man in the district of Kalahbandi are observed PnrE-AND 

in the form of crude stone tools used by him for hunting and food ch 
gathering. These are found scattered in the river terraces, rock shelters 
and natural caves in differont parts of the district. The rock shelters 
in the Gudahandi hills and the mountainous Maraguda valley on the 
Jonk river have yiclded palaeolithic tools of the Madras hand-axe 
complex. At Chhilpa on the Tel chopper biface flake industry has 
been discovered indicating an early phase of lithic culture inthe district. 
The flake industry consists of scrapers, points, nodules, cores and 
miniature hand-axes. The vallies of the Tel and her tributaries are 
rich in microliths which are mostly quartzite. The tool types are 
mainly short blade although gcometrio objects like triangles and 
trapeze are somctimes met with, The polished stones celts of tho 
neolithic culture are also found in short blade sites and at Chhilpa the 
polished stone artifacts include interesting tools like burins and borers. 
Half a dozen of shouldered shbelts of the late neolithic period discovered 
io the Maraguda valley are preserved in tho Museum of Sambalpur 
University. 


Prehistoric drawings painted in red ochre and black tint have beon PREHISTOR! 
discovered at Gudahandi about 64 kilometres to the south-west Of PAINTING 
Bhawanipatna and at Jogimath hill about 10 km. to the south of Sa 
Khariar. At Gudahandi the facades of the natural caves are decorated AND 


with drawings mostly of geometrical designs—squares, rectangles, YOGIMATH 
circles and the like figures, These drawings are fast fading away. 
The most interesting of these prehistoric drawings is a hunting scene 


which depicts a primitive man throwing a stone missile at a running bison, _” 
The missile strikes the game before the agile right hand of the hunter 


comes to its normal position and the wounded animal casts & 
pathetic glance at the primitive man turning its head towards him, The 
face of the man is beaming with joy and his curly hairs become wavy 
revealing the thrill at the success in the game. The rock shelters in the 
Gudahandi hill have been precisely depicted in the hunting scene indicating 
that those natural rock shelters were the babitat of that prehistoric 
hunter. The Gudahandi paintings are infact, a great achievement of 
the primitive artist. 


The drawings in the Jogimath hu near tiara Pd 
prebistorlo writings in_ two or writton_ from _ right t 
he pictographs Consist of hills, ହବ lines, 


implements, musical 
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36 K ALAHANDI 


instruments as well as animals and human figures all having their 

movement towards the left direction, The paintings at Gudahandi may 

be placed about 1$th millennium B.C>~5ut those at Yogimath are 

PeuDAHAND POmEwhat of later period and may be assigned to about TO 
AND millennium B. C. Pictographic_ paintings are found in the hill caves near 
YOGIMATH Mirzapur in Uttar TT near Singhanpur in Raigarh district of 
PAINTING Madhya Pradesh and at Vikram Khbol and Ulapgarh in Sambalpur 


district of Orissa. Such paintings in the district of Kalahandi are a new 
find in this sphere and requires proper investioation and rescarch. 
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ANNEXURE-XXI 


THE VIKRAMKHOL INSCRIPTION* 


BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M. A., (OXON.) BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


1. Vikramkhol lies within the jurisdiction of Police thana Jliar- 
suguda in the district of Sambalpur, Bihar and Orissa. It is 
approachable from the small railway station Belpahar on the muin 
line of the Bengal—Nagpur Railway. From Belpahar one has to go four 
miles south—west to Grindola, and thence another four miles in the same 
direction to Vikramkhol. Tlie road from Gruidola crosses a. corner 
of the Gangpur State. There is a. village, Titliabahal, near the rock of 
Vikramkhol. The inscription is in a natural rock-shelter, six feet below 
the top. The rock is a rough sandstone. The rock—shelter is 115 feet 
in length and 27 feet 7 inches in height from tlie floor. It faces north- 
east. 


2. The inscribed portion is about 35 teet by 7 teet. Some of the 
letters are sharply cut, but the incision-marks of the majority do not show 
sharp cutting. It seems that an iron chisel was not used. Some of the 
letters are partly cut and partly “painted, whilc some letters are only 
in paint, but the majority are completely cut: It is evident that all 
tho letters were first painted before ‘being incised, Which was the method 
regularly employed in the period of Brahmi inscriptions. The’ colour 
of the paint is red—ochre, with which we are familiar in the pre-historic 
and historic caves and cave-buildings in India. To take:a continuous 
photograph of all the letters (incised and painted) the incised letters 
liave been carefully coloured. I Lave also had impressions of the incised 
letters taken by the usual method, and photographs in four parts of the 
squeeze are reproduced on the accompanying plates, together with the 
complete view referred: to above and sections of the continuous photo- 
graph. on a larger scale where the letters ace Very clear. I have also had 
tracings made of the painted portions. ‘All this material is now in the. 
Patna Museum. The estainpages and the tracings have been made 
by the curator of the Museum, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. The 
photographs have been taken by the Patna Museum staff under the 
supervision of the curator. The material has been collected under my 
direction. 


3. The inscription was discovered by an educated Sadhu, Swami 
Jnanananda. Mr. Lochan Prosad Pandey, founder and Secretary of 
the Mahakosala Society of the Central Provinces, rendered valuable 


~~ ce 


* published in “The Indlan Antiquary”, Vol. LXI 1, 1933 (PB. 58—60) 


eee 
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532 


service by bringing it to our notice. At fiest I obtained wn cyc-copy of 
the Ictters, and since then soientifie copies havc been procured tor the 
Paina Museum. T huve to thank Mr.'Senapati, Deputy Commissioner 
of Sambalpur, for the inatorial help rendered to us in obtaining these 
copies. 


4. An cxaminalion of the letters, which at first sight give the impre- 
sion of hnving Brahmi forms, showed that the writing Was a mixture of 
Brahmi forms and a developed type of the Mohenjodaro script. As 
the announcement of the discovery of the inscription and my opinion 
thercon Las led to numerous inquirics, I hasten to publish the record 
for study by scholars, along With a ‘few observations of my own, 8 
Set out below. 


Conclusion 


5. The inscription is a Writing this cannot be doubted, My 
rensons tor this conclusion are :--(/) The symbols were first care- 
fully painted and then inscribed after the fashion of inscriptions 
(ij) the writing is in regular lines (the lines are not always straight 
owing partly to tlie very rough surface on which they are inscribed), 
(iii) the symbols have set forms, Which disclose ‘writing habits’ in the 
pluscology of handwiiting experts. The hand which first painted thc 
letters was used to writing with a pen : this is evidont from plate 6. 


6. The system knows the bindu and also, the visarga. Some letters 
have dots placed below them, while in some cases, dots secm to give 
a discriminative value to tho letters, as in Semitic writing. 


7. The right hand comer top line on plate 8, where the samc 
symbol is repeated more than once, may paint to the employment of 
numorals. 


8. There is an animal figure which is probably not a part of the 
writing, but a symbol. There is, however, one symbol like a bellows 
placed side-ways, which recurs, 


9. The writing seems to me to be from right to left (see i 
Plate 6). (see, particularly 


10. It is evident that some of the letters disclose accentuation 


Repetition ofthe same letter twice probably suggest 
duplication or conjuncts. y suggests consonantal 


11. The writing scems to have reached tho syllabary (ulrhabetic) 
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Comparsion with Mohenjodsro scripts 


12. The bellows-shaped letter above the animal figure may be 
compared with the Mohenjodaro letter No. 119 ( Vol. [[, P. 440). 
The first letter (right hand) in the top line on Plate 6 should not be 
compared with Mohenjodaro No. 162, and the system of dots with 
the same system in sorics 175 (ibid, P. 445). 


13. The letter of the shape of the Brahmi 9 may be compared 
with Mohenjodaro Nos. 100—102, 133, 144, 146 and 148. The 
shape of Mohenjodaro No. 133 is identical with the eighth letter of 
the second line in Plate 8. 


14. The fourth letter in line 2, Plate 8, may be compared with 
Mohenjodaro 96 series. A variation of it is found in the seventh 
or bottom line at Vikramkhol. ’ 


15. The X-shape of Vikramkhol should be compared with Nos. 
98-99 of Mohenjodasro. 


16. The circlo-letter like the Brahmi th, and the oval letters are 
noteworthy. They seam to be consonants on account of their repetf- 
tion in one place. In plate 7, the third letter after the animal (reading 
from left to right) is accontuated. It occurs in plate 8 with two dots 
inside, resembling the Brabmi tha. These shapes may be compared 
with Nos. 224 and 219 of Mohenjodaro. The form at Mohenjodaro 
is always oval. 


17. The Y-shaped tetter has a Kharosthi look, and so have a fow 
more forms. But, on the whole, the theory of a proto-Kharosthi script 
is excluded, unless we assume that Brahmi and Kharosthi had a 


common parentage. 


18. I regret that I have not got sufficient time at my disposal at 
present to dive deeply into the matter and propose any reading. I 
present the problem for the consideration of scholars engaged in this 
field of study. 


19. It seems that the theory I put forward in 1920 (JBORS, 
Vol." VI, P. 188ff), that Brahmi is an indigenous Indian writing, 
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pointed out a very 


than any other script. In that poper 1 pI n the Harappa 


probable connection betwen Brahmi und the writing © 


cals’. 
ikramkhol insoription supplies a link between the passage 
ନା ନ ipt to Brahmi. The Vikram- 


of Intter forms from the Mohenjodaro sorip V pi 
khol record, howevor, ncod not neccssarily be an Aryan place oO 
writing®. 

Age of the inscription 


20. Now, whnt would be the approximate age of the Vikramkhol 
incription? The writing is certainly earlier than the earliest Specimen 
of Brahmi known so far, and Brahimi was complcted before 1500 
3. C.* We would bo within the range of a fair approximation in dating 
it about 1500 B. C. 


— 4 res rR tere Ee 
1. “There is the caim writing In the south but lon the north, there is a vast gap 
between 1500 B. C. and the sixth century B. C. to be filled up by positive 
evidence. A link seems to bo found in the Harappa seals, one of which 
was published by Cunningham, who maintained that Jt contained the 
origin of Brahmi. Two more seals in the same characters were published 

by the late Dr. Fleet (JRAS, 1912). The readings of two of theso seal 
icgends have been suggested by Cunningham and Fleet (JRAS, P. 699) 
and of the third one by me. (IA, 1913, P. 203, ). It seems to me that it is 
possible to solea Mone Li Mig athe Durer epoeely th our Increasing 
knowledge of pre-Mauryan letiers and with an increased number of 
Harappn seals. Sir John Marshal! has got 8 few more of these soals which 

ho has kindly promised to lond ms for study. Letters from the photograph 

of two of them are reproduced fn the chart with the permission of Sir John. 
Three things are certain about these seals. One of the legends ('C) of 
Flost shows that it was intended to be road from lef to right as the legend, 
does not cover thes whole space, and its beginning and end are 
distinguishablc. The ecript bas the Hindu system of using abbreviated 
forms of letters, for one letter which appears in full in one seal (‘AY of 
Ficet, appears as abbreviated, cither as & mara or as a conjoint consonant 


esse ee 


amt i was probably a subdivision of theirs). The Gonds are thelr 


3, T havo sot forth in some detail my roasons for ! 
€0 to thi uslon § 
JBORS., Vol VI (1929), P. 198 to which ee h Air ର 
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ବ୫୬ ଓ@ଆ ଲ୍ତି ଓ ତ୍୍ଷା 
ଓ ଣି, ! ସେ ଲଂସା ଅଲୁକରଣରେ ଉ୍‌'ଗ୍ବ୍‌ ଏବଂ ଓ ଣ୍ଢ ଅନ୍ଲକରଵରେ ଉ୍ୀମେ ଲବି 
ତ୍ଭଭାବନ କର୍‌ସଲେ । 


ଲ୍ମଂସା କପ୍ତୁଭଃ ନେଥାଳରେ ସ୍ତଚନଳତ ଗଞ୍ଜା । ଏଢ଼ାର ମୁଲ ଏବ ଡ୍ତଙକ୍କାରର 
କଳାସ୍ଥଙ୍କ ବା ଅଲଂକ୍ସ୍ ଜାଗର ନ୍ବପି। ସ୍ଥାରୀକ ମେଲୀ ଲ୍‌ପି ସଦ୍ରିଭ ହା ଏଦ୍ରୀରା ସ୍ରକର 
ସାମଞ୍ଜସ୍ୟ ଦେଟାସାଏ । ମୁଭର୍ରଂ ଭ୍‌"ଗ୍ଵ ଲ୍‌ତିର ଅଦର୍ଶ ସେ ଏକଧରଣର ପ୍ପାଚୀନ ନାରସ୍ରୀ 
ଵଷ ଏବଂ ଯାଡ୍ରା ନେପାଳୀ ଦୌକ୍ଦ ଷର୍ଣ୍ଣ ତମ୍ମାନଙ୍କ ଦ୍ଧାଗ୍ବ ର୍‌ଞ୍ଜୀ ରୁଷରେ ଅନ୍ଲୁସୃ୍ତ 
ଦ୍ରୋଇଅଲ୍ନ, ଏଥରେ କୌଣସି ସନ୍ତେଦ୍ର ନାହି । 

ମାନ ଓାଶି, କେତକ ସ୍ଥାଚୀଳ ସ୍ତର୍ଦତୀସ୍ତ୍ର ଲଦି ଏବ ଏଡ଼ାର ସ୍ତଚଳଳ ଷ୍ଢେଦ୍ଦ 
କେଉ୍ତଠି ଥମ୍ମ ? 
rio ` ଭକ୍ତ -ତତ୍ଗୁରେ ସ୍କ ୍ରଥମ୍ମ ଅଗ୍ରଗଣ୍ୟ ପର୍ଣ୍ଣ ଭ ଏବଂ ଭକତ୍ତ-ଅତ୍ଧାନର ପ୍ରଣ୍ଵେତ୍ତୀ 
ଶର୍ତ ଚତ ଦାସଙ୍କର ଅନ୍ଧୁମୀଜ ଅଲ (ଗ୍ରା ୯୮୮୬ )““ସମ୍ଭଦବକଃ ଓଠ ଶି 
ଭାଡି ର୍ସ୍ଥାନ ବା ଚାଢ୍‌ଵ,ୟ୍ବାର ଲ୍ବେକମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କ ପ୍ତଷା ।”” ଅପରଗ୍ଵୟର୍‌ ଅନ୍ୟାନ କେତେକଙ୍କ 
ମତ୍ତରେ ଏଡ଼ାର ମ୍ଭଳ “କଣ୍ଠି,ଲ” ଲ୍‌ପି । ଓ 'ଶି, ଲପି ଗୋଲକାର; ଭେଣ୍ର ବ୍ତଲ ଶରରୁ 
ଏଡ୍ରା ବ୍ଧଯସ୍ବାନ୍ଧଇ ଦ୍ରୋଇଥବୀ ଏକ ସଦ୍ରଜ ଭର୍କଣା ¦ 

କମ୍ପ ଏଭକରେ ସ୍ତମ୍ଭସ୍ଯାର ଶେଷ ତୁ ଏଜାଡ୍ବି। କାରଣ ଉକ୍ସସ୍ତ ସୁ୍ଷରୁ ଓ ଠି 
ବିର ସେତ ନମ୍ବୁନା ମିଳେ, କାଦ୍ରାର ଅବଲମ୍ବଳରେ ବ୍ଲ ଲ୍ପିର ସ୍ଥାନ-କାଲ-ଭର୍ଲିକ 
ଷ୍ଵରଙତ୍ରୀୟ ରୁପ ଳର୍ାରଣ କର୍ଚବୋାଲୁ ରଲେ ଆଜ୍‌ ଢେଚେକ ସମସ୍ୟାର ଉଉ୍‌ବ ତୁଏ । 
ଅନ୍ତଚଃ ଓର, ଲ୍‌ପିର ବର୍ତ୍ରଜା ଚମ୍ତଲକ ଯେଉ ଭକେଗ ପୋ ଖଣ୍ଡିକ ମୋର 
ଦଧଷ୍ତିବରାଚର ଢଡ଼ୋଇଛ୍ଥ, ଢ୍ରାଡା ଦେଖିଲ୍ର୍ମାନ୍ଦେ ଓ ଭି, ଓ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଲ୍‌ଘି ମଧ୍ଯରେ 
ଯୋଗସୂନ୍ଧ ତୟ ଉଲ ସଂଶସ୍ଟ ତୃଏ। ଗଘୋଞ୍ଞଝ୍ତିରେ ଓ ଭି, ଲ୍‌ପର ଏ୯୬ଝି ସ୍ବରବର୍ଷ୍ 
(ଅ. ଅ, ଇ, <, ଭ, ଉ, ର୍‌, ର, ଲ୍‌, ଲୁଃ, ଏ, ଏ, ଓ, @, ଅଂ, ଅଃ ), ୩୪୫ 
ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନ ବର୍ପ୍ତ (କ-ମ, ଯ, ର, ଲ, ବ, ଶ, ଷ, ଦୁ, 8 ), ବ୍ୟଞତନରେ ସ୍ପର୍‌ ସ୍ବଂସୋଗ 
(ଢା, କ ଇତ୍ୟାଦ୍ତ ), ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜଳର କମ୍ପ ନ୍ଯାସତ (୫, କୁ ଇତ୍ୟାଦ୍ଦ ), କଲ ଭ୍ପଷର ନ୍ୟସ୍ତ 
ସଂ ଯୁକ୍ତ ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନ ବର୍ପ୍ଧ ( ଗଗ, ଘଘ ଇଢ୍ା୍ଦ)› ସଂୟୁକୁ ଅଲୁଳାସିକ ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନବର୍୍ତ (ଙଂ, ୯ 
ଇତ୍ତ୍ୟାନ୍ଦ ) ଏଦକଂ ଆଜ୍‌ କେତେକ ବଚ୍ରଣେଷ ଅଷ୍ଷର୍‌ର ନମୁଜା ଦଅସାଇଛୁ | 

ଅନ୍ତରଗୁଡ୍କର୍‌ ଆକ୍ସତ୍ତ ବର୍ଟର୍‌ ଭଲେ ଦେଝଖାୟାଏ¬ଇ, ଭି, ଏ, ଓ, କ, ଖି, 
ଗ, ଙଡ, ଚ, ଜ, 2, ୦, ଡ, ର, €, ତ, ଅ, ଦ, ଧ, ନ, ପ, ଫ, ଦ, ମ, ଘ, ଲ। ଶ, 
ଷ, ସ ଅଶ୍ରରୃଞ୍ଖିକ ଅବ୍ତକଲ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଅଷ୍ତର ପଚ; ଅ, ଆ ଘୋଥ୍ଡରେ ହିଳୁଞ୍ଠବା ପ୍ରାଚୀନ 
ଓଡ଼ିଆଧଅରର ପର୍‌ | ଭ୍‌, ଭ୍‌ ୯-୯୪ଶ ଶଳାଦ୍ଦୀର ଅଭ୍‌ଲେଖର ଅଷ୍ଷର ପର୍ବ ! ଏ, ଓଁ ରେ 
କେବଲ ଉପର ମଭାନ୍ଦାନି ଅଛୁ; “ଘ” ରେ ବାଙଗଳୀ ଷଞ୍ତ ସୁଡା ନମ୍ପରେ ଳ ଆଇ ପାଶ୍ଟ୍‌ ରେ 
ଅଛୁ; ଛ” ଛନହଜ୍‌୍ପରେ ମୁଣ୍ଡଲ ଥବବାରୁ ‘ଇ” ପଶ; ‘ଞ ଦଙ୍ଗଲା ପର, “ଢ଼” ର କମୃସ୍ଥ 
ରଭ୍ତ୍ଵଝି ଅସ୍ତଷ୍ତ । ‘୭ ସ୍ଥାଚୀଜ ଅଭଭଲେଖର ଅଶ୍ଷର୍‌ ପର୍‌ । କେବଲ ଗ୍ର, ତବ, ଟ୍‌, ଭ, ର 


ଓଡ଼ଆ ଲ୍‌ପି ଓ ଭଷା ୬ 


ଅଷ୍ରଗୁନୁଳର ଗଠନ ଓଡ଼ିଆ କଥା ବଙ୍ଗଲାଠାରୁ ଭନ୍ତ୍ର । ବଜାନ ଭ୍ଵବଦେ ସଂୟୁକ୍ତ ଷ୍ଵର୍‌ 
‘ଲଭ, ତ୍ତ, ରୁ' ମାନୀ ବଙ୍ଗନା ଷ୍‌ “4, 4, 6, ଖି” ରେଘରର କେବନ୍ଧ 
ଵର୍‌ ା୍ଧାର ପ୍ରସ୍ଟୋଗ ହୁଏ । ଅନ୍ଲୁସ୍ପର ୍ତପରଭର ରତେ ଓଡ଼ଆ ପର୍‌ i 
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ଓଡ଼ଆ 6 ଣୁ 


ଅନ୍‌-ନି ସମ୍ବୋଃଙ୍କ ମ୍ଧିତାର୍କ ଗ୍ଵବରତଜ ଅଭସାନ୍ଷାରେ ବରଶ୍ଠାସୀ ତିକତତନ୍ତ୍ୁ- 
ବଦୁମାନଙ୍କ ମଧ୍ୟରୁ କେତେକଙ୍କର ଧାରଣା ଯେ, ମେ ଭିଜଖ ଭ୍ଵଖାର ଲପି ଜମଣ ପାଲି 
ଏକ ଅଦର୍ଣ୍ନି ଅଲ୍ଧସନ୍ଧାନରେ କାଣ୍ୀର ଆସିଥ୍ବଲେ । ସେ ଯୁଗରେ କାଣ୍ମୀର ବୌକ୍ତଧର୍ମର 
ଏଳ ମୁଖ୍ୟ କେହ ଥାଇପାରେ; ମାଃ ସମ୍ତ୍ବୋଃଙ୍କ ଚକତ୍ୀ ଲ୍‌ପି ଜମଣ ସଦ୍ରତ 
ସମ୍ବଦ୍ଧାନ୍‌ତ କୌଣସି ଏିଭଦ୍ରାସିକ ବା ଲ୍ୁିତାର୍ଜୁ କ ସ୍ତମାଣ ମିଲେ ନାହି । 
ଡ. ସେ,ଲଗ୍ରେଉ ଜଳ ମତର ସ୍ରରକ୍ଷା ନମର୍େ କନଦୁପାର ନୁ“ Unfortunately 
the complete destruction by Moslems of the Buddhist 
civilization of Kashmir has removed all evidences which 
might finally have confirmed the Kashmiri origin of 
Tibetan writing.” (ସୃ ୪୯) ମାନ କାଣ୍ବୀର ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ଲଗି ସଦ୍ଵଭ ରିକ୍ତ 
ଵର୍ଧ୍ତହାଲାର କନୁ ଆକ୍ଧଭଗଭ ସ୍ୌ୍ାଦୃଣ୍ୟ ଦେଖାୟାଏଳା । ସୁଗ୍‌ଂ , ସମ୍ଚୋଃଙ୍କ ଷ୍ବରଉ 
ଅର୍ୟାନ୍ଧା ଘର୍‌ ଭକଖ ଲ୍‌ଥିର ଜାଣ୍ଡୀର ମୂଲ ସନ୍ଦେଦ୍ରଜନଳକ ମନେହୁଏ । 


ରକଖ ଲ୍‌ଖିର ତ୍ରରଖସ୍ତ ପୂନ୍ଧ ନଙକ୍କାରଣ ଗ୍ରଣ୍ଣ ବାଦଧଦେଲେ ଚି ସ୍ବୀକାର 
କରିବାକୁ ହେବ ମ୍ପ, ଗ୍ାରୀଳକାଲରୁ ରକତରେ ଦୁଲଝି ଘ୍ଵରଖସ୍ତ ଲଗି ଓ ।ଭି,' ଓ 
ଲନ୍ସା” ବା “ଗାନ ଜା” ସ୍ରସ୍ପାର ୍ଭଭ କରଥ୍ଟୟ ! ଶରଜ୍ତୂରନ୍ଟ ଦାସଙ୍କ ମତ୍ତ ଅମ୍ଭ 
“Sambhota framed the system of Tinetan characters 
viz. U-chan or ‘letters provided with heads’ (ମligl) 
adapted from the Devanagari, and U-me or ‘headless’ 
f୦m he Wartu”, (୮୮୧, ସୃ. ୨୯୯) | ସେ ଅନୁମାନ କରଥ୍ୂଲେ ଲୂନ୍‌ସା 
ହେଉଛୁ ନେପାଳୀ ଚୌଇମାନଙ୍କଦ୍ଧାର ବ୍ୟବଦୃଭ୍ ଏକସ୍ରକାର ଅଲଙ୍କଭ ଦେବନାରସ 
ଏବଂ Wartu is probably the language of the people of 
Kafiristan or Bactria (୮୮୨, ସୃ /) | ପରବଞ୍ଠୀକାଲରେ ଦେବନାରସ୍ବର 
ଏକସ୍ତକାର ରୁ ପା୍ତର ସରରୁଥ କଵନ୍‌ ସା ପିକ ଗ୍ରୃଣ କବା ସଦ୍ରଜସାଧ ହ୍ରୋଇଥଲେ ଦୈ 
ଓ ।ଶ„ ସମକରେ ଢାଙ୍କର ସୁଇନା ଶୃଟୁ କ୍ରତ୍ତା ନ୍ଧକର ହୋଇଛୁ । ଓଡ଼ଶା ଷରବର୍ତୈ 
ସ୍ଥ ଉପତ୍ୟକାରେ ଉଡ୍‌ଡ଼ୀସ୍ବାଜ ଷାଁଠର ଜରୁଷଣ କଲ୍ଠଭଲ ଏହ୍ରା ଏକ ସମ୍ମାନ୍ତଗ୍‌ଲ 
ସମ୍ଭସ୍ୟା ସ୍ଵଷ୍ଟ କରତ । 
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ଓଡ଼ଆ ଲ୍ଷି ଓ ଭ୍ଵଷା ୫୯ 


ତକତୀସ୍ତ ‘ଓ ।ଣଠ,” ଶର ଦୁଇଵି ସୁନ୍ଧ ଅନ୍ଧୁମାନ କର୍ଵସାଇପାରେ । ସ୍ରଥମଜଃ 
ଏଡ଼ା ଚୋଝିଏ ସ୍ଥାଳର ଜାମରୁ କସ୍ତନ୍ତ ଡ଼ୋଇଗାରଥାଏ ଏବଂ ଏଦ୍ଧ ସ୍ରସଙ୍ଗରେ ଓଡ଼ଣାର୍‌ 
ଚୈଳକ ନାମ ‘wu-tu’ ଚା ‘wu-ta’ ରର୍ତ ରଣୀସ୍ । ଦ୍ିଝୟ୍ଟଭଃ ଏହା ଗୋ?ିଏ 
ବର୍ପ୍ତଜାସ୍ଥକ ଜାୟ ଯଥା —ବଣ୍ଜି୍‌ଲ ଶବ୍ଦରୁ ଆସିଆଇପାରେ 1 ଏହ ପ୍ରକାର ଅନ୍ୁମାଜର 
ଅବ୍ତଲମ୍ବଳ ଭ୍ବଭୟ୍ତ ଝିଉଡ଼ାସିକ ଓ ଲଗି କ ପ୍ରମାଣ ଓଡ଼ଣାରେ ଦୃଷ୍ଣାଷ୍ଯ ନୁହେ । 
ଏରଡ଼ାସିକ ଦୃଷ୍ତି କୋଣରୁ ସ୍ରାସ୍କ୍ର ୭ମ ଶଚ୍ତାରାବେଲକୁ ଭଚତ୍ତ ଓ ଓଡ଼ଶା 
ମଞ୍ଚରେ ସାଂସ୍କ୍ ଭକ ସମ୍ପର୍କ ସ୍ତଭଙ୍ତିଭ ଦ୍ରୋଇଥଲ୍ । ସେତଜେବେଲେ ବୌଦ କଗକ୍ତରେ 
ସ୍ତଧାନ ଜାହ୍ଵିକ କେନ୍ଦ ଉଉଡ୍‌ଡ଼ୀସ୍ତାଜସ୍ୀଠ ଭୁଗେ ଓଡ଼ଣା ଲ୍ଲ ସୁଷରରଚକ । ସାର 
ସ୍ରଦେଣରେ ବହୁ ଧାର୍ମିକ ଶିସ୍ଥାନ୍ୁଣ୍ଠାଳ ଗର କଉଠିଅଲ |! ରନୁଗଞ୍ବରେ ଏତ୍ଗପଣ୍ଡ ଏକ 
ଅନ୍ଧଷ୍ପାଳ ୮ମ ଣତ୍ତାରୀ କେଲ ଏଇ ଚଶ୍ଡବଦ୍ଯାଲୟ୍ମରେ ପରଣ୍ ଡ୍ରୋଇଥମଲ୍ନ । ପ୍ରଜ୍ଞ 
ଏହ୍ରଠାରେ ମସୋରଶିସ୍ଷା ଵର୍‌ wଧ-ha (ଓଡ଼ଶା) ଗ୍ରଜାଙ୍କ ସାଂସ ଭିକ ଗ୍ରଷ୍ଟାଦୂତତ 
ରୁପରେ ରୀ: ୭୯୫ରେ ଚୀନ ସମ୍ା୫ ଚେ-ସେଙ ଙ୍କ ଦରବାରକୁ “ ଓାଣ୍ରକ୍ଟୟକତର” ରନ ସଦ୍ଦୃଭ 
ସାନ୍ଧା କରଧ୍ତଲେ | ଏଦୁପଣ୍ଠ ଆତ୍ତ୍‌ ଏକ ଅନ୍ଧୁଷ୍କାଳ ତଲମ କଗଦ୍ଦଲ ବ୍ରଦ୍ଧାର୍‌ ଯେଉଁଠାରେ କ, 
ପାଗସତମ ଜୋଳ ଜାଙ୍ ଅନ୍ଗ୍୍‌ସାରେ, ମୁସଲମାନ ଅତ୍୍ଯାଗ୍ଵରରେ ଅଭର୍କ୍ଚକ ବଙ୍ଗ ଓ 
ବଡ଼ାରର ବୈୌଲ୍ସନ୍ତ୍ର୍ଯାସିଗଣ ଅଣ୍ରସ୍ତ ଗ୍ରଡ଼ଣ କର୍‌ଥ୍ୟଲେ । ରକ୍କକରୁ ପଲାୟ୍ସ ନଳ କରବା 
ପୁବଂରୁ ଓଦନ୍ତସ୍ତୁସ୍ବର ଅଧକ୍ଷ ଶାକ୍ଭ୍‌ଦୁ ମଧ ଏଦ୍ୁଠାରେ ସ୍ଥାମସ୍ତ କ ସ୍ଵବବ ଅସ୍ଥଗୋପଷଳ 
କରଞ୍ବଲେ ! ସେ ସମୟରେ ଏଠାରେ ଉକସସୟ୍ଟ ଶିଲ୍ଲାଥ୍ଂଗଣ (1୦5୪2) କୁ 
ସଂଖ୍ୟାରେ ଅବସ୍ଥାନ କର ଧର୍ମଗ୍ରହ୍ମ୍ମାଳ ସଂସ୍କୃଉଭରୁ ଭକଟୀଷ୍ଵଷାରେ ଅନ୍ଲୁବାଦ 
କରୁସ୍ତିଲେ | ଡକ୍୫ର ନଙ୍ଘାନକ୍ସମ୍ମାର ସାଡ଼ୁଙ୍କ ସ୍ତସ୍ତକ (୯୯୫୮)ରେ ଭିକତ୍ତ ଗ୍ତ୍ବରକତ 
ସମ୍ପିଙ୍କର୍‌ ସ୍ତଚ୍‌ର ବଦରଣୀ ଦ୍ରଆଯାଇଛୁ ଏବଂ ସେଦ୍ର ଭର୍ତିରେ ଭଜ ସ୍ତର ଓଡ଼ଶାର 
ସାଂସ୍ୃରକ ଅବଦାନ ବଗ୍ଵର୍‌ କରଲ୍‌ ମ୍ଭନେଡ଼ୁଏ, ଏଇସମସ୍ ରେ ସେକେବେଲେ କ 
ରକଖତ୍ତ୍ଷାର ଏକ ସ୍ପମ୍ପଦ୍ଧ ଲଖନ ଷର ପ୍ତବଲ୍ମିଭ ହ୍ରୋଇଜଥ୍ତ୍ମ ସେଭେବେଲେ 
ଓଡ଼ଶା ଅଞ୍ଚଲର ଲ୍‌ଖଜ ସ୍ଵର ଭକଡଖ୍ରାୟ କଦ୍ଯାର୍ଥୀମାନଙ୍କଦ୍ଧାଘ ଅନ୍ତସ୍‌ଭ ଦ୍ରୋଇଣଚଲା 
ଏବଂ ସେଦ୍ଧ ଭ୍ଵଜଳୀସ୍ତ ଲପିମାଲାକୁ ଝସ୍ତେମମାଳେ ଆକ୍ଧଭଗଭ ବଵ୍ଚି ନ୍ତ ହେରୁ କମ୍ବା 
wuUu-tu ଅଞ୍ଚଲରେ ସ୍ତଚଲଭ ଥ୍ବବା ହେଭୁ ‘ଓ, ଜାମ୍ମରେ ଅଭ୍ନ୍ଦୁଭ କର୍‌ଥ୍ଲେ । 
ନଵଥିତାର୍ଜ୍ଧକ ଦ୍ୁଷ୍୍ରକୋଣରୁ ବସ୍ର କଲେ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଓ ରକଡ଼୍ୀ ଅଷ୍ପରମାନଙ୍କ 
ମଧ୍ଯରେ ଆଣ୍ତର୍ଫାଜନକ ସ୍ପାଦୃଶ୍ଯ ଦେଖାଯାଏ ଏବଂ କେତେକ ଅଶ୍ଷର ସମ୍ପୂର୍ଣ୍ଣ ଏକାଷର୍ତ 
ଲାଗେ | ଦୁଇଵି ଲ୍‌ଖିର ଭୁଲଜଳାସ୍ଥକ ଅଧ୍ୟ୍ତଡ ନିମମ୍ତେ ଗୋହିଏ ତକେତ୍ରୀ ପୋଣ୍ଠରୁ 
ଓ ।ଶି, ଲ୍ଲଷିର କମ୍ପଲ୍‌ଗିତ ବର୍ଷ୍ତଜା ସ୍ତଦାଳ ଇର୍ବଗମ୍ଭ । ଏଦ୍ସ ପୋସ୍ଟଵଝି ଚ୍ରଶ୍ବଭଵରତୀ ଭକଙ୍ରୀ 
ବଭ୍ଭରରର ସଂର୍ଷିଭ ଏବଂ ଏଢ଼ୀର୍‌ ରଚନାକାନ ଅନ୍ଲୁାଳକ ଭ୍ଵକେ ଏ ୬ଶ/୯୭ଣ 
ଶତାଦ୍ଦୀ । ପୋ୍ତର ସ୍ବଷ୍ମି କାରେ ଲ୍‌ସିଦକ୍କ ଦ୍ରୋଇଛଥ ସେ “େଷ୍ଟ ବ୍ରାହ୍ମ ଲ୍‌ଗି ଏବଂ ରକ୍ତର 
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ANNEXURE-XXII(3) 


୭° ଓଡିଆ ଲପି ଓ ରାଖୀ 


ଓ ହୋର ମ୍ଗୋନ୍‌ସ୍ତ୍ ଚନ୍ଧନ୍୍ପିସ୍ପମୁହ୍ୁ ଅଚମିଥରଷ୍କବେ ସ୍ପଅକ୍‌ ସୃଅକ୍‌ ଦେଖାଇବାପାଇି 
ଅଳଙ୍ଗରଣରେ ସସ୍ଟୋଜ ମୀ ସଂଗ୍ତେଣ କରାଗ୍ଭ । ଏହା ଅଭ୍ଲକପୁଝ ଶ୍ରେଷ୍ଠ ଧର୍ମରାଜ 
ଟେଙଚ୍‌ ବଂଶର ଷୋଡଶ କୁଳ ଥୋବେବଚେନ ଓଆଙଙ୍କ ବିଶେଷ ଜଦେ ଶରେ 
କୁଡାନ୍ତତ୍ତ୍ବବ ସନ୍ତ୍ରବକଣିକ କର୍ଗଲ୍ମ | ଅବତାର" 'ଅଲ୍ଲସାରେ ବାକୋନ୍ର ସୁମଭ 
ଦ୍ରନଶାସନଙ୍କ ଇଛ୍ଛାନ୍ତସାରେ ଓ ତାଙ୍କ କ୍କତ ସଂସ୍କାର ଅନୁସାରେ, ଧର୍ମସ୍ଥଗ୍ବର ନମପ୍ତେ 
ସଆନ୍ସ୍ଵ୍ଭରେ ଓ|ଶିୁ ଲଗି ଝମ୍ପାଦତ ଦ୍ରେଲ୍ମ। (ବାକେନ୍, ସୁମତି ହ୍ରେଲେ ୫ମ 
ଦଲ୍ମଇଲ୍ବମାୀଇ ସମୟ ୭୯୭-୯୬୮୬ ଏବଂ ଗେଙଚୃ ବଂଶର ର୍ରଜଙ୍ଗକାଲ 
D9 I-୧ O9୧ |) 


‹ | ୟୁରବର୍ପୁ (୯୬) ଅଆ ଇ ରାଭ୍ଉ୍ର୍ର୍ଞ4ଏଏିଓଓଅଂଆଃ 


2 । ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନ ବର୍ଥ (4୪) = କ ଖ ଗଘ ଝି | ଚଛ ଜବ୍‌ ଓ | ୫୦ ଡଢ଼ଣ! 
ଉଅବଧନ | ପଫବଭମାସରଲ୍‌୍ବାଶଷସତୁ କ୍ଷ! 

୩ | ଦଂଯଞ୍ଜଜରେ ସମର ସ୍ବଂଟସାଗ=କ ଢା କ ତୀ ଇଡ୍ୟାଦ । 

¥ | କ୍ୟଞଜନ ମାନ୍ପାର କମ୍ମନ୍ଯାସ¬କୃ, କୁ, ୫, କୃ ! 

୫ | ରୟଞ୍ଜଜର ଦ୍ଵଳ୍ମ କନ୍ୟା କ୍କ, ଖ୍ଖ, ଗଗ ଇତ୍ୟାଦ୍ଦ | 

୭ | ସଂଯୁକ୍ତା ନାସିକ୍ୟ ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନ ¬ କଁ, ₹, $, ନୁ, ମି | 

୭ | ଉଛମାନ୍ପାସ୍ବଳ ବ୍ୟଞ୍ଜନର ଜମ୍ପିଜ୍ୟାସ ଦୁ, ସ୍‌, ବ୍ବ ଇଜ୍ୟାକ ! 
୮ | ଥୁ ଭ ଅକ୍ଷର କଃ, ଖଃ | 

¥ | କଣ୍ଠ୍ଯବର୍ଦ୍ତ ଲେଖିବାର ଦ୍ଵବଧ ସର ! 
୬ | ଓଷ୍ଣୟରଞ୍ଜ ଲେ୍୍‌ଖିବାର ଦ୍ରିଛଧ ସର ! 
୯୯ ! କକଧ ଏକକ ଓ ମଂଯୟୁକ୍ତ ଅକ୍ଷର ଦୁଷ୍ଟାନ୍ତ ! 


ଅମଗ୍ଭପର ଅଧ୍ନ୍ଦକ ଗ୍ତରତ୍ରୀସ୍ତ “ ଆର୍ଫା ଭ୍ତଖାର ଲଖିସମୃତ୍ର ଷର ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଲବି 
ମୂଲତଃ ବ୍ରାଦ୍ମୀଲ୍ଲଷିରୁ ବକ୍ମିଭ ହୋଇଲେ ଡ୍ରୈ, ଏହ୍ରାର ଅନ୍ୟମାନଙ୍କଠାରୁ ବଶେଷଭା 
ଦେଉଛୁ : ଗୋଲାକାର ଭତ୍ଵ ମାନ୍ଧା, ସୁନ, ସ୍ପଡ଼ା ଏବଂ କୋଣସ୍ସନ ଆକୃଭତ । ଏହ୍ରାର 
ଦଢାଶନ୍ଧମ୍ଭ ନମ୍ପଲ୍ବତିଭରୁ ପେ ପର ଦୂଷ୍ଣ ତୁଏ । 

(ଏ) ଚାହ ଧଭ୍ତଲଗିୟ, ଜତ୍ଗଡ଼ର ଅଖୋକାଲୁଣାସନ ଖର: ପୁଃ କସ୍ତ ଶାରୀ, 

ଖାରବେଳଙ୍କ ହ୍ରାନ୍ପୀଗୁମ ଅଭୁଲେଖ ( ଖୀ: ଗୁ: ଏମ ଶଭାରୀ) 

(? ) ଜୁଣାଣ ବ୍ରାହ୍ମୀ ଗଣଙ୍କ ଭଦ୍ରକ ଅଭ୍ତଲେ୍୍‌ଖ (ୟ ଶକାରଦୀ) 

(=) ଗୁପ୍ତ ଲାପ—ଧର୍ମରାଳଙ ମୂମଣ୍ଡଲ ଅତ୍ଦ୍ରବଲଖ ( ଖୀ: +୭୬ ) 

(*) ମେଝିକା-ଶିର, ଶଢୁ-ଶିର ଓ ଲୁଝିଲ ଲ୍ପି ¬ ମାଧବରାଳଙ୍କ ରଞ୍ଜାମ ଅଭ୍‌ଲେଖ 
( ଘା: ୬୬ ° ) ଭୌମକର ଓ ସୋମ୍ଭବଶୀମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କ ଅଭ୍‌ଲେଖ ( ୮-୯ *ଶ ଶକାରୀ ) 
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ANNEXURE-OU(4) 


ଓଡ଼ଆ ନମି 6 ସ୍ତଷୀ ୭୧ 


(୫) ବୃଲ୍ମରଙ୍କ “ପରବନ୍ତୀ କଲଙ୍ଗ ଲ୍‌ଫି” ଏବଂ ବଜ୍ରଡସ୍ତ ଦେବଙ୍କ ଭ୍ରରଳାମ 
ଅଭଲେଖ (ଗୀ: ୧୫) | 


(୬) “ଷନୁ-ବଙ୍ଗଲା' ଲଗି-ଗଙ୍ଗକାଲ୍ୀଉ ଅଦ୍ରବଲେଖ ( ୯୧-୯ ୪ଶଣ ଶତାରୀ ) 


ବସ୍ତୁଭଃ ୭ମ ଶତାଦ୍ଦୀରୁ ଓଡ଼ିଶାରେ ଏକ ସ୍ଚନ୍ତନ୍ତ୍ର ଲପିର ପ୍ରଚଲନ ଯଝିଥମ୍ଡ । 
ଷ୍ଵଷାର ମୌଲିକ ଧ ଲସମ୍ବଡର ସୁଗ୍ରକାଶ ପାଲି କଥୀ ଲଖଜ ମାଧମ୍ଭରେ ଖ୍ରଳ୍ପନ୍ଧ୍ଯ ରତା 
କରା ପାଲି ଜାଜା ଧରଣର ଲ୍୍‌ିରେ ପଟ୍ରଷ୍ଠୀ କସ୍ବଷ୍ୀ ଆରମ୍ଭ କର୍ଗସାଇସତମ୍ । ଏହୁ 
ୟି ୭୭ ପର୍ତଗ୍ଟ ସ୍ବ କ ପ୍ପରୁଣ ଦେଖାଯାଏ, ନଗୋଝିଏ ଅଭୁଲେ ଝରେ ବଭନ୍ଧ ଲି ବ୍ୟରଦୃତ୍ତ 
ହୋଇଛୁ ଏବଂ ଜଣେ ଗ୍ବକାଙ୍କ ଅମ୍ଲରେ ୟନ୍ତ୍ର ଭନ୍ତ ଲ୍ଲପି ଅନ୍ଧସଳ ହୋଇଛ । ଦ୍ୂଷ୍ଟ୍ରାନ୍ତ 
ସୁରୁ, ଖୀ: ୯୯୧ କାଳଲୀଜ ଅଲ୍ପ ନମ ରେବଙ୍କ ମଣ୍ତୀଣା ଦାଉ ଶାସ୍ରନରେ ବ୍ୟବନ୍ଧୂତ ଘୋଶ 
୭୮୮ନି ଅଷ୍ତର ପଧରୁ ୯୯୯ କଲ୍ତିଣ ଜାଗର୍ର, ୫୯ କେଲୁଗୁ, ଦ୧ବ୍ଳି ଗ୍ରଡୁ, ୯୫୭୭ 
ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଏତଂ ଚାଦ୍‌ ଚାକ କଳ ଳୀନ ଗ୍ଚଲ୍ତତ୍ତ ନାଉା ଲପିରୁ ଗୃସ୍ତଭ ହୋଇଥଲା | 


ଏତଦ ସନ୍ଧ ସମସ୍ତରେ କ୍ରଝିଲ ଲ୍‌ି ଅ୍ତଲମ୍ଭଳରେ ପ୍ରନୁ ଉଆ ଲ୍‌ି ରକାଣ ୍ଲାର 
କଲତଥଲା । ଦ୍ମ୍ମରଙ୍କ ' ଯର ବନି କଳ 6  ଗନୁ-ଚଙ୍ଗଳା' ଲିପିଦ୍ଧସ୍ଟ କାଘ୍ରରତ୍ତଃ ଓଡ଼ିଆ 
ଲିପିର ଦୁଇଵି ସ୍ତାଥମିକ ମଧ୍ଯସସ ଏନଂ ଏଡ଼ା “ଘନୁ-ଓଉଆ” ରୁପେ ଅଭଦ୍ରକ ହେବା 
ଵାଞ୍ଚିତୀୟ । ସପ୍ତମ ଶତ୍ତାଦ୍ଦୀର କୃଝିଲାଷ୍ଡରଟଚ୍ର ସଂୁକ୍ତ ଶଙ୍ଗ ମାଞ୍ଚା ୫ମଣଃ ଷ୍ଠ ଡ଼ର 
ସମ୍ମାଲ୍ତ୍ଧଲ ରେଖାରେ ପଲ୍ଣଲ୍ତ ଦେଲ ଏବଂ ଭାମପାଶ୍ଡ ରେ ସୁଷ୍ଧ ର୍ଷ ଭ୍ଵଜାକାର 
“  ଷାଲୀଗୁଡା ସର୍ତ କ୍ଷିଭ ଏଦଲ୍ବ ! ଭାଲପନ୍ନ ଭ୍ରପରେ ଲୌ୍ର: ଲେଖଙୀରେ ଲେଖିକା 
ମମରଲ୍ତେ ଏହ ଦୁଇଝି ମଣରର୍ଠିନ ସଂଘଂିଳ ହୋଇଥଲା । ପରବଣ୍ୀକାଲରେ ଏହ 
“ଜେଆାଳୀ-ପୂଡ଼ା ଅର୍ଚ-ରୃଶ୍ଵଜାର ଶୀ ମାନ୍ଦାରେ ରୁମ୍ଭାଲ୍ମରଭ୍ତ ଦୋଇଅଲ୍ନ ! ସମ୍ଭକକଃ 
ଦଛ୍ଷିଣ-୍ବରନ୍ଧୀସ୍କ ଲଖନ ସାରର ପ୍ରତ୍ବବରେ ଏର ଷଣବଶ୍ଚିନ ଜସ୍ତଲ୍ତ୍ି ତ ଡ଼ୋଇଥଲ୍ଭ | 


ଓଡ଼ଶାର ଅଭ୍‌ଚଲ୍‌ଖନାଲାରେ ସେକ ଅଷ୍ତର ସଦର ନମ୍ୁଳ। ମିଲେ, ସେଗୁଡ଼ିକ 
ସ୍ପାଧ୍‌ ବା ୫ 15€d ଲ୍‌ ନ ସାରର ଆଦି । ସରେ ସତ୍ଭସ୍୍ରରେ ସ୍ଥାଧାରଣ ଲେଖା ଲଖିବର 
ସେ ଏକପ୍ରକାର ଛଃାଅକ୍ଷର ଚନ୍ଧ ନ୍ତ ଏବଂ ଜ୍ାଦ୍ରା ୬ମ ଶତ୍ଚାଦଦୀ ଗୁରୁ ଭଣ 
ଗୋଲ୍ନକ୍ସର ସ୍ତାସ୍ତ ଢ଼ୋଇନଣଲଭ ଏପରି ଅନ୍ଧମମାନ ୍ତରିହ୍ବନ ଦ୍ରୋଇନଷାରେ । ସୁତ୍ତଗୁଂ 
ପ୍ରନୁ“ଓଉଆ ଲ୍‌ଗିର ଜମ୍ଟୃଭମଭ ସମ୍ଭାବ୍ଯ ସ୍ମମ୍ମସ୍ତ-ସ୍ଥୀା ୭ ଶତ୍ତାଦ୍ଦୀଠାରୁ ଳରୁଷଣ 
କର୍୍‌ଯାଇଷ୍ାରେ ! 


କର୍ଚିମାଜ ଭଵଷରେକ୍ତ କଥ୍ଯସମୃ୍ର ଦ୍ଵପରେ ଳର୍ଭର କର୍‌ ଏହସବ୍ଧ ସିରାନ୍ୁନାନ 
ଗହଣ କର୍୍‌ସୀଇଷାରେ-- 
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ANNEXURE-XXII(5) 


୧୭୬ ଓଡ଼ଆ ଲିତି 6 ଭୃଷା 


(କ) କାଢିରୟ୍ଥାନର ଘଷା କମ୍ବା କାଣୀସ୍ ଲଗିଠାରୁ ଓଡ଼ଆ ଲଗି ସହର ଓ ଭି, 
ଲ୍‌ଗିର ସମୃଦ୍ଧ ଜକଃ କମ୍ଭ 6 ସମ୍ତ୍ମାର୍ୟ । 


(ଖ) ଶଂସିତ ଭକତ ପୋଧର ଲେଖକ କୌଣୈ ଜମେ ଅଧ୍ଳକ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଲିପର 
ଦୃଷ୍ାନ୍ତୁ ଦେଇଛନ୍ତ୍ର ବୋଲ୍‌ ଧରିନେଲେ ମଧ ଭକଡୟ୍ ଘରମପଗ୍ଵରେ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଲଖ ଓ ଭି, 
ଜାମ୍ଭରେ ପରର ଧଲ୍ମ ବୋଲ୍ଲ୍‌ କୁଦ୍ଧାଯାଇପାରେ | 


(ର) ଉ୍ତୁଡ଼ୀସ୍କାନ ପୀଠ ଓଡ୍ତଶା ସଦ୍ଭ ଭକ୍ତର ଘନ ସାଂସ ଭିକ ସମ୍ପର୍କ 
ଅବା ଦୁଷ୍ପିରୁ ଏବଂ ଓଡ଼ିଶାଗର ଧର୍ମଗୁରୁମାଳେ ଭକସସ୍ବ ଧର୍ି-ପର୍ମରାରେ ମଦରଭ୍ଧ ମମ 
କର୍‌ଥବାରୁ, ସ୍ଥାଗୀନ କାଳରେ ଓଡ଼ଶାଉ ଲ୍‌ଡି ଭକ ଉଚିର ପ୍ରସାର ଲାଉ କରସବା ଏବଂ 
ସମ୍ତ୍ବବଉଃ ଏହ୍ରାଦତ ସମ୍ତ୍ବୋଃଙ୍କର ଆଦି ଲ୍‌ଗି ଦ୍ରୋଇଧ୍ବବ୍ରା ଅସମ୍ଭବ ଲହୈ । 


ସହ୍ରାୟ୍ତ୍କ ଗ୍ରନ୍ଥସଚୀ : 


S. C. Das—Paper in J AS B, Vols L, Part 1, LI Part I, 
1881-82 

G. N, Roerich—Blue Annals, 1949 

D. L, Snnellgrov —Buddhist Himalaya, 1957 

Roy Andrew Miller—Paper in J] AO S, Vol, 83, No 4, 1963 

N, K, Sahu—Buddhism in Orissa, 1958 

K, B, Tripathi=Evolution of Oriya Language and 


Script, 1962 
ଜମେ, ଓ ଶ୍‌, ଓ ଓଡ଼ିଆ—ଖଗେଷ୍ର ମଦାଷାଅ, ଜୀବନରଙ୍ଗ, ଖୁଜାସଖ୍ୟା ୯୯୭୩ 
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PRE_BRAHMI SCRIPT 
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ANNEXURE-XXIV(1) 


Brahmi Script : 3rd Century B.C. 


G 


ଆ 


ଅଆ 


ଇକ୍‌ ଉ୍‌ ଏ 


lw 


A 


mm ee I A © 


ମା 


ଅପଂ 


୪ 


ମ 


D 


LL 


D 


b U4 A bb 


କୌ 
+ 


ଅ- 


‘= AANA 
କ-EGSE 
ର୍- 16 4 
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ANNEXURE-XXIV(2) 


POST-BRAHMI SCRIPT 1ST CENTURY B.C 


ଅ 


4 ୬ ୩ 2 ୮ nN OC ୩ HH DD ଏ 


14 ୬ ଆ ୦ 64 ୪୦୭ ୬ 


UV 3D Oo LL mm PH 


କ୍ଵ କେ କୈ କୋ କୌ 
tH ¥ 4+ ¥ ¥ 
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ଅଆ ଆ ର ଉ 4 
H 3 Vv 
କଳ ଖଖ ଚାଚା ଘ ଚ୍ଚ 
$7 QQ iO WwW qT 
ଚର ଜ 1 ଟଚଁ ) 
E Cc 
ଡ଼ ଚ଼ ଣା ଡ ୍ଥଥ 
3 MM 3 Jeo 
ଦ ଧ ଜଜ ପ ଅଫ 
4c ଏ ନ UW Ml 
କା ଭ୍‌ ମ ଯ ର୍ର 
ଏ hh H୪ NN II 
ଲ ଦ ଶୀ ସ୍‌ ଷ 
~J@ q elA HN = | 
ଦ୍ଧ £ ୬୪ 
LO YH 


ହଃ ପ୍ରଥୟ ଅଷର ସୃସ୍ଯସୀ ବଗ୍ହଙ୍କର ସମ୍ୟକ ( ଗୀ: ଇଃ ୫୭° ) 
ଦ୍ଧ ସ୍ସ ଅସ୍ତରଦ୍ରାଗ୍ରଜା ଜମ୍ଚା ବର୍ହ କଳଙ୍ଗର ମାଠରବଂଣୀୟ୍ 
ରାଜା ଖୁ: ୪ଥ ଶଢା । 
ତୃତସ୍ସ୍ର ଅଗ୍ର କୋଙ୍କଦର ଶୈଲୋଭବଟଂଶୀସ୍ସ ଗ୍ଵଜା ମ୍ଭାଧବ ବର୍ଥ 
ଖୀ: ଇଃ ୭୬୧° | 
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ODIA SCRIPT 6TH CENTURY A.D. 


ଲ୍‌ 
60 
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E 


୬) କପି ୬ 
29 
1] 


np 
gc 
D 


ଉ୍‌ ଏ 
7 Yd 


O 


° 
ଫଂ 
=) 
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ଆ ଅ ଆ ଲଇଲ୍ ଲଇ୍‌ର୍ର ଏ ଏ ଏ 
S353 Mg- 5 CGE IVU4ଏ 


କକ କ ଳକ କ  ଖଖଖଖଗତାଗଗଟଗଗା 
4&6 ‡ ¢ HINRIANT GONNA 
ର୍ର ଚ଼ଚ଼ ଚ଼ ଚ଼ତ୍ଚ ଚ୍ୁକଜଜ କଜକଜ 
UDI AVDSEEL IH 
ଜ ଟ ଟଁ ଟଁ ଚି ୦ ଡ଼ ଡ଼ଢଣଶଣଶଣଣଶଣଣଶ 
ଦ୍‌ ୧ ଅମୁମା ୦ 3 Z Mui mm mane 
ଡି ତ ତ ଡଡ ଡତ ଥ ଅଥ ଅଥ ଦଦଦ 
J h06 3 yi oecaaAzEE 
ଧ ଧ ଧ ଧଜଜପପଫଟଦକବଦବଦଙ୍‌ 
ଏ € ad a J Ace LZIY AIG 
@୍‌ @ @୍‌ ମମ ମମଥକଯୟଯଯର୍ର୍ର୍ରର 
ଆ AL ¥ EAP LLLITTII 


ଲେ ଳେ ଳେ ଳ ଦବ ଦଙଦସ ସସ ଟାଗଷଷ 
@ROUVUAS IL WIR PINY 
ଷ ଦୃ ଦୃଦୃଦୁଦୁକ୍ଷ 
ଏ ¢ ୧) ଆ 5 ୨€ 
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ଅଆ ଆ ର୍‌ ଉଁ ଏ 

So 8 3 ଏ 

କ ଖ ଗ ଙଘ ଚ଼ ଚ଼ ଚ୍ଛ ଜକ 
ଏ "୮ ୪୪୮ ଏ ଏ $” 3୫ 
ଟ ୦ ଡ଼ ଢ଼ ଣ ଡ ଅ ଦ୍ର 
ଫା ୦ 3 & ୩ ^ ଥି @ 
ଧ ଜ ପ ଫ ବ୍ ଉ୍‌ ମ ଯ 
୯ XX ୪ ୪ ଅଫ ଜଜ ୩ 


ର ଳ କଢ ସ ଶ ଖଷଦହ୍ଵ 


TY ର୍ଧ ଓ ଅଆ ୬ ଞ& 


ନଧସୁଗ ଓଡ଼ିଆ ଲ୍ପ ( :: ୯ମ ଶାରୀ) 

।@ ଭୌମ ସମ୍ବକ୍ଧ ୫୮ ଅର ଅର୍ଥାକ୍ତ ସ୍ତ୍ର ୧୧° ସରୀଷ୍ଟ୍ାରଭରେ ଢୋଷ୍ାଲିରେ 
ଅର୍ଥରୁ ରୁଷନାର୍‌ସ୍ତ୍ୃଶଠାରୁ ତଲ୍‌ଜା ଦୁଦ ଷର୍ଯ୍ୟନ୍ତ ପ୍ରଦେଶରେ ଏ ଲ୍ପିଷ 
ପ୍ରଚଲକ ଥୟ । ଭୌମ ଗ୍ଵଜଙଂଶୀୟ୍ଟା ଗ୍ଵଣୀ ନି ଭ୍ଵବନ ମଦ୍ବାବେଙଗଙ୍କର କାମ 
ଶାସନରେ ଏ ଲ୍ପି ଦେଖାଯାଏ । 


ସ୍ଖ ୫ £ 
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KUTILA SCRIPT (10TH-11TH CENTURY) 


(ଓ 
(ଓ 
D 


377 3M 
କ ଟୀ ଗଗ 
ଶି A 
ଟା ୦ ଶା 
ମ ୦ ୯୩ 
ଲେ ପ ଫଂ 
ଠ ଅଷ ୪ 
ଦ୍ର ସ ଶ 
ରଦ ୪ ୩ 


ଜୋଣରଲାକୁଲ କୁଝିଲ ଲ୍ଷ( ଆଃ ୯୧ମ ଏ ୯୫ ଶଢାରୀ ) 
୫“ କୋଶଲ-ଉ୍ବଵ କଲର ର୍୍‌ଜା କନଳମେଳସ୍ତ୍‌ ମହ୍ବାଗୃପ୍ତଃ ସ୍ଥମମସ୍ତର 


ଏଏ ୭ ୨୬ଏ ୭ £ 


ଷ 


ଆ 
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14D ¢ A 


ଦହ 
ମତ 


ତ୍ର ® 
ପଡ ® 
ଧ କଳ 
ଏ ଜ୍‌ 
ର୍‌ ଲକ 
- 


ଲ୍୍‌ମି । 


ଏ ର୍ଵକାଙ୍କର ର୍ଵକକ୍ସ ସ୍ମଚୟ୍ତ ଖଃ ୯୧ ୯୯ଶଣ ଶତ୍ରାଲୀ ଧରେ 


ନର୍୍ରୀତ ହୁଏ । 
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୩ ୧ ଓ ଏ ୬ ଓ ଓ 


5 


୩ 4 ଣ ଆ ଅ ୪୮ € ଓ 


ଅ ୯ ଓ ଅ ଓ ଏ 


3 


ର୍‌ ଳା 


ପପ ଫ ଏ ୭ ଲ୍‌ ପପ ଏ 


ରଖ ଷ ଣୀ ତ ମୃ କ୍ଷ 
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ODIA SCRIPT - 14TH CENTURY A.D. 
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ANNEXURE-XXIV(9) 


ଏ 


4 ୬ ଏ ନ ଆ ୭ £ 9 
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G 
ଓ 
କକ 
1 


fo 


$ ୫ ଏ ୭ 
MM ୫ 


ଣା 
ଓ 


Mm Nn 


| 


9 


ବଂ ¦ ଇରଖିଂହ. ସମୟର ଲ୍ପ ( "4! ୯୧୬ ଶିକାରୀ ) 
ଗଇଂବଂଶୀସ୍ ରାଜା ₹ଥ ନରସିଂହ ସ୍ତମମତ୍ | 
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ODIA SCRIPT - 15TH CENTURY A.D. 


2 2) 1-9 9 fb 9 PL ଓ 
୬) 
id 
)») 
v 
19 5 2 ୬D HH 
12 9 0 DI nA 
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ANNEXURE-XXIV(11) 


COURT LANGUAGE OF 18TH CENTURY : KARANI SCRIPT 


S Gai kG ଝା ୭ ଓ ତ ହୋ 


Sense g CU eri ow HR & 
& DG B CG Of SF EF I 


5 w- GDH GC DOS CS £ ce Bo 


ଏ 
Sov OS Ge © FF ‘T 


© ଆ 


ଓଂ ଓଡ ଡି @ି 6 ୨ ଉଦ & ୪G 


ଓ ତହିଶାଓ ଆ ଓହ ଖାଓ୭ ଜଗତ 
„6° G° FS GONG as GGG FF 5 


HG PILAHE EGE RG HG 


NB CSD Gag ooo GE Go 


CeoD ens oFeI aE 
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PRESENT ODIA SCRIPT ;: MADHU BARNABODHA (1905) 


ଆଆଇ | |ଉ |ଉ୍‌ 


= ବଞାଜ ବଚ6୍ୱ= 
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ANNEXURE-XXV 


CHAPTER—i 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORIYA 
LANGUAGE IN THE LIGHT OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Orissa is rich in materials for the study of Indian epigraphy. 
The earliest records of middle Indo-Aryan found in several parts 
of the Indian sub-continent are also found in Orissa. These are 
the eleven rock-edicts of Emperor Asoka of the 3rd century B.C. 
together with his two special Kalinga edicts inscribed on the Dhauli 
hill near Bhubaneswar and Jaugada Hill on the bank of the 
Risikulya near Purusottampur in Ganjam District. Though the 
subject matter of the edicts is same in both the places, the wording 
is not exactly identical e.g. whereas 'budha' is used in the Dhauli 
edict No. 4, thera’ is substituted in its place in the Jaugada edict. 
On the whole the language of the Orissan version of the Asokan 
rock edicts approximates to the grammatical Magadhi dialect 
except that the dental sibilant in used in place of Magadhi palatal 
sibilant. 

| quote below the text of the first rock edict (Dhauli) which 
prohibits killing of animals in sacrifice and participating in 'Samaj 


14. wi (anfefu) ami faav faacfan fs ferorfaa/ (fee 
a fo fe sha srafug miffed. 

2. ୩୮୪ କା ଶଷ ( fA) HE ff ସା afd uf ବଷ 
faa faci mo Hf fag CF ଏଥ ଖୀଞ୍ ହୀ ଅଆ 
fauv. 
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grad agh rarer afefufag gar | 

4. ଶି ଓ ଆସ ଏ aff fafan fof qa Tak afer 
ସୃ ଣୀ ଏ Aim/afa 3 fm A yaar fag fof arn 
ua a arfatufaodaf 


SANSKRIT TRANSLATION 

1. wa unter Rai Hav fracff a ArT $6 3 Sif 
fla Hq] pear (Sacrifice should not be performed to 
slaughter any animal) 

2. ୩୩୮୪ ଶମ: ®: | ସ୍‌ f5 ବା ଆକ ଏହ ଅଷସା fu: 
ଶମ ୩ । ୩ ଏ rf: ଏଥ: ୩: ଷୀ {aT । 

3. frucfia aT । qi ¢ Hera (in the kitchen)eari faa 
fiefs: Ua: agfead. TE moraacar safug (they 
killed) Ta (for soup or curry) 

4. ମମ୍‌ ଆ ୩ ୟu unfefg: fafen ff Ta wyronf wea tal 
Hyd Us: ga a: A ga: TA faa aft sro 
୪୩ 3 ୪ । 


The words ffs (some), faf#u (treatment), fifi (three), 
vel (later or behind), Tuff (| see), Tua (you want) (cp. Oriya 
ff ୩) used in Orissan version have survived into Oriya with letter 
or no change. 

The Oriya present participle ending in U or u (3 or 3) asin 
€ HS ଆର gq fa is traceable to the form 5% /%8 used 
is Asokan rock-edict at Gimar in Gujarat. 


(J 


1. The minor linguistic differences between Asokan edicts in 
Dhauli and Jaugada indicate that Orissa at the time when Asoka 
engraved the edicts was Aryan in speech at least partly. 
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2. The next specimen of Middle Indo-Aryan is represented 
by the Hatigumpha Inscription of Kharavela of about the first 
century A.D. This record sketches the biography and 
achievements of Kharavela yearwise upto his 13th regnal year. 
While {he language of Asokan edicts in Orissa is simple and 
colloquial and approximates to Magadhi Prakrit, the language of 
Kharavela's inscription is chaste ahd literary. It approximates to 
Pali (which is, of all middle Indo-Aryan languages, nearest to 
Sanskrit) showing also many Ardha Magadhi features. As in Pali 
the dental sibilant is used here in place of palatal and cerebral 
sibilants. 


The Kharavela inscription uses several words which are 
foumd intact or further corrupted in Oriya e.g. in the text 
ସ୍ସ ଷଶ ଆfafafaa HIGH Toned TTT CE : 
(Eng. trans: in the second year (of his reign, Kharavela) 
disregarding (skt-3rfa-tfatu) Satakami, sends army abounding 
in horses, elephants, infantry and chariots) fu and Jfwu are 
used in Oriya intact and the verb Jerald has corrupted into 
aT>1d1u (in Oriya, the word Tu for Sanskrit and Pali <© is an 
Ardhamagadhi feature. 


3. The Lithic inscription of king Gana of the 3rd century A.D. 

in early Gupta script found at Bhadrak and now preserved at the 

Orissa State Museum is engraved in Prakrit but it is too short to 

throw any light on the evolution of Oriya. The Text as deciphered 

by Dr. D. C. Sirkar is as follows :— 

(faz) nersi-faf-701 8 Tov aa 4 ଅପ | 

ଖୀ ଆଏ 80 HES CfA ra -3hrana arf a afse ofsfec 

es Hrfu afi He HITE HETIL Uf HST | 

Epigraphia Indica vol. XXIX,'No. 23 

afsé pdm tea, afofe- vhaft=a( demarcated) 

We have got the translation of Dr. Sircaras as modified by 

Dr. Ghosh~ May there be success. In the regnat year 8 of the 

illustrious Gana. By Mulajapa are given 3 idols (and also) 80 

(adha) vapas (of land). or com. The apportionment (i.e. the land 

or com apportioned) at Panida is accepted by the venerable 

Agisama (Agnisarman), the Mahakulapati. Bhada (Bhadra) 

Apavasa (Apavarsha) Mahasava (Mahasara) Ghal! (and) 
14 
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. 


Adasama (Atasarman). From the ist century AD upto the end of 
the 7th century we have so far found a number of inscriptions in 
Sanskrit but no not a single one in Middle indo—~Aryan or in the 
language of the people. 


in Orissa we have a number of large Buddhist idols with 
fairly long inscriptions inscribed on the back of the figures. These 
may be supposed to be in Pali or an allied language. In Udayagiri 
of Cuttack District there is a long inscription at the back of a high 
statue of Buddha which has not been deciphered. Similarly 
opposite to West Hostel of Ravenshaw College, at the portico of 
the Solapuama temple there is a statue of Buddha with a long 
inscription engraved at the back of the figure. That Pali language 
was cuttivated by the Buddhists of Orissa is known from the 
discovery of inscribed tablets containing Mfc waca fw 
do in Pali form of the Buddhist canon from the Buddhistic ruins at 
Ratnagiri. 
4. We have however, got a specimen of the contemporary 
vernacular language of the people in the Nebina (Nimina) copper 
plate grant of Dharmaraja Deva of the Sailodbhava dynasty of 
Orissa at the end of the 7th century. The grant was discovered 
from the viliage Nibina in the District of Ganjam. This specimen or 
passage is imbedded in the Sanskrit text of the inscription and 
describes the boundary of the gift village. The charter consists of 


3 copper plate and the passage mainly accuse in the 3rd plate. It 
runs as follows :— 


re a ee te 
41. See page 78, Odisa Itinasa — Dr. Mahatab, Cuttack 1948. 


2. Epigraphia Indica Vol.XX 1931-32, No. 8 by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti. 


The dynasties who ruled over Orissa from this Sailodbhavas 
onwards are as follows The Sailodbhavas (Centra! Orissa) 
575=720, The Bhoumakaras (All Onssa) 8th to 10th centuries. 
The Somavamsis (All Orissa) 10th and 11th centuries. The 
imperial Gangas (=Gangas of Cuttack) (All Orissa and outside) 
1037- 1435, The Suryavamisis (Atl Orissa and outside) 1435- 
1545, Ministerial dynasities (All Orissa & outside) 1545—1568A.D. 
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3rd Piate 
(Obverse) 


Line-43. fsa fours gq (fp ts qrafe aR ares aasfyre 
HE TR favre 

Line-44 qe uforfad.... afi sar favre faufae qafe Hears 

Line-45 as ya 3m GN fy wai Joe yack fr a... H gape 
yaferfe 

Line-46 Is yacfgn slug arrtg qae chants amafefae ms 
ad fa: । 

Ling47 “gq fa fe fry : waa ame ge ueaas fffla | 


Dr. Chakravartti the editor of this charter rightly says that the 
language of the boundary portion is the current vermacular of the 
time. His conjecture that the language is a mixture of Oriya and 
Telugu is subject to correction. | do not find any Telugu work in 
the passage. It is written in the then Oriya language. The passage 
is without any verb. It consists of about 26 words. The word 
Srabatind a para might be the name of a village. The word timpira 
is puzzling. | have not been ablé to find the work in Sanskrit, 
Oriya, Telugu and Canarese dictionaries. According to S. Rajguru 
timpira is a land measure.-in the passage 'hi’ hi is used as a case 
ending of the localise. The vowel added to a consonant was 
pronounced as . The only tatsama words used are 'pascima’ ’dvT, 
vaimika, and ‘kona’. All the remaining 22 words are ‘tadbhava 
words. In Prakrit n becomes 1 banara/i (Sanskrit) banarai. taimani 
appears to be a corruption of trimuhani. 

Tentative English translation :- 


Line 43 - To the west (lie) Trikuta hill, a water course and Papadi 
forest range, an ant-hill, a curved stone, forest range: 
To the north (lie) 

Line 44 - the Trikuta Hill, the mouth of three water courses, the 
Badhai forest, To the north (lie) a long piece of stone, 
To the east lie. the Ata fprest range (and 
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line 45 - fence. Inthe north east comer (lies) the Somani Trikuta. 
To the south, the Soma Trikuta. To the east (the village) 
Kho - 

Line 46 - lada. In the South east comer lies the Tiger Cave 
Trikuta. To the south (words partly illegible) lie the rocks 
called Sapabadi, the ditch and the stream. 

Line 47°- two timpias of land to Rapu. The language of the 
passage may be called Audri Apabhramsa or Proto 
Oriya. 


5. The earliest complete Oriya inscription is however, dated 
1051 AD (Saka era 973). It was found in the village Urajam in the 
Chikakol district and is now preserved in the Madras Museum. It 
belongs to the reign of Anant Vr. Dev, grandfather of the emperor 
Chudagangadev, whose capital was ai Mukhalingam. It is 
practically the earliest modem Indo—Aryan inscription of India. It 
reads as follows : 


Text of the Urajam inscription, is now preserved in the 
Madras Museum. {| am indebted to the superintendent, Madras 
Museum for having sent fresh estampages of the epigraph. 

Language — Oriya 

Script ~ Nagari (Southem variety) cum-proto-Bengali. 

Date — Saka era 973 = 1051AD. 


Svasti Samara mu — 
Khanekaripudarppa — 

Madana bhujavalaparakrama 
Ganganvayavalambanastambha 
Srimad ~ Ananta Varma Deva Vija — 
Ya'rajya Samvatsara 16 Ty — 

la masa sukla paksa dina 

Pamcami Sanivaraim Yurujamela 
na daya karila patta sthitti ( /) 

0. Polakhisa Yurujamasa ja — 


2 Oo ND nmap N 
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11. ni(/) Gau (=gao) polakhisa tinni bha — 
12. ga Yurujamasa Okku bhaga ho — 

13. nta maincanku vo jhya ( =bhojya) thilo ( / ) 
14. Yuruja melem (=mete) Gau (m) Polakhi (me) 
15. [ana Jyauvante na labhai a 

16. imdu (m) thilai kalai raike a 

17. na Sahasra suvama danda 

18. dhila ( /) anati Sabu rau 

19. cau (?) sammukhem Sarasvati — 

20. Ballabha S (i) la lekhitam 

21. Sakavda 973(/) 


The Charter deals with the settlement regarding a ground 
or field between two neighbouring villages. The field was a place 
of assembly or meeting where people gathered on festive 
occasions. The village Urajam had ownership over a quarter of 
the whole area and the remaining three quarters were owned by 
the village Polakhi. The local Government settled or granted the 
whole piece of ‘melana’ (ground) in favour of the village Urajam 
by paying some amount (perhaps a thousand) of gold coins 
(Ganga Fanams) to the Elders of the village Polakhi, as 
compensation. 

The language of the record is southern Oriya which is 
characterised by some features of Colloquial Dravidian especially 


Telugu. Sometimes a (31) whether medial or final equates with 


a (3୩) of standard Onya e.g. daya = daya (grace) jani = jani (be 
it known}, gaum = gaum (village). The palatal consonant ca 
equates with sa e.g. manica = maniSa (man). Tendency to 
deaspirate the initial aspirate consonant is visible in ‘bojhya' with 
aspiration transferred to the next syllable 'jya'. This stands for 
‘bhojya (enjoyable). Occasional stressing of final syllables is seen 
in ‘tinni', in ‘sthiti' corresponding to 'tini (three and 'sthiti 
(establishment) in standard Oriya. The dental! and palatal sibilants 
have also been confused in the text. The term ‘anat (order) is 
traceable to Sanskrit ajnapti', Prakrit, 'annatti'. Prakritism is visible 
in genitive singular sign ‘-sa' comesponding to Sanskrit — ‘sya’, 
The ending 'u' in okku (one), gaum (village) rau (noble person) 
are due to the influence of the Telugu language. The word ana in 
lines 16-17 is a corruption of Sanskrit aja 
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6 The undated short lithic record of village Gandibeda (in 
Soro. District Balasore.discovered by Rajgun) appears to be the 
earlist Oriya inscription In verse. It is engraved in proto—-Oriya 
Script (Buhler's proto Bengali) at the pedestal of a Jain image. It 
runs as follows : 


Deva — kahi bhagafti karuna 
acchanti bho kumarasena 


‘Oh ! Kumarasena is offering devotion to the deity (deva— 
kahi) Here — Kahi, the dative singular affix, appears as kal in later 
Ortya texts whence we get western Oriya — Ke. 


The Gandibeda inscription may be assigned to sometime 
within the eleventh or twelveth century. 


7. The Ganjam Copper Plate grant of Maharaja Udayakhedi 
of the tenth century written in Sanskrit prose devotes eight fines 
to the description of the boundaries of the gifi-village. These lines 
contain 17 Oriya words as per example. 

Kabidha (Kapitha), (Kudaka, Kutaka, Ko/ada (name of a 
village), Khandi, Khulu (Oriya Khala) 
Khedi Schamu—-karana (=Chamukarana) 
Tanareda, tambra, pall, pateka, pauli, banu (=vana), Bila, Bacha, 
Rotuka, 


Some of these are traced to Sanskrit and in respect of a 
few, Dravidian affinities are pointed out. 
The derivation of some are conjectural. 


8. The Banapur Copper plates of Somavamsi Indrarath dated 
between 1023 to 1030 A.D. contain a number of words which 
are names of various taxes, as per example-andharua, 
aentarabaddibara, Chchaya, Chitola, Pratyandharua. The old Oriya 


words banka (Bakra) ambra (&mra) and khalla (Ortya kfhiala) also 
occur here. 
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Several inscriptions of the Lingaraja Temple, Bhubaneswar 
belong to the reigns of early Ganga Kings of Cuttack. Those 
mostty record votive offerings of land for the upkeep of perpetual 
lamps and contain village names of philosophical interest such 
as Hadakhanda, Betanda, Mandigula, Barijanga, etc.. 


There are also three short Oriya inscriptions on the inside 
wall of the Patalesvar Mandir in the premises of the Jagannatha 
temple, Puri, belonging to Ganga period. 


About 24 complete Oriya inscriptions belonging to the reigns 
of the Ganga dynasty of Cuttack including one from Sonepur, 
and another from Narasinghnath Temple of Sambalpur District 
have been published. They indicate that the Oriya language has 
already passed through adolescence. 


9. In the interesting bilingual inscription (in Tamil and Oriya), 
two kinds of the Ganga dynasty of Cuttack are mentioned namely 
Naranarasingh Deva and Bada Narasingh Deva. The record is 
dated in the 22 Samvatsara of the former, The grant of 12 vatis 
of land had however been made for the long life of Bada 
Narasingha Deva, the grandfather of Naranarsingh Deva. The 
inscription No. 5 of the E.O.L.S (published by the Utkal University) 
is dated in the 4th anka year of Naranarsingh Deva, Which 
equates with 1252 Saka era as mentioned in that inscription. So 
his reign began in 1325 A.D. hence the Tamil Oriya inscription of 
22nd year of Naranarasingha Deva may be dated 1349 A.D. The 
details in the record correspond to 4. 10. 1349 A.D. So the 
epigraph may be dated 4. 10. 1349 ¢ See P.301, VoHIV, An Indian 
Ephemeris, Madras, 1922.) 


The word ki//a in killako line 24 of the record equates with 
modren Oriya Kala.. 


Ht is formed after the analogy of frm (gave) in old Oriya. The 
reading 'Basa' in line 33 should be Yasa (fame or charitable act) 


10. {will now present the text of Sidheswar temple inscription 
near Jajpur. 
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Date : 19th year of NARASINGHA DEVA — IV (= 1394 A.D.) 
Script : — Earty Oriya. 


ଖୀ ିମ୍ଫଞଙ୍ୀ ଝିଷ ଉର ଖୁ ୧୧ ଞ FFs a ¥ RR) 
ର ସି AA ETA PT HER ere 
(gq) tadhrevs 
3 Ae Tokar ahifmrg AAA TrsTer ma (4) T Hf 
lg HITE 


ସୀ AE HINA Tra PTA MA Fae 4 Hof Go 


4. 

5. Ae HEF WIG! Ha FR Mar ar arn Aedes 
6. ଖାସ 

7 ere 

8. ଏଷ ଅଆ ସମ ୪ 

9 ଅଉ 

10. ୩ ୩୪ 


The inscription may be translated as follows : — 


On Monday the 14th of the dark fortnight of Karkata during 
the 19th year of the reign of Vira Narasingha Deva. 


in the jurisdiction of Nandikesvar Sandhivigraha, the Miitary 
Superintendent of the eastern province working under Bisvanath 
Pattnaik the great General, Secretary and Inspector General of 
the whole kingdom and with the approval of the Endowment 
Commissioner of the province, the sealbearer, private Secretary, 
and shareholders, the village Bhuigrama valued at 50 madhas of 
gold of the subdivision Ravanga is granted in favour of the deity 
Sidhesvar Deva for the longevity of Bira Narasinghadeva, making 
it immune from all taxes such as choukidarni tax, 1/4 tax (a kind of 
supper tax) and infantry tax, presentation, (greeting tax) and 
Supervision tax. One who takes this away rebels against the deity. 


On the whole the language of the record is colloquial and 
free from Sanskritism. Contraction of syllables in the words is a 
special feature of the record . There is also confusion between 
short i and long i and of the sibilants Yi, H and 1s. 
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11. I now give the text of 31st Anka year inscription of 
Kapileswar Deva, the first king of the Solar dynasty whose reign 
in Orissa began in 1435 A.D. This is engraved as the 3rd record 
on the right side of the Jayavijaya doorway of SriJagannatha 
Temple, Pun. It is written in earty Oriya script in C. 1460 A.D. 


1. far Torafd TGSveaR TAG ara Freya 
ଝଷ MERIT faa 0 (TA) na HF MF HRS HY $3 
Tange 

ames CRITI Haas fasarad saute ara 
Bra Hea i sleraia Re afta aT ଷଙ ମା ଗୁ ୨ 
Ek NP Tarqed fs a NETTETE HR HM TI 

a HS TI MOTTON ME A AF TRF TE Lf 

U Yas g MEG ATER/MGT AR IR... 1 


Here are also not noticeable contraction of syllables in 
words, confusion regarding the sibilants, the advent of r in the 
word Jagannath, the extended form mui for modem Oriya mu 
which survives in westem Oriya, Mudale means (for engraving) 
as edict. Hatha from Sanskrit T™ is deaspirated in modem Oriya 
‘Hata’. The Prakrit case ending (5th case ending) appears as-U 
as in WETS it is replaced by the /ru' in modem Oriya. 


ଏ ୭ 0 & © 


The Accusative plural post position — nti appears in 
Kapilesvar's latest Oriya inscription. From the speech of his son 
king Purusottam Deva containing Perso Arabic words namely 
‘'mukabilare' and the verb ‘tiaruachchu’, we find that long before 
the Muslim rule in Orissa, perso—Arabic vocabulary began (to be 
used in Oriya language. In later Oriya inscription and Oriya 
litérature we find Oriya enriched by a large number of Perso- 
Arabic Vocabulary, especially in administration. In spite of this, 
the modern academic Oriya language has become more 
Sanskritised, 
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CHAPTER iil 


THE RELATION OF ORIYA WITH SANSKRIT, PALI, PRAKRIT 
AND APABHRAMSA. 


1. The history of Indo-Aryan from the Vedic period upto modem 
times has been divided into three stages, namely, the ofd Indo- 
Aryan, the Middle Indo- Aryan (C. 500 B.C. to C. 1000 A.D. ) and 
the Neo-Indo-Aryan (C.1000 A.D. upto now). The M.I.A. is 
generally represented by the stage of "Prakrit" inthe widest sense 
of that term used by modem philologists. Broadly speaking the 
term Prakrit includes Pali, the canonical language of Southern 
Buddhists, the different dramatic Prakrits such as Maharastrn, 
Sauraseni, Magadhi, Ardha-Magadhi, Paisachi etc. The last stage 
of Prakrit is represented by Apabhramsa lit. the currupt speech. 
The M.LA. can, therefore be divided into three stages :— 


(1) The old (inscriptional) Prakrit and Pali. 

(2) The Middle Prakrit comprising dramatic Prakrits, and 

(3) The late Prakrit or Apabhramsa. 

It is from the various Apbhramsas that the different Neo- 
Indo-Aryan speeches have evolved. 


2. dtis usually held that broadly speaking Oriya has evloved 
from the Magadhi Prakrit through the Magadhi Apabhram¢€a and 
is traceable to the Vedic language through Pali and sanskrit. 


3. The Sound-system of Pali consists of the following :~ 


(i) Vowels : a, A, i, i, u, U, e, o as well as the nasal counterparts of 
some of these : 


2. Consonants 
Gutturals ‘k, kh, g. gh, 


Palatals : Cc, ch, j, jh, Ti 
Cerebrals ‘t, th, d, dh, n 
Dentals : 1, th, d, dh, n 
Labials : P. ph, b, Bh. m 
Liquids ; C0, Th () 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Prehistory of Odisha 


Oreotodicat. Praios 


1 Late Enrly 
Pleistocene 


1 Middle Pletstocene 
c. £,00,000 yenrs 


B.p. £9 


It Late Pleistocene 


c. $0,000 n.P. to 
20,000 sn.r. 


IV Late Pleistocene 
¢. 20,000 n.P. to 
10,000 o.t. 


V Holocene 
c. 8,000 B.C. tw 
2,000 n.o.t 


VT ec. 4,000 n.c. to 
Cc. 2,000 B.C. 


VI c. 2,500 n.c. to 
c. 1,000 n.c. 


V1 ce. 2,000 D.C. 
c. 700 nc 


Early Paotacotlthic 


INDUSTRY/C\. TURE 
Flakcs 


Chopper/chopping 
or Sohfian Culture 
and 
Handave Cultirc??s 


Middle Palaeolithic 
Scroper/Borcer 
Culture 


Upper Palaeolithic 
Binde and Burin 
Culture 


Mesolithic: 
Mierotiths 


Praoatohistory 
Nealtithic 


Ncollthic-Chatcolithic 


Chatcoltthtc 
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Sttts/RGons 
Msyurbhonjn.Mhenksnol, 
Sundrgarh, Saumbalpur, 
tfolongir & Puri District 


Maytrhlian)s.Dhenk saint, 
Sundrgarh, Nomhoatpur. 
Nelungir , K alnhand) 

& Purl Dimrict. 


Mayurbhianjn.Dhent anal, 
Sunsirgarl. KN eaomhue 
Sambalpur, Bolangit, Ganjam. 
Katulandi & Hurt District 


Mansy urbluinjg. Ohenkannal. 
Sundegart. Sainbalpur, 
Uutfangtr. Caanjeom, 
Katiahtand & Fun fDistnigt 


Mayr bhartp a. Dheakanal, 
Sundrah, Keonyhst, Cottaek, 
Sarmbulput. Volangit CGaojan, 
Katshundi & Pun District. 


May urbhanja, honkannat, 
Sundnypirh. Sambalfpur,. 
Holiingir., CGeouam.Kenajhisr. 
Kaluhondl. Cuttinck 

A& Pon fhrarigt. 
Atayumhatya., Oheikanagl. 
Santrnyarh, NSambhalmre. 
Dotunpgir, Gurqgura, Reatajhur, 
Kaoluharulr, Comek 

& Parr Disiet 


May arthinnga Oleh gral, 
Suna? part Sigrbuslprt, 
Bolan. Guanjam Keorruahar, 
Kalohundt, Cuttiick 

& Mar Disirict 
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Stone Age- 1- Paina (Keonjhor), 2 & 4 812 & 14 - Bhanjagada ( Sundargam), 3 & 8 &13- RairangaPur (Mayurbhanja) 
5 & 7 - Bisoi (mayurbhanja), 6 & 9 & 11 - Bacara (Mayurbhanja), 10- Bhaludunguri (mayurbhanj3). 


Stone Age- 1 & 6 - Badara (Mayurbhanja), 2 + Barasola (Ma j j 
I ! yurbhanja), 3 - Bhanjagada ( S 
5- RairangaPur {Mayurbhanja), 4 - Bhaludunguri (mayurbhanja). F voi 
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Later Stone Age tools 


1- Bisoi ( ayurbhanja), 2- Bhalitundi (Sundargarh), 3- domuhani ( mayurbhanja) 


4- Chakrasila( Dhenkanal), 5 ,6, 8 


9, 11, 12 & 13- Harichandan pur( Dhenkanal), 


7- Talcher, 10- Kaliakata (Dhenkanal. 


Copper Handaxe Recovered by Dunaria of Dhenkanal 
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PATES OF PLATES “YD 


Another reference as to the date of the ‘Bhauma rule {fs 
obtained from the Chinese source. Thanks to Professor Sylvan 
Levi for bringing to light that the emperor of China received 
as present the autograph manuscript of the Gandavynha, 
the last section of the Budhavatamsa, from the ‘king of 
Orissa.!® ‘The name of this king of Orissa has been rendered 
into the Chines language. Professor Sylvan Levi renders 
this Chinese translation into Sanskrit as well as into English. 


) South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 508 {16) .Joveu-Dubreul, 
Pondicheri 1917 (17) South Indian Inscriptions Vol. I, p. $45 
(18) E. I. Vol V, p. 157 (19) Ibid Vol. XV, pp. 363-64 
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According to his renderings the name was Subhakara Simha 
or one, who does “what. is pure, Lion. He indentifies this 
Subhakara.Simha,with the donor of plate A and suggests that 
the name of the said. donor may be read as Subhakara and 
not as Subhikara, which means the store of purity and not one, 
who does what is pure. But no king under the name Subhakarsa 
is mentioned in the Bhauma plates, although several kings 
having the name Subhtkara ‘are mentioned in them. 
Apparently Subhékara, the name of the ‘donor of plate A, 
cannot possibly be read as Subhakare. 


Préjiia, s native of ‘Kapis&, had studied Yoga at the 
monastery of the king of Orissa and thence proceeded to Ohina 
where he reached before 788 A. D. He was entrusted there 
with the work of translating the Gandaoyitha. But it is not 
known whether Prijia’s journey to China and the prosenta- 
tion-of the manuscript of the Ganqavytiha by the king of 
Orissa “were two connected occurences. Assuming that they 
ere so, we can identify the king of Orissa, known from the 
Chinese source, with the donor of plate I ; for, he is represen- 
fed in ‘his plate as a patron of Buddhism and his name 
Sivakars implies one, who does what is pure. 

In the case of acceptance. of Professor Levis identifica- 
tion of the king: of Orissa, known from the Chinese source, 
who may have flourished in 770 A, D. at the earliest, with the 
donor of plate A,.we find that the date of plate N, which is 
188 years later. than the former, falls in the begining of the 
40th century Au, D. when the Somavamfi supremacy was 
prevalent in Orissa, Hence the identification, suggested by 
him, is not acceptable. ,Be that as it may, the king of Orissa 
known. from. the Chinese. Source, seems to have belonged to 
the Bhauma family ; because.fn no other ancient’ ruling 
‘Aynasty. of Orissa such name as that of the said king is found 
Hence it can be said unhbesitatingly that o Bh aA 
flourished in the 8th century. A. D. aan 
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Trade & Commerce. 


The period under review is remarkable for the 
commercial activities both in-land and over-seas. The trade 
routes which passed through Kalifga linked her important 
ports and towns with those of Southern and Western India, 
as well as, famous places of Northern India, Ancient 
trade routes have been traced onthe basis of the finds of 
coins and other antiquarian remains. During the rule of 
Asoka Tosali and SamapZ, the two seats of Maurya 
administration in Kalifiga were linked with good roads 
and those two townships were probably connected with 
other provincial headquarters, as well as, the imperial 
capital Pitaliputra. Under Khiravela Kalifiganagari 
(the present site of Sifupalgarh) seems to have been 
linked with good roads with Assaka on the Krsna in the 
South, Mathura, Pataliputra and Rzjgrha in the North, 
and Nasik region in the West. These roads continued as 
important arteries of commerce in Succeeding Centuries. The 
finds of the Kusan coins at Jaugada in Garnjam district, 
Manik Patna in Puri district and Dharmafsala (Kayemz hill) 
in Cuttack district, indicate that the trade route passed 
through these places. In between Kalirfganagari and the 
Kayema hill it crossed the Mahanadi and its branches 
somewhere near the present city of Cuttack. It crossed the 
Brahmani at Dharmasala and the Vaitarani near Jajapur. 
After reaching Bhadrak on the Salandi it probably 
turned Westwards, to Sitabifiji in Keofjhar district. 
From Sitabifiji it passed towards Khichifig and going in 
North-easternly direction upto Bamanghditi (modern 
Rairanigpur) and Bahalda it again took a Northern course 
towards Gaya and Pataliputra. The Allahabad Inscription 
further indicates that Kalinga was linked with the Jumna 
valley by a road which passed throuzh South Kosala 
Mahzkantara and Korala. This road was probably a very 
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old one as indicated by the finds of pre-Maurya coins in 
Sonepur region. Many other over-land routes seem to have 
developed in later times, but during the period under 
discussion the high roads mentioned above were in existence 
and served the growing needs of communication and 
commerce.’ 


The famous sea-ports through which Kalittga was 
carrying on her over-seas trade were Tamralipti, Palura and 
Pithunda. These ports were linked with the main 
high-roads mentioned above. The port of Tamralipti 
situated at the apex of the Indian Ocean mantained brisk 
inter-course both cultural and commercial, with Burma, 
Ceylon and the islands of the Far East. During the Maurya 
period it served as the port of embarkation for traders and 
others from Northern India, as well as, Kalifiga. It has been 
pointed out above that Safighamittz, the daughter of Af$oka, 
sailed from this port with eight families of Kalitiga as her 
retinue in her mission to Ceylon. The Dathavam$a further 
indicates that HemamalZ, the daughter of king Guhatfiva, 
of Kalifiga accompanied by her husband Danta- 
kumara went to Ceylon with the Tooth relic of Buddha 
through the port of Ta4mralipti. This port finds prominent 
mention in ancient Indian,. Ceylonese, Chinese and 
Graeco-Roman accounts and the antiquities recovered from 
Tamluk, the site of ancient Tamralipti indicate its impor- 
tance as an international port in ancient times. A gold coin 
bearing Graeco-Roman motif together with pottery fragments 
and terracotta figurines of Roman origin have been discovered 
from Tamluk,* An important find of gold coins of the 
Roman emperors Constantine, Gordian, etc., in beautiful 


1, For ancient roads of Kalitigs, Sep I,H,C. Proceedings of the 18th 
sessicn, Calcutta, 1955, pp, 44-51. 


2, Z.H.C, Proceedings of the 19th session, Agra, 1956 pp, 69-93 
58 
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preservation were found from Bamanghati’ in Mayurbhafij 
district which was linked with Tamralipti by road. At 
Tilda situated between Tamluk and Bamanghati was 
discovered a terracotta Greek tablet containing the thanks- 
giving of an unknown greek sailor to the East-wind. 
The poet Dandin in his Datakumdaracharita has referred to the 
coming of the Greeks to the port of Tamralipti. Thus it 
appears that there was intimate trade relation between the 
port of Tamralipti and the Graeco-Roman world during the 
early Christian centuries when Kalitiga playcd an important 
role in the sphere of overseas trade. Polura which is 
mentioned as Palaura by Ptolemy has already been identified 
with Dantapura or Dandagula on the basis of geography ani 
philology* It was an important emporium in Kalitiga 
situated probably near the mouth of the river Rsikulya very 


1. See Sewell'’s list of Roman coins in the J.R.A.S. of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1904. pp, 619 £. Mr. Beglar further reports about the gold 
coins of Biamangh3&ti as follows :— 
‘‘Some years ago a great find ,of gold coins containing among others, 
several of the Roman emperors, Constantine, Gordian etc, in most 
beautiful pregervation, was found near Bamanghati. Mrs. Hayes, the 
Deputy Commissioner's wife at Singbhum, possesses several very fine 
ones indeed, made into a bracelet, but in such manner as to leave the 
coins absolutely uninjured. 1 tried in vain to procure some, but failed, 
except the choice ones (choice as-to excellence of preservation) picked 
out and securéd by the Deputy Commissioner, the rest got . dispersed, 
and it is now hopeless to try and find out where they are, if they in- 
deed exist at all and have not been melted. The finding of these 
coins at Bamanghati shows that it lay on some great line of road from 
the seaport Tamluk to the interior, for it is more probable that they 
came in via Tamluk than overland from the Roman empire.” 
(Cunningham, Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 74 
75 and 1875-76, Vol, XIII, pp. 72-73.) 


2. See Ch. ll. 
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close to the modern port of GaWjmzmh.’ Ptolemy selected this 
site as one of the bases for the preparation of his map and 
accordingz to Gerini* the epheterion ot point of departure for 
ships bound for Khryse (Suvarnabhumi) was located near 
about it—very likely at Gopalpur just a little below the 
mouth of the Gafijam, 


The port of Pithunda (Pitundra of. Ptolemy) has 
also been already located near Chicacole and Kalitigapatnam 
probably at the mouth of the river Nagavali (Latigulia). 
Both Periplus and the Geographike of Ptolemy suggest that thc 
ships in the Eastern coast were to visit the naval stations of 
Calchi, Camara, Poduchu, Sapatma, Kontakossyla, Pitundra, 
Palaura, Gange and Tamalites from the South in order of 
enumeration®. Out of these ports, Pitundra (Pithunda) Palaura 
(Palura) Gange (unidentified) ‘and Tamalites (Ta3mralipti) 
were the ports through which Kalirtiga had cultural and com- 
mercial inter-course with the outside world during the early 
christian centuries, 


Among important industries that developed in 
Kaliriga by that time, mention may be made of pearl 
fisheries referred by Periplus to have been operated in the 
lower Ganges,’ diamond mining mentioned by Ptolemy® to 


1. See Buddhism in Orissa p, 45. 
2. Researches on Ptolemy's Geography p. 743. 
3. See Ch. HH. 
4, A comprehensive History of India 11 p. 438. 
Calchi is identified with modern Kolkei or Korkei and Camara is 


identified with KiverJpattanarh Poducchu is : 

. 2 ] k . 
near Pondich-ry and Kantakossylai s the same bi ie Fe 
3. Periplus,p. 63. Gh 


6. Piolemy, VII, 1. 17; 65, 71, 76, 80, 
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have been worked out near the town of Kasa, at the mouth 
of the river Adamas (the modern Ib river which mcets 
the Mahzanadi at Hirakud) in thc territory of the Sabarai 
(identified with Sarmbalpur:, and cotton weaving appreciated as 
early as the days of Kautlya.” These and many other industri- 
es seem to have flourished owing to brisk trade with other 
countries particularly with Rome, The Periplus has given a 
long list of commodities which were in great demand by 
the Greeks and the Romans. The Yavanas were mainly 
carrying on trade in pepper, so much so that it was 
called ‘Yavana priya’ in Indian literature. Besides this, 
spices like cinnamon, malabathrum (cinnamon leaf) were 
in great demand. Medicinal herbs and spikenards formed 
important articles of export. The Romans were fond of 
indigo and lycium for colouring, as well as, for medicine, 
while some varicties of gum and resin were required by 
them for making varnish and medicines. Many of these 
articles were produced in South India and Kalitiga seems 
to have supplied these in considerable quantities. Among 
articles of import, mention may be made of wines both 
Italian and Laodicaean, storax, aromatic, medicine, glass 
vessels, gold and silver articles and female slaves. 


Trade with outside world made Kalifiga economi- 
cally prosperous and her social life became active and 
vigorous. Thus during the period under review Kaliriga 
witnessed a high standard of cultural advancement inspite 
of political disunity and chaos, 


1. Arthasdstra II (p. 81) 


The Periplus (Schoff, pp. 51, 62) refers to large stores of cotton goods, 
varieties of muslins and mallow coloured cottons in the markets of 


Tagara and Paifthtn where they were carried by boats, carts or pack 
bullocks from Matsolos: 
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It is of much importange to note thatthe early pots tool-up 
popular rustic metre andrustiotune for 0omposing their verses, end 
in this respect the early poets have ‘been. followed generally by 
all subsequent poets, Mr. Monmohan Chakrgvartty, who has 
written two excellent essays-on:the history of Oriya literature, is 
nob correct whon he-says:- that Sonskrit:doaminated, the early poetry 
of Orisma in the matter of its form. and metro. Neither the 
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:Akgura-Chhanda ‘nor’ the” Matra. Vritta:,of -oither; Senilkeit tor ‘of 
Priakrita can be shown. tobe anyway: :onhneotéd: vith? 

‘Oriya motres; we are:glad to notice that #he-earlypoe gor Orissq, 
could "clearly see that the inherent essential character of th he. vers 
nacular males itself unfit to be accommodated within’. th : 6 
work of the Sanskrit metre, MN 
` As” to the form of ‘poetry, whaero; ‘composition 
tinotly after a Sanskrit work: (either: gs: entranglat{on: Oras AV. 

‘in .adaptation of the ‘original), the: form: ‘has? not “bib hitter. the 
ideal of the old-time literature ;. it must. be; ated ଧା bo: Grfoedit 

; £: B 


of ‘the literary: geniup, ofthe: :opyn ‘that; a pItogether 
peculiar to-tlie Oriys Jiterature, F: &: ame pe timo 
onwardy. .Koill as: ‘spedial, gent®.: OB autigh: es: form: for 


poetry of very ‘early times, -3nଣି airs; Jai: or “Nafpat 0 
“days, are some examples, . .“ ‘& ” 
Kesava Koili uias Yaspd& Koili: by Markandeya Da 
Tho IKoiJi lyrics, the “earliest ‘known’ Oriya: poem; “40 
‘G0 the tact” “that: since: Very - remotg! time jit 
has been oustomary with ths boys: and. girls all over ‘Orissn, to com- 
‘mit this piece to memory,.Sir W. W. Hiinter" suggested. that this 
‘KKoili must be five. hnndred years: old ;* Mv, M; Ghalkravartty for 
want of any definite ‘proof;” has: stated: that it is about: three hun- 
‘dred years old. Tt is:strange that no scholar-has as’ -yobnefproad to 
‘the Artha.Koili by- Jugunnath Das, on, the evidonce"of” whigh. worlg 
the age of IKKesava foil can be clearly. ‘proved to be nofiltss ‘than 
Four hundred yoars old. . Jagann&th Das. flourished duving tho’ aarly 
years of -sixteenth, century A:D., and: he coinpdsed-. Arthe fool. ‰9 
‘give a Spiritual interpretation of the text of the Kesnva Ki Ha 
all the:wordag oocurting-in. the Kessavu’ Koili hava been: ଣି 
upon ‘by J agannath, it iy undoubted that: the téxt of. theiKe6sava 
Koili remains unchanged, and we.now. get quite & -correqt: text ; 
for this reason this piece iis of ‘high. philglogioal: value; “It. istevident 
that the.Koili in question: wativery popular: £ : +ime-hon@ured in 
the time of Joganunth: ‘Das, and. as: such; the: Hime evgeoHtd ‘by 
‘Hunter may eusily be ‘nocepted as fairly: ‘corréot. “Tobe on the 
safe sido we may say that the early years of the ralg-of; the. Solar 
‘dynasty is the time when. Kegava Koili was composed::! ‘ The 
character of ww: Koili.is that it isa monologue, and;: the; . person 
whose wotds the poet ' voreifios, disqloses: his. thoughts tg: ‘pBglkoo 
bird-by addressing the'bird as ୧) Koil ;. ‘this: addross portign:torwis 
the burden of the poem. 1: 

“ 1 could get only four Koili lyrios vhioh are‘ of old ‘tine; but 
1 have beon unable to ascertain the .exaot. time:of their composi- 
tion, They have all heen groupotd: together: Huger tho hepd. Koili 
lyrics. ..Kesnva Koili vis: certainly ‘the “oldest; and Bausa-mishi 
IKoili (5. e.; tho Season, Koili) seems: not: much’ ‘removed: tint date 
from the” ae Koil; Kanta-Koili .Balaxam - ନ 

4 :Devals 


iothiavval 
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“Sur has been the last noted praacher'; but. as Alekthiem seems to 
ନ as, if not. older ‘than, ‘the tomple ab’ Bhubaneswar, ‘& 
modern: date cannot neoesbarily ‘be: assigned. to this poem. 
““ The Chautisn form: of poems appearsto:be as old as tht Oriya 
literature ; excepting the Season Koili all 
ର ‘The Choutisa form. other ‘Koilies grein Chantisa& . form. 
t ] a Chautisi poem is that. itishonld-contain at least 34 ines 
a a letters Ka to’ Ksa should be ‘the initial: letters af ‘tho 
lines in regular succession ; in this order: of Jetters, this exoeption 
is ‘only made that the vowels A or U-or the consonant N takes the 
place of N, the letter N¢ takes the place ‘of a And either Aor A 
or Av takes the place of X. T may.noto that N is. pronounced es 
Uma, N as Nia and ¥ as Ana in Orissa; . Tt is in consequence of 
the artistio development of this. method: or fashion that 2 single 
letter has beon used by some poets ds the-initial letter of all the 
lines of a poem, no matter how Jengthy.the poem is: {for instance, 
the Roasa-kallola by Dinakrisna Dis has- the Ka inifial all through- 
out, and all the lines of: Vaidehisa-Vilasa by Upendra Bhanja 
have B or ¥ for their initial letters. “. + ନ 
Tho origin of the ChautishA form ‘is easy to trace. J¢ the 
Jater time Tantric system » mystio religious value wos assigned to 
enoh and every letter, and Stotra-versos:-(hymns) were composed 
according to the aforenamed Chautisa succession. of letters, for 
special ‘eflicacy in the prayer or incantation. It is in Orissa jonly : 
that this form has been adopted in general literature. “4 mn 
° Reference by old poets to many Ohautisas in the matter of: 
naming the tune of their verses or songs, shows that the form. got 
into vogue from & remote past; most of ..the Chautisis referred ‘to 
by the old poets are now lost. It may nlso be pointed. out. that 
the adoption of the old Chautisa tunes by the later.poets for the... 
tune and metre of their versef,.-shows unmistakably. that the poote 
have used the popular and, genuinegOxriy& metre in: their versifiva- 
jon. : I 
T should first of all use this word of ‘caution that the Sans- 
‘Pune and Vani and krit names of some: of the-tunes should not 
ChhSudn. put us on the -wrong .scont, for despite the, 
| names.of the tunes,.hasic Qriya notes of the 
songs are’unmistakably noticeable when they are sung. 
We have to note in’ this conneotion that the sectioris or 
chapters or cantos of the poetical works .sre. not generally called. 
by the name wera or gr but, by the.name wi, ench complete 
piece of poem as a lyrical piece for instance, is a w= by itself. 
Each and every metre of a.wr= has beén, set to tune, and the name 
of the tune occurs at the heading. ‘The name of the tune ocours 
aS A XT or a ww or a mY; what this direction regarding the tune 
oo ନା SEOs, fod how a ww diffors. ftom a ନ, ‘may be briefly 
Das of Helscors, wlio nc PORpes 0 me-by Babu Kishori Mohan 
the’ tune hich j9- ee good deal of Oriya music, that sHRY is 
: ce ‘which is to be followed inthe ofdinary.recitation:of a 
piece of poetry, while x17 indicates how the piece is to be regularly 
sung as a song. This is perhaps the-reason.why we get:the' name 
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of & tI as well as of a TIA for the tune direction of one and the 
samo piece of poetry, It is to be noted that a wr has 0n6 tune 
when recited by the 0, and has quite another when sung according 
to thé amt and the tm. The term 2% does not seem to differ 


from art, for they both relate primarily to the character of the 
metre. For the Rigas we get generally classical names of the old 
musical literature, as sera, siete, SIUM, yurg, Feaeto,; oren 
such & name as agafgur occurs as the name of a ti. which i8 un- 
known to the Hindu musical literature. An Indian song, we al) 
know, cannot be sung if both ty and mw are not indicated for it : 
the arat indicates as a metre, how o line of a song is to be divided 
following the rule of cadence; Vani perhaps differs from Vritta in 
this that the latter merely indicates a metre, while the former 
indicates & popular tune as well as a. metre; this is what appears 
‘to be the 0ase even from the names of the Vanis, for we notice that 
innaming the Vanis, old-time songs have been named, viz,, Rukmini 
Chautisi, Uddhava Chautis&, Bimbadhari Chautis3, Madhupa Chau- 
tis&, eto. 
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CHARYAPADA : ITS LANGUAGE 


In 1907 were discovered by Prof Haraprasad Sastn In the 
Durbar Library of Nepal some lyrics of later Buddhism now called 
Charyapadas and some similar verses called ‘Doha’. In 1916 he 
published the former under the title ' A thousand year old Bengali 
songs with Muni duttas Sanskrit tika and the later under the title 
‘Doha'. His text was based on a single palmleaft Ms. written in an 
eastem script which was once prevalent in Bengal, Orissa, Bihar 
and Assam. Buhler called this script proto-Bengali. 


Prof. Bendel had published Subhasita sangraha from Nepal; 
in Apabhransa before 1916. Dr. Sastri however designates its 
language as old Bengali. 


The publication of Dr. Sastri aroused the interest of a host 
of scholars of Indo-Aryan philology particutarty scholars from 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. In the meantime the text of the 
Charyapadas was improved upon with the help of its Tibetan 
translation, particulary by Dr. Sahidullah and Dr. Bagchi. The 48 
lyrics of Dr. Sastri have now been supplemented by two more. 


The nomenclature of the language of the text however, has 
been a matter of dispute. Broadly speaking two view have been 
expresssed. Some say that the language comes under M.l.A. 
(Middle Indo Aryan) other say that it comes under Neo Indo Aryan. 
The scholars who hold the latter view are again divided in their 
opinion. Some say the language is Bengali,"Some say Hindi, 


some say it is Oriya, some say it is Maithili. Others say it is 
Assamese. 


55 
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This view is presented below in a tabular form 
Language of the 1. Middle Indo Aryan 
Charyapada.* Prof. Bendel, Dr. Kochhad 

2. New Indo Aryan :- 


(a) Eastern Hindi, Rahul Sankri- 
tayana, Dhamaveer Bharati, Prof. 
Srivastava. 


(b) Bengali, 


prof. ‘Sastri, Dr. Sahidullah, Dr. S. 
K. Chatterjee, Dr. P. R. Sen, Dr. S. 
Sen, Manindra Basu, Dr. 
Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Dr. 
Tarapada Chatterjee. 


(c) Oriya :- 
B. C. Mazumdar, Dr. K. Kar, Dr. M. 
Manisingh, Dr. paresh Ch. 
mazumdar. 


(d) Mathili:- Dr. Jayakanta Mishra 


(e) Assamese :— Biranchi Kumar 
Bhuyan. 


There are certain words in the Charyapada which can not 
be explained if we take the language thereof as Bengali. On the 
other hand, these are well explained if we take the language as 
early Oriya. For example in Charya No.37 are used words which 
stand for organs of reproduction of man,. In this song the poet 
Tadakapada means to say that the doctrine of Sahaja tattwa is 

1 Something that is hidden and indescribable. It can only be realised 
by the Sadhaka following the instruction of his Guru. In society 
the organs of reproduction are always kept hidden. But on 


a This language (the hypothetical Neo Magadhan) ts the 
common parent of the modern dialects of the eastern Aryan 
language viz:- Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Bihari and Awadhi and 
that the bulk of the literatwe of the changes might field its closed 
affinity with this New-Magadhan Language of India. 
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occasions these become exposed or are Seen for example when 
a man crosses a stream (or.wades through a stream by 
swimming). But on no occasion Sahaja tattwa which is beyond 
speech can be seen. 

In the words of the poet 

aS HVS TR HO 

ar qardd Hf aT || 


The first two words are commonly used in Oriya though 
these are considered as indelicate. These respectively mean 
‘Penis' and Scrotum. Munidutta explains the compound as 
auURaNY as 'a type of desease’ and perhaps means to say 
deseased organs of reproduction. These have been 
misinterpreted in Bengali as standing for HT5®I୪ (H.P. Sastrt) as 
for aga (betelbag) of the Oriya language (Basu). 


There are some other Charya songs in which reference is 
made to ‘the pleasures of the bed ‘and the act of giving birth to 
an off-spring. The latter idea is expressed by the terms f431 
‘begetting (in No. 20) prasuta according to Munidutta, fas1¥c 
gave birth to (in No. 33) faa in No. 2 ( a women’ and fase in 
No. 4) The word in No. 2 stands for (as far as its spiritual meaning 
is concemed.) These terms do not occur in Nababidhana Bengali 
Dictionary. These are common colloquial oriya though these are 
considered as slang. For the aforesaid terms, prasaba, prasabilta, 
and prasuti are used in educated circle. Scholars who trace fa3111 
as comuption of Vijnana are wrong. The word is tracable to fa +5341 
see page 767, paiasaddamahannava. 


In Charya No. 9 afar Had and Charya No. 35 
WE far M-G ves the Oriya Accusative post position -ku is 
used. In other Magadhan Language such as Bengali, Assamese, 
Maithili, Bhojapuri and Magadhi this post position is not used. In 
some of these western Oriya -ke is used. 
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In Charya No. 8 and 14 the term =e is used as for 
example qfoz aufs fafa sf (in No. 8) Ta Fore TSA Hr Kz 
rest mf (in No. 14). In Bengali Kachhi ' means a rope where 
as in Oriya it means ‘cloth’. The expression means #faff 
#ifes ‘set sail’ 


The verbal zeas in charya no. 15 is used in Oriya and 
not ;in Bengali as pointed out by Prof. M. Basu. some stanzas 
look like modern Oriya. 


UF NES HEF AT | 
worfr fares facet are 


There are many words in the Charyapada which are 
found in Oriya but they hardly appear in Bengali such as 
‘Pakhudi' (petal) (not in Nababidhan Dictionary), Cina (fam) 
as in Kangucina in charya No. 50, Canchali (Chanchara) 
Prof MM. Basu says, “sam tw Td Johna (an edible com) 
Taila (high land) keduala (oar) (in No. 14) mang/mang (helm 
head) in No. 14 and Kata (in 42 and 43). * 


In the car festival of the deity Jagannatha in Orissa 
when the car is drawn by people an employee of temple 
standing on the chariot singas Songs some of which are 
considered slang. Such a song of four stanzas of savaripada 
has been recently detected. My attention has been drawn 
to it by Dr. Narendra pradhan. The songs begins like this 
TI eT rer trae and concludes. wade yarn me The poet 
Savaripada of this song is identifiable with the savaripada 
of Charyapadas. 


® The language of the Charges represent the Charactertstics 
of Neo-Magadhan of which Oriya in a conservative and faithful 
descendant. - Dr. R. C. Mazumdar. 
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Dr. H. P. Sastri admit that Orissa was the native place 
of Kukuripada the author of charya No. 2 and his song is 
written in Oriya language. In his song some times 'D' appears 
in place of 'L' in past tense. 
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Tt is of muoh importance to. note that-:the-early: po@ts took up 
popular rustic metre andrustic-tune for domposing their verses, and 
in.this respect the early:poets .bDave ‘heen. followed generally-by 
all subsequent poets, Mr. Monntohan Chakrgvertty,who hua 
written two excellent essays:-on. the: history of. Oriya literatgre, is 
not correot whon he.says:that Sanskrit“dominated, the. early poetry 
of Orissn in the matter of its ‘form ‘and metre. Neither the 
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one of the Sanskrit metre. | 
As to the form -of poetry; he 
tinotly after n Sanskrit work {either 
in adaptation of the original), the’ ‘form: hes: 
ideal of the e ples time a ; ib’ inust. Pen 


4c Pe 


ae Koili as- a ର poୋୟୀ 4 ] : 
poetry of very ‘early times, and” Jha & 
days, are some examples... 4. 
IKeéava Koili uwlias oe Koili by Moe ଷ୍‌ 
e “earlies nS ign p 63 
the Icon Iyrrion, to the fact: hat “Binet ery - remOtk It 
has been oustomary with tho boys and. girls. aN ‘over: 'Orisge: to ‘0prile 
mit this piece to memory,.Sir W. W. Hunter suggested. thot Chis 
‘Koili must be five hnndred years old; Mr, M; Chakravaytty for 
want of any definite ‘proof; hap. stated: Chat-itig about: ‘three hun- 
dred years old. Itizstrange that no soholtr; Hos .as. ok ngtpiged to 
the Artha Koili by J qghnngth Daas, on. ths ‘evidbncetof- whigh “work 
the nge of IKe8ava Koil can be clearly” proved to be’ no, 4 than 
Four hundred years old, . Jagannath Das flourished during: tho"oarly: 
years of sixteenth century A:D,, and-he coinp: ୫6 ` Aone ¢: (୨) 
give a spirifual interpretation of tho. text of the Kesiva: 
all the wordy oocurring in the Kefava ‘Koili'hgve-been: ଏ 
upon ‘by Jagannath, it Ga undoubted: that. the text of. thelR saya 
Koili remains unchanged, and “we, now; get ‘quite a oorveq be: 2 
for this reason this piece is of high, philole iobl, value; “Tt is? evident 
that the Kolli in question; walfvery popular A Himbhgnpured, 4D 
the time of Joaganuntl: Das; and de: “ ime ecb bry 
Hunter may easily ‘be: nocepted” ‘as fairly: ‘corréot. “Toba “on-the 
safe sidc we may say that ‘the. early years of ‘the’ im lg- of” the. Solar 
dynasty is the time when. ‘Kesavan. Koili ‘was: compos 4: The 
character of a Koili is that. it.is ‘a’ monologue, and::t erson 
whose words the poet: vorsifies, disolgags: his: thoughts 4. yglcoo 
bird-by addressing the:bird as O Koili ;: this: ‘address: porate 
the burden of .the poem. : 
I could get only four Koili -lyrios- hia are of old: et but 
1 have been unablo-to ascertain the .exant. time: ‘of their. domposi- 
tion. ‘They have all been. groupod: togethet: “nA dଞ. the: ର “Koil 


ଠା ଡା A‘ 


lyrics. .Ifetava Ioili ‘ig. certainly ‘the. oldest?” and. Bara-mishi 
Koili (i.e. tho Soason.Koili) seems: nob ‘much’ ‘removed: int. date 
from the Kesavs Koili; Kanta-Koili * by: Balarim - Dast may 
easily be placed towards: the last. portion of! Tyrosottam mg “Devas 
reign, for it was then that Balai m'Dps: floyrisl hed; 

namely, the Jnanodeys Koili,-swh; tana’ some Zp 
dissertations, is of: very” ‘Unported aD Fa eof: th 
poem smacks of Alekh ‘doctrine: of which Bhima BRKT oof SGna- 
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pur: ‘has becn-the last noted  ହ ; “but as Alekhism seems to 
‘beans old: as, if not: older-t an,-the temple at  Bhubancswar, & 
“modern: date cannot necessarily be assigned to this poem, 

* x". The Chautisa form of poems-appears: to: be ns. old as. tht Oriya 
literature : excepting - the Season Koili all 
other Koilieg. gre“ in. Chantisa form. The 
.£@rm. of a -Chautisi poem is that. it:should:contain at least 34 lines. 
“wid the ‘letters Ka to Ksa should be ‘the initial letters of the 
lines in regular succession ; in this order of letters, this exception. 
is :only made Chat the vowels A ovr UU or the consonant N takes the 


‘place of NH, the letter Ni takes the place of XN and either A or A 
or An takes-tho place of MV. “J. may noto that /V is pronounced as 


Uma, N as Nia and ¥ as Ana in Orissa. Tt is in .consequenoe. of 
the. artistic. development ‘of this. .method.or fashion that 2 single 
letter has beon used by some poets 2s the initial letter of all the 
lines of a poem, no matter how lengthy the poem:isg: for instance, 
the Rasa-kallola.by:Dinakrisna Das Has the fa initial all through- 
out, and all the lines-of:: VaidehtsarVilase by: Upendra ‘Bhanja 
have B or ¥ for their initial letters.:. “| 

The origin af the Chautisn. form is ‘easy to trace. In the 
Jater time Tantric system a mystic religious: value was assigned to 
each and every letter, and Stotra-verses.- (hymns). were composed. 
according to «the aforenamed Chautist succession of letters, for 
specialeficacy in the prayer or incantation. It is in Orissa: only + ; 
that this form has ‘been adopted in general literature. . 

“ Reference by old poets to many. Chautisas in the matter of. 
naming the tune of their verses or songs, shows that the form. got 
into vogue from a remote past ; most of. the Chautisas referred to 
by the old poets are now lost. It may also be pointed out. ‘that 
the adoption of the old Chautisa tunes ‘by the latet. poets for the’ 
tune and metre of their verses, shows: unmistakably that the poets 
have used the popular and genuineyOriyn metre in their’ versifica- 
tion. 

IT should ficst of all WB ‘this ord of cauti on “that the Sans- 

krit Names: of some. of the tunes should not 
Tune and Vani anu put us. on the wrong .scont,:for despite the, 
| names. of tho tunes, basic Oriya notes of the 
songs urefunmistakably noticeable when: “they are aung. 

We have to note’ in’ this conneotion that the ‘sections. or 
chapters or cantos of the: :poeticat works .are. not generally called..: 
by the name wunw or ‘gs. but. by “thé name w=, “each complete 
Hiece of poem as a lyrical. piece, for. instance, is & r= by. itself. 
Each and every metre of w= bas been. sot to tune, and the name 
of the tune ocours at the heading. ‘The name of the tune ocours 
a8 A CH Or a Ew Or a aR; what this direotion regarding ‘the tune 
of the «r= signifies, and how & ew differs ftom a WTAY, may be briefly 
discussed. It has ‘been. suggested to-me by Babu "Kishori Mohan 
Das of Balasore, who knows a good deal of Oriya music, that ୍ is 
thé tune which is to- be .followed irr, tho ‘ordinary, recitation: ‘of ‘n 
piece of poetry, while <i indicates how-the piece is to be regularly 
sung as a song. This is: ‘perhaps. the-reason. why we get the namo 


; The Chaut!isa form. 
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of & tM as well as of a aA) for the tune direction of one and the 
samo picce of poetry. It is to be noted that a w= has one tune 
when recited by the zn, and has quite another when sung according 
to thé «at and the tm. The term ©= does not seem to diffe 


from «i&t, for they both relate primarily to the: character of the 
metre. For the Ragas we get generally classical names of the old 
musical literature, a8 erat, wala, STINE, yurg, Hea etc, ; oven 
such & name as agatfeur occurs as the name of a qv. Which i8 un- 
known to the Hindu musical literatures. An Indian song, we all 
know, cannot be sung if both xr and mw are not indicated for it 
the wrat indicates as a metre, how a line of a song is to be divided 
following the rule of cadence; Vani perhaps differs from Vritta in 
this that the latter merely indicates a metre, while the former 
indicates & popular tune as well as a metré; this is wh&t appears 
to be the oase even from the names of the Vanis, for we notice that 
Innaming the Vinis, old-time songs have been named, viz., Rukmini 


oe Uddhava Chautin&, Bimbadhari Chautis, Madhupa Ohan- 
isi, etc. . 
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Gopi-Bhasa.—'The popular lyric, Gopi-Bhasg&, seems as old as 
the old Chautisas ; like the Kesava Koili itis read in all primary 
schools, and the popular tradition is that it has been in existence 
since & remote past ; no definite dato, however, could be. assigned. 

Barly Religious Ppics.—Looking. to the fact that Balaram 
Dis, Jagannath Das, and SAaral& Das, who are the early poets of 
Orissa, are the. authors of the RimAyane, ‘thé Bhigabata and the 
Mohabharata respectively,-it has been asserted ‘hy some that the 
first period of Oriya, literature was occupied in translating Sanskrit 
ର in Oriya: this a correct statement. None of these 
\yorls is a translation; the authors have re-told the Rimayana, the 
Bhagabata Purana and tho Mahabharata in their own way, and 
they may bo regarded as the originhAl works of the authors. The 
literary activity of the time of the Solar kings of Orissa is marked 
by the composition of Religious Epics, and-in the reign of the very 
first king Kapilendra alias Kapilesvara, Sarali Dag composed his 
Mahabharata. Misled by the opinion‘of Mr. Monmohan Chakra- 
vartty regarding the dato of S&ral& Das, I have put in. the seleo- 
tions from his Mahabharata after having set out the selections 
from the writings of Balariam Dé&s and Jagannath Dis. The 
paper of Mtr. Chakravartty (J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 332, ef seq.) in- 

Ahioh wrong suggestion has been given regarding the time of 
Sarala Dis, is otherwiso excellent, and invaluable to the students 
of Oriya literature. 1 find that the very introductory. cliapter 
(p. 257 of the following selections) gives us the name of Kapilesvarea 
Deva, the reigning king of the poet’s time. However, following the 
order of the selections in the book I natice-his work and his life 
after giving accounts of Balaram Das and Jagannath Das. 
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Balaram Dés.— What Bslaram Dis hes stated of bimself in the 
-cnlophon portions of his Riimiyana, justifies ns in. holding that he 
bad composed his epic some time before he was converted. to 
Vaisnavism by Chaitanya Dova of Bengal. He was no doubt.devotead 
to JagannAth of the Puri temple, and he says that he was inspired 
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Shy the.'delty Jugannsth to ‘execute his poem, but at the time of 
sowriting the: Ramayane he: was a:man-of the-world, living happily 
‘swith his family and did not earn thename Matta-Balaram by becom- 
$ing.au enthusiast ascetic fo)lowing the:teaahinga of Chaitanya. In 
nthe last but one colophon of the Ramayana, the poot says that his 
‘father, Somnath Mahapitra, vas a: minister of ‘the Raja and the 
nmnameof his mother was. Manoméay&. ‘Presumably: Somnfith was 
.& :descendant. of Gopinath who:was, as: the Gopingthpura insorip- 
“tions. disclose, &-minister of Kapilendra ‘Deva.: “The poet says,-he: 
was thirty-two years-old when. he ‘finished..the- epic, aud that he 
vorsified the wliole story of the Ramayana as.he learnt it. from the 
.narration of the ‘story ‘by the: Pandits, ‘The: whole poem was 
evidently reoited: by “the poet by ‘taking. his seat in the Jaga- 
‘mohanw or the audience hall of the Puri temple, for tho title of 
Che book is Jagamohana Rimfiyanag. Though Jagamohana Ritmt- 
‘yana is the title in the ‘colophon, tho work subsequently acquirod 
the-name Dandi Ramayana, as it became a popular work, and the 
contents were being recited or sung by- the Danda or road-side 
(i.c., before the.-crowded public). ‘In the colophomn; referred to 
above and quoted below, the -numbet..of"the-padas: of ‘the: book has 
‘boon put.down as one hundred thousand. - The important lines of 
colophon are :-— 


TACTIC A aATETT GCF TH 
ଶଶ UE ATC FAA ATA | 
HAA FEF HUTT HYG I 
=H 41 La ଶା ୭0 । 
ପରଂ ବିନସ ୪୩ ୩୦୩ । 
ଷ୍ଟ ଶଳା ୪ ଷଶୀଫ୩୪ ୩ । 
ET Hr Hr TY Af 
ଶୀ ଷ୍‌ ମୀ ୩୯୮ TT NOT । 
CATAN TY AIC GE IATLET 1 
ସକ ଷଟଙ ୪୩୩ T Ma ଏ ! 
THE gil ary MIR ARTA ti 
faa gua TA yf (arg | 
ଝ୍ଷୀ ସିଂ ୩୩ଖ ୩ TS ୮ ।। 
ମସ ପକେ FUTUR VT Tw Gf | 
ଖସ ଙ 5୪ ୩ MA TaTLTs 
ଆ୮୩ମଶ ସୁପ ଶୀ ୩୮ ୪ | 
TUR HTT AT Ta Tha 


ff 
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NTE YN GO et 
rg TTA Wy mele a GE 


In o oolophon In the Sundari Kandy thie post mentions the 
title of his bool :— 
‘wATge? afar T ATID IE 
ate wise una furan 1 
To induce the proud Brahmans to.read- thie Rama, 4 iv ‘com- 
posed by n Sudra (bhatt is to avy by omen af. the. ICBI6y B ° basto), 
tho poet writes in another oolgphon in-bhe Lanka Kanda 
ସ୍ମ ସମ tt I ra Hamtr 
WHYAR aa AF afte AT Af 


. Balaram became & disciple of Chaitanye in his old age, and 80 
1 is likely that he commenced ‘his literary-oareer during the rojgn 
of Purugottama Dova. That after becoming #& Vaisnava of Chlias- 
tnnya’s gohool he continued hts ‘literary gareer'in Pratapa Rudrs’s 
time ia proved by some remurks regarding. him in two Gupta :Gitas 
which are not of muoh literary ‘merit. “ It has been stated in one 
of these Gupta Gitas thot. Balarim’ Das, -the author of the Rami- 
yana, composed a work: in the vernaayular, entitled the Gitit and 
could finish only the first ohapter of the-work. ‘The author of this 
Gupta Gif narrates bhut he himself ie“the ro-inoarnation of Boala- 
ram Das in the time-of Kaj Mukunda Devo und finishes this un- 
finished Gita in 35 ghoapters. ‘This statement gtands as :—- 


ହ୍‌ କସ ଷ୍ଠନ ଷ୍କ । ମସ ଅଫ ମୀ ଙ୍ଖ ॥। 
ଷୀଂଙ୯ ୨୩ କସ ନଖ । ଅମ ହକ ୩୪୩୯ ସ୍ଫ ୩୫୩ ।। 
ୟୁ ସିଞ କୃଷକ ସଅଞଷୀଏ । ସୁମ ଅଷ ୯ 
ଅଷୀଙଷ୍ୱ ସୀ ଷ୍ଟ ଘା । ୩ଖ ଆଂ ର ୩୪ ୍ଷଡ ॥ 
ଶଷ୍ୀଙମଙହଫ ୩୩୩ ସୁନ ଏ । ସଲଖଶ୍‌ସ ୩୩୩ ୮୫୩୪ ସା 
ଷୀ ସୁଷ ୩୩୮ ସଖା 4 । ମୁ M୮ ୪୮୮୩ ପଞ୍ 
ଖଞ ଵଷ ଖୀ ମୁ 4 ସସ ନ ଶଙ୍କ ପସ af 
ଷଶ ହୀ ଷ୍‌ ସ୍ଷଂ। ସମ ଷଶ ଞକ ସଙ୍ି 
uf tara fea alge art ny fe mega gf 
1n the other Guptau Gita, which contnins, 22 chapters and ns 
suoh cannot bo the original one of Balarim DAs, it hang been nar- 
rated Chiu the orthodox Brohmans disputed the claims of Balariin 
Brotaps Rode opt Spd thot this dispute was roforred to Roju 
ନ ସି atc spute has been given in 
ଷଞ୍ଚ ସ୍‌ ୩୨୦୮୯ । ଗରଧଷ୍ଃ ଆ ୦୮୪୦ 
ଖୀ ଷମଙ ସଂ । ୫୩୦ ମୀଷ ୩୩୫ 
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Bnlarim Dis and so also his immediate sutocgssor, Jagunnéth 
Das, have expressed their thoughts forcibly. and gracefully in the 
Almple Oriya language of the people. They did not.rcesort to those 
yerhal-jingles whioh characterize the ppems of a-later perlod* Tho 
use“ of sonorous words of Sanskrit. origin, in ‘the nume.of poetic 
diction, cloes not vitiate the .simplc .style of the carly poots. 
Balarim Das is not ashsmod.of using ‘those words freely which 
soon -after his time came to he regarded ag vulgar, for the poet 
reokons himself as one of tho common people ‘of the couutry. 
Balaram Das, as 1 national] poet, hos sung for the people,.and by 
making Orissn & miniature world by itself has taught his gountry- 
men to love the land of their birth ; the Kailssg of far north has 
been located in Orissa and the Kapilisa hill-0f Dhenkanal has been 
made the Kuilasa mountain ; even tho.hilly tracts of Orissau have 
‘been. mado to bear the footprints of Rima, and thae.fourest tribes 
of the country have been arraigned ns the camp-followers of 
Raima; in tho Kolkindha Kanda, for instance, the rude tribes of 
Bamra and Bonat have ‘beon mentioned to be the soldiers recruited 
by Rima. 

‘ Besides the Kanta Koili and the Ramaynna, Balsriin Das is 
belioved by somo to be the author of the following hooklets: viz:, 
(1): Avjuna Git, (2) Caja Nistarana Gita, (3) Bedha Parikramd and 
(+) Mrignni Stuti. ‘Che work Kamaln-Lochana-Chautisi composed 
by the poet in the Chautist form, has net-begn noticed either by 
Eunter or by Chakravartty ; the whole of. this poem -is inserted in 
this work of solections. Of theavorks marked abovo-by Nos, 1 to 4 
Bedhit Parikryma contains only a few lines relating tothe temple 
of Jagannath, and ‘the Booklets which ‘bear:the honorific title Gita, 
rclate only to somo Poauranic inoidents to sing’ the: efficacy of 
prayer to Vignu. Gajoa Nistirnno.- Git is identical ‘in ‘form: and 
spirit with the Mriguni Stuti; the latter worlc-héing the best of the 
lot:has boen selected to represent this-class, of composition. 

Jagannath Diaés.—l cannot too highly .speak of what Jagan- 
nath' Das hus done to raise his countrymen to uw higher loveal: of 
moral existence. No poet of old tims pny so mnch of popu- 
lurity ns Poot Jagannath Das doos. -“L[-lknow that in -Orivsa tho 
name of Upendrn Bhanja is. a name to..conjure with, but the 
popularity of this writer of artificial umorous verses is quite of & 
peculiar naturoc. and cannot be compared to what: Jagannath com- 
mands. ‘There is not a single Hindu village in. Orissa ‘where at 
lonst a portion of Jagnaontth Das’s Bhagubata is not kept and 
daily recited. A few facts of his life should therefore interest the 
readers. Dus 

His biographer, Divikara Kara, informs us that he comes 
of a respeobable Brahman tamily of Kapilegvarapura-Sisana in 
the district of Puri, and the names of ‘his parents aro recordad as 
Bhagahan Divs and Padma; it is stated that he was. born in the 
1100n time oun one Bhadra Sukla agtamit day, but thc year has not 
been ihonbtioned. As Jagannath was converted to Vaisnavism by 
Chaitanya Deva.himseltf shortly after his arrlval-in Orissa in 1510, 
the poot was very likely born somo time inthe 9th decade of the 
léthcenturv. ‘The father of the poet was.w reader of the Furinas 
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in the Jagannath temple and. gave the poet » good oducation, in 
Sonakrit. Jogannith finished his wahool eduodation:when--he was 
18 years old, and ib sccms that he took to the composition. of the 
Rnmayunea in Oriya some time before the advent of Chaitanya in 
Origutv. ‘The reference to this sliferary performance oocurf in the 
following swords of Diva kara ores :=— 


HY CTTAT TU Breer 
YY HRITT TN af i 


‘This Rimfiyana, however, doos nat oxist'; either Balaram. Dan 
has otfnced this work or that tho syriter-of, Bhogabati: did: nat care 
to give his maiden york to the public. Jaganné&th. Das renounced 
his Briuhmanism, becoming a disviple of Chaitanya, and became tho. 
founder of tlie Atibadi Vaisnave seot. It is reported tliat .poet 
Balartm Das was first initinted into Vaisnavism by‘ Chaitenywo and 
Bolurim Dis who.got then ‘the nome ,w™T 4exA induced’ Jaganng til 
t0 nccept the new oreed.. 

The nevounts of the life of Balarim Das and of Jngannfth Das 
os recorded iu tho book named Dadbyoté-Bhalti‘are fanciful end 
thoroughly unrcliable; the only fnot wé get in this book, whioh: is 
correct. in that both these poets flourished in the timo of. Rajn 
Pratapn Rudra Devu. : 

, How Jagannath Das could seoure this unique position “in 
literature has to Le stated to explain the nature of influence he 
exerpised and still exercises in the country. ‘The establishment ot 
the oul of Jngannath, enshrined in « Gbomple as awe-inspiring and 
admiration-extorting as the huge ediflpe-at, Bhubances¥ar, was an 
epooh-making affnir. Thut the genuine Hindu people of nll classes 
lose .thrir oaste diatinotion in the- presence of god Jagannath, has 
been w groat factor in the enlargement of the religions views of the 
people. When Chlhaltanya preached his religion in this land 
dominated by the deity Jagannath, and the common poople got 
the message Chat they oan pbtain‘salvation without tho interven- 
tion of the Brahmans, by only having faith. in God, and by doin 
good deeds, an epoch of self-oulture ensued, When the Brohmats 
wore the custodians of the religious hooks, the non-Brahman , reoDle 
could not have acvess to them, even though they learnt gana 
krit language; that the words of the Saored Books do not-los 
their ganotit Ad i he : ook C6 nob ona 

otity by being translated into the speeoh of the common 

people, wus a great edifying lesson to the non-Brahmans. wh 
everywhere form ‘the mnjority, When the people learnt Lt Cho 

3 - . . i #4 - a i 

BI fgabuto, whioh is the most snorced of all 4a bo ith 
in their casy reach, the poople took to the st} FE bho ora Ua 
with uncommon zeal and energ Ti i nay of he vernaonler 
and writing is known ancl meolilad by the can ee 
extensively in Orissa, than in Bengal. Tong ag  Bhue ies 
as ]nspector of Sohools duly observed thi a J 
cope os and reported. the mattor- in pin publls Se There 
cannot bo any bewitanoy 4 i ; eh a 
Dos, by presenti Nie Orgs Be this-statement that: Jagannath 
classes of men of fa country to: gabat to. the people,‘induced al} 
ntry to eultivate the verngoular language, 
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IN‘TRODNUOTION. xxvii 


“Cho: benefit’ which Jagannath Das hos conferred upon bis country- 
men is immense; how the moral ideas prenchod by him in tho 
‘bools has moulded .and is still moulding the character of many 
million of men.can be.casily appreciated. The selections frdim his 
‘work will show what poetic faculties aud moral powers he possessed. 

The poet is also regarded to be tho author of two emall books, 
namely, the Gupta Bhigabata and the Tulé&bhini. I give some 
oxtracts from these two books though in my opinion the books do 
not. show the hand of the poet of the Bhigabata. In the Tula- 
bbind high philosophical thoughts have been tried to bo explained 
in easy language, and hence the title of the book signifies *‘ spin- 
ning or carding cotton.’”’ Though the small booklet Tulabhini 
does not disclose any mystio oalt of important nature, it is signifl- 
cant to note that there is & religious seot in Orissa, which goes by 
the name Tulsibbina, and the persons initiated into: the faith peor- 
form .some mystic practices in secret, whtoh are believed to be 
tantric in character. 

Hunter and Chakravartty do not mention thc booklets Artha 
‘Koili and Mriguni Stut! composed by Jagannath Dis; perhaps the 
last numed work on account of its ‘being identical in title with 
Balaram Das’s Mriguni Stuti, escaped the notice of the learned 
soholars. Tho booklet, Artha Kolli, is interesting for many reasons ; 
I have already said that this ‘work, as & commentary on the 
Kesavan KKoili, establishes the antiquity of the Jatter work; the 
colophon portion again discloses that-this work (the remarks are 
applicable to Mriguni Stuti as well) was composed, when the poet 
did not renounco his Brahmanism by coming under the influence 
of Chaitanya. Mrigunt Stuti and a portion of Artha Koili appear 
in this work of typical selcotions. 
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FIGURES AT A GLANCE 
ORISSA 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 
AREA (in sq kms) 
TOTAL POPULATION 


Females 20,745,680 


re 


2,541,108 13.62 
Females 2,601,590 


DECADAL POPULATION 
GROWTH 2001-2011 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 
(per sq km) 

SEX RATIO 

(females per 1000 males) 


POPULATION IN THE Absolute | Percentage to 
AGE GROUP 0 - 6 total 
SEX RATIO OF CHILD POPULATION LT OOD ଏ | 
LTERATES Absolute | Literacy rate | 

| Persons | 27,112,376 73.45 

| Males [5926036 |) ୫4୦ । 

Crema Tet] 6436 
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ODISHA HIGHLIGHTS 


Populetion india 1,210,193 


5 a Co ସା ନ ନ ର ବସ ନ 
" ; Ss ଚୟ 
er en i Tg ed eer LL FANT QR Ee ge Cv eg Ws ae 


Population Growth rate 


17.64 


Sex Ratio 


Population Density 


Literacy 8 oe Er CR PE OEE Pee ଲା ନାଡି ଏ ବଙ 4 4: 

District Area In $q km Largest MAYURBHAN) 10418 
Smallest JAGATSINGHAPUR 1668 

District Population Highest GANJAM 3,520,151 

District Growth Rate Highest BALANGR 

District Sex ratio Highest RAYAGADA 

District Density Highest KHORDHA 799 

91 

District Literacy Rate Highest KHORDHA 87.51 

District Male Literacy Rate Highest JAGATSINGHAPUR 

District Female Literacy Rate Highest KHORDHA 


Population increase in Orissa 100 % in 70 years1901-71 
307.14 % in 110 years 


Source: CENSUS OF INDIA 2011, ORISSA SERIES. 22) 
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ORISSA 
COMPARATIVE SIZE OF POPULATION OF THE DISTRICTS 


4,19,47,358 


oP 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION TO TOTAL POPULATION 5 
C7 1.50 AND BELOW HI 3.51-4.50 
GI 1.51-2.50 MI 4.51 AND ABove PS 
HI 2.51 - 3.50 rr: 
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ANCIENT CITIES OF KALINGA (ODISHA) 
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Co Manipura 


SAAT wee Ancient city'of Odishi 
OO sane x tie Green: Forests (600 B.C) 


Brown: Mountains 

Red: Places (Cities, Towne, Villages, Mountain Peeks 
tue oh ii 
in the Indian eptcs and in the Buddhist texts. 
100% accuracy is not claimed. 
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Inscription - Kesa Thupa 


Stupa as refe 


Inscription - Rhaitikta Lena 
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Religious Ceremony Art in Udayagiri cave (1° Century 
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STONE AGE SITE OF SOUTH ODISHA. 
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STONE AGE SITE OF NORTH ODISHA IN RELATION TO THE RAW- MATERIALS. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST CELT (AXE) OF STONE AGE, CHANDRASAGARNALA !N KALAHAND!. 


np a 


The largest Megalithic Cemetery, Bileikani, Kalahandi. 
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STONE AGE TOOLS. 
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Stone Age- 1- Patna (Keonjhor), 2 & 4 &12 & 14 - Bhanjagada ( Sundargarh), 3 & 8 &13- RairangaPur (Mayurbhanja) 
5 & 7 - Bisoi (mayurbhanja), 6 & 9 & 11 - Badara (Mayurbhanja), 10- Bhaludunguri (mayurbhanja). 


Stone Age- 1 & 6 - Badara (Mayurbhanja), 2 - Barasola (Mayurbhanja), 3 - Bhanjagada ( Sundargarh), 
5- RairangaPur (Mayurbhanja), 4 - Bhaludunguri (mayurbhanja). 
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Pre-historic rock paintings of Gudahandi, Kalahandi(15 millennium B. 3 
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Early Historical Centres of Civilization and Physiographical Divisions of India, 
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Edicts of Ashoka (3° Century B.C) 
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SAMUDRAGUPTA CAMPAIGN AGAINST SOUTH INDIA. (4TH C A.D.). 
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The Matharas, Kangoda, Kalinga, 


Udra, Utkal, Kosala, Tosala, Nala 


(Up to 6th C A.D.). 
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| The Bhaumakaras(8th C A.D.). 
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The Imperial Gangas(11th C A.D.). 
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Odisha under Gajpati Kapilendra Dev 
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Odissan Culture and Kalinga Architecture Style 


64 yogini Temple Hirapur, Near Bhubaneswar ~~ 
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MUKTESWAR TEMPLE 


8™ Century A. D. 
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Similarity of Budha Image : Ratnagiri and Borobuddur. 
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! Situated near the Bindusagar 

¦ Vaital Temple belongs to an 
offshoot of the Kalinga 

| School, called the khakhara 

| order. In fact, this is the last 
temple in this style 


E ସ 


| I Yogini in dynamic movement or dance, central: 


West facade, Parasuromeswar, 030 AD 
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Akasha dipa(sky light of Odisha (left) and 


n same day and time of Kartika purnima 


Full moon bf Kartik or November 


hailand’s Loi Krathong Fastival celebration 
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Silver punch mark coin, 3.419, 


Kalinga Heavy 15.16g Silver punch mark coin. four major punches. 
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Chinese coins found during excavations at Khalkatapatna 
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Terracotta Plaque, India, Chandraketugarh ares 2nd/1ist 
century BC, Helght 40 cm - Width: 52.5 an 
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Relief depicting a royal pleasure boat. Stone. Odisha, 10th Century A.D. 
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BRAHMI Script found in the excavation at PALUR jKalyanavati queen of King 
Nissankamalle Coin, srilanka found in 
the excavation at Manikapatna. 


Nissankamalle - 1187-1196 AD . 
coin 


Obverse. Reverse: 
Standing Figure . Seated Figure , the Asana partly on to bead circle, 
a double row of 4 compartments 


Right Arm bent over a Srivatsa gS Right Arm Over knee. 


Left arm holds a Flower in front of face ¥ br, 
Left arm hoids a Chank in front of facs. 


Inscribed SRI KALI GALAKI JA 
or SRI KALINGA KI! JAYA 


Means “Victory of Sri Kalinga” 


Figure Stands on Lotus Stalk having finials of a Chank and Flower. 


On right of coin four Golas and 
Sun, the top appears larger. 


Nissankamalle- coin description. 
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Memory of ancient trade & commerce relation Between Odisha & Thailand. 


LOI! KARTHONG (Odia - Nai Kartika) Festival of Thailand in Full m 
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